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Checks it quickly 
















































because powerful 


against germs 


Sore throat is a danger sig- 
nal of oncoming trouble— 
a cold or worse. 

It usually develops after 

sudden changes in tem- 

perature or exposure to 
others in overheated 
offices, germ-ridden. rail- 

‘av trains, street cars and 

puses. Wet feet also en- 
courage it. 

The moment your throat 
feels irritated, gargle with 
Listerine full strength. 
Sore throat is usually 
caused by germs—and Lis- 
terine full strength kills 

germs. 

For example, it kills even 
the virulent B. Typhosus 
(typhoid) and M. Aureus 
(pus) germs in 15 seconds, 

as shown by repeated lab- 
oratory tests. Yet it may be 
used full strength in any 
cavity of the body. In- 
deed, the safe antiseptic. 

The moment Listerine 

enters the mouth it at- 

tacks the disease-produc- 
ing bacteria that cause 
you trouble. And unless 
your sore throat is a symp- 
tom of some more serious 
disease, calling for the 
services of a_ physician, 
Listerine will check it in 
an amazingly short time. 
For your own protection. 
keep a bottle in home and 
office. It’s an investment 
in health. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis. 
Mo., U.S.A 


To escape a cold 
use Listerine 
this way: 


You can materially 
lessen the risk of 
catching colds by 
rinsing the hands 
with Listerine be- 
fore each meal, the 
way physicians do. 
The reason for this 
is obvious: ce 


Listerine attacks 
the germs of cold 
on the hands, thus 
rendering them 
harmless when they 
enter the mouth on 
food whict 





this quick precay- 
tion worth taking? 
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“GREAT!” 


men say. They’re enthusiastic about Lis- 
terine Shaving Cream. 


when you try it. 


So cool! 









You will be also 


So soothing! 
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The MONO-AIRCRAFT Line 


Points the Way for 1929 








New Achievements in Performance and Value 


THE ULTIMATE PLANE FOR 
THE PRIVATE OWNER 


Setting the style in modern, 
enclosed aircraft for the sports- 
man and the person seeking safe, 
economical transportation, this 
sturdy plane with its high factor 
of safety and ease of control has 
successfully captured the prize 
money in all air meets for eff- 
ciency in which it has competed. 

Over two hundred Monocoupes 
are in daily service and have done 
more to bring flying to the pri- 
vate owner than any other air- 
plane of any make. 

Orders are being accepted far 
in advance. Price $2675. Flyaway 
at Moline, III. 








(4 
FLYING IN THE INTEREST 
OF BUSINESS 


A four-place cabin plane,modern 
to the last degree, adequately 
powered by the new Velie nine- 
cylinder, air-cooled radial engine 
of 180 h. p. 

The plane is offered to busi- 
ness concerns or the field oper- 
ator at about half the cost of the 
slightly larger cabin planes and 
at about the same price of the 
conventional, three- place, open 
biplanes equipped with new 
production motors of less h. p. 

Those familiar with the market 
predict the Monocoach the bestsell- 
ing plane forthe coming year. Price 
$6500. Flyaway at Moline, Ill. 


FOR ECONOMICAL 
TRAINING 

A two-place, open, side by side, 
high wing monoplane that can 
be operated at $1.00 per hour 
for fuel. This slow landing, rug- 
ged training plane has plenty of 
room, unexcelled vision in all 
directions, wide landing gear— 
built throughout for hard service 
and continual operation. 





The Monoprep is the answer 
to aviation’s greatest need for 
next season. 


Itwill permit schoolsto charge 
less for instruction and still show 
greater profit. Price $2675. Fly- 
away at Moline, III. 


The Mono-Aircraft line carries the most comprehensive 100% 
guarantee on both plane and motor that is known to the industry 








MONO-AIRCRAFT, Inc. “= 


Builders of the Monocoupe, M onocoach and Monoprep 
MONO-AIRCRAFT, Inc., M. 1, Moline, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation, “Simplified Flying.” 
I am enclosing 10c to cover handling. 
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FRE Send the coupon at right for illustrated 
booklet “Simplified Flying,” written in | 

everyday language by a layman flyer, clearly explain- | 

ing in non-technical terms the fundamentalsand laws! 

1 Name 

! 

! 

' 

! 

' 

' 


governing flying. ““This booklet saved me more than 

$50 in flying instruction,” says E. G. I., Chicago, Ill. pee 

We suggest you clip and mail the attached coupon at = 

once. There is a limited supply of this edition available. City. State 
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Seldon Truss 
Author of 


THE STOLEN 
MILLIONAIRE 


Once you begin this new novel 
by the author of “The Mystery 
of the Living Alibi,” you won’t 
rest until you know its solution. 

Without any exaggeration, 
“The Stolen Millionaire” is one 
of the most amazing yarns ever 
written of a vanished man and 
the frenzied adventures that 
lurked on his trail. 

If you like a thriller—and 
who doesn’t—this is your best 
bet for 1929. 


HERE COMES 
WINTER 
BASEBALL 

By Leslie Roberts 


It’s a lightning-swift game— 
and that’s why hockey flashed 
into popularity before most of 
us knew it was on its way. 
Here are the facts about another 
million-dollar industry in sports 
—the huge sums paid to its 
Babe Ruths and the millions 
invested in clubs. 


CHEATING OUR 
WAR HEROES 


Thousands of acts of unusual 
bravery were performed by our 
Soldiers in France—but few 
were rewarded with medals or 
honors of any kind. 

Brigadier-General Henry J. 
Reilly tells of the debts we have 
failed to pay our war heroes— 
and how we can wipe out the 
burning injustices immediately. 


57th St., New York, N. Y. 


London. The New McClure’s is fully 
copyright and nothing that appears in 


it may be reproduced either wholly or in part with- 
out permission. 

Manuscripts will be handled with care. but this maga- 
zine assumes no responsibility for their safety. 
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Neglect of Home-Study Training 
Cost This Man $47,424! 


How much are you paying to stay untrained? 


Some time ago we received a letter 
which every man working for a living 
ought to read—whether he’s making 


$20 a week or $200. Here it is: 


‘‘During the forty years that I have 
been working, my salary has averaged 
less than twenty-four dollars per week with 
the exception of the last two years while I 
have been acting as foreman. I made 
good in this position and saw, through the 
failings of others, what would happen 
to me unless I found a way 
to train for larger responsi- 
bilities. 

**I had read of correspond- 
ence courses and began 
searching for one I thought 
would benefit me. I found 
it in the LaSalle Modern 
Foremanship course, and 
benefited by it, my sala 
being nearly doubled, and 
was promoted from foreman 
to factory superintendent. 


‘‘This happened in a period 
of about ten months, and by 
devoting only about four or 
five hours per week to the 
studies. 


“I am now enrolled as a 
member of the Industrial 
Management course, and 


the man who wrote it is making a stagger- 
ing salary as a result of his training, but 
because It illustrates so clearly the princi- 
ple behind LaSalle training. 

Here is a man who all his life had ac- 
cepted the thought that he was compelled 
to work for little or nothing. 

For one thousand, nine hundred and 
seventy-six weeks the writer of this letter 
paid at least §74 a week for the doubiful 
privilege of staying in the ranks of un- 
‘rained men, 








find the work very interest- 
ing and went a a | It can 
be applied every day in the 
factory, and brings results. 

“I regret that I put it off to so late a 
day in life to reap the benefits | am now 
enjoying, and can truthfully say to younger 
men that if they would only profit by the 
experience of others they can gain more 
knowledge through one year’s training 
by LaSalle methods than can be obtained 
in ten years’ practical experience by hard 
work.’ 


We quote the above letter not because 


Can name doubt that training would 


have doubled his salary just as easily 
when he was thirty-eight years younger— 
when he could attack his work with the 
abundant energy of a younger man? 


Yet his neglect of this main avenue of 
progress cost him—leaving simple and 
compound interest out of the reckoning— 
the appalling sum of $47,424—a fortune 
in itself. 


If You Could Use $47,424, 
Pause Before You Turn This Page 


Perhaps you are already making quite as 
much as the writer of that letter — perhaps 
more. Perhaps, on that account, you may think 
that his experience does not apply to YOU. 


But if training in Higher Accountancy— 
or Modern Salesmanship—or Business 
Management—or Law—or Business Cor- 
respondence —or any of a dozen other 
branches of business could change your 
forty-eight dollars into no 
more than $72 a week (which 
is easily possible) and if you 
now NEGLECT to advance 
yourself through the trainin 
you need—will you not find 
it difficult, thirty-eight years 
from now, to explain to those 
who are dear to you why you 
threw away $47,424? 


We're not going to moral- 
ize. We're not even going 
to cite any of the thousands 
of letters from men who 
have not merely increased 
but doubled and tripled their 
incomes through home-study 
training under the LaSalle 
Problem Method. We ave 
the letters. We will show 
them to you, if you like. But 
understand, please, that they 
would not ad/er the facts— 
they would merely emphasize 
them. 


Below this text there is a 
coupon. It will bring you not only full 
details of the training that appeals to you, 
but also a copy of that most ae book, 
‘*Ten Years Promotion in One 


If you are sincere in your desire for 
advancement, you will not turn this page 
until you have clipped the coupon, filled 
it in, and by placing it in the nearest mail 
box placed yoursedf on the road to real 
success. 


LaSalle Extension University 


WORLD’ 


ee — — FIND YOURSELF THROUGH LASALLE! 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.156R CHICAGO 
I shall be glad to receive an outline of your salary-increasing pian and full information regarding 
the opportunities in the business field I have marked below; all without obligation to me. ([] Stenography: 
Training in the 
ness T f Law: LL. B. Degree. Industrial Management: Training for 
OC Sais? Monsnctici Sales, Ae = = Owen Management, Production Con- - a, -~ 


TrafficManagement: Training for 


S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


INSTITUTION 





tal and General Executives. 


CO Higher Accountancy: Training for 
sition as Auditor, Comptroller, Certi: ed 
Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


nehip: Training for 


tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic 

ager, Rate te Expert, Freight Solicitor, ae. 

Railway ion M Train- 

ing for bo of Station Accountant, 

Cashier and Agent, Division Agent, ete. 
ing and Fi 








0 Modern Salesma: 
ition as Sales Executive, S 
Bales Trainer Sales Promotion Manager 
Manufacturer’ s Agent, and all positions 
in retail, wholesale, or specialty selling. 


([] Commercial Law, 


Name ----- 


Address 
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H stoders edern Foremanship: Training for 
itions in Shop Man ent, such as 
png General Foreman, Fore- 

. etc. 


————————. 


Position. - 


trol, Industrial Engineering, etc. 


a} Personnel Management: Training in 
the position of Personnel Manager, In- 
dustrial Relations Manager, Employ- 
ment Manager. 
oO Mod: Busi Correspond 
Training for Sales or Collection Corre- 
ndent, Sales Promotion Manager, 
ail Sales Manager, Secretary, etc, 


Oo Expert Bookkeeping. 





. 


otypy. 
Telegraphy. 
Commercial 
Spanish. 
Business English. 
Effective Speaking. 

Cc. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountapts. 

Credit and Collection Corre- 
spondence. 
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1 PAYROLL 


\ POST OFFICE CLERKS 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
RURAL MAIL CARRIERS 


Railway Postal Clerks 


BOOKKEEPERS STENOGRAPHERS 
INCOME TAX AUDITORS 
CLERKS IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
Mii; PROHIBITION AGENTS 
and INVESTIGATORS 


$1,260 to 
$3,400 a Year 


These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business conditions, lockouts or politics will not affect them. . S. Government 
employees get their pay for full twelve months every year. There is no such thing as“HARD TIMES” i in the U. S. Gov- 


iy Railway Postal Clerks 


Railway Postal Clerks now get $1,900 the first year regular, being paid on the 
first and fifteenth of each month. $79 each pay day. Their pay is quickly 
increased, $100 and $150 a year, the maximum being $2,700 a year. $112.50 each 
pay day. They get extra allowance for hotel expenses when away from home. 


Paid Vacations 


Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees, are given 
a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 18 days). On 
runs they usually work three days and have three days off duty, 
or in the same proportion. During this off duty and vacation, 
their pay continues just as though they were working. When 
they grow old they are retired with a pension. As Railway 
Postal Clerks are continually traveling, they have an excellent 
chance to see the country. 






| 












New 
Bandit Proof 
Railway Mail Car 


City Mail Carriers—Post Office Clerks 


Clerks and Carriers get $1,700 the first year regular, and automatically increase $100 
a year to $2,100 with further increase to $2,300. They also have 15 days vacation. liek Sake sae cee cis Sik See ee 
Many February Examinations will be held. City residence is unnecessary. / 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Prohibition Agents—Investigators / Dept. L318. Rochester, N. Y. 


e / 








(Open to men 23 to 57) ‘ R 
Salary $2,300 to $3,400 a year. Work connected with the enforcement of the National 4 ush to me, entirely free of — @ (1) a full 
Prohibition Law ~ description of the position checked below; (2) 
9 $ Tell me how to get the position checked; (3) 
Ww w w? Free copy of 32 page illustrated book, “Uy, S, 
hat ill You Earn 5 Years from No S Government Positions and How to Get Them,’ 
Compare ae conditio ys with your present or prospective conditions, perhaps > with list of positions now obtainable. 
anging ) frequently, kicking around from post to pillar, no chance in 7 
ght fe rr P ERM ANE NT employment; frequently out of a position and the year’s £ .-Railway Postal Clerk...........--.-.- ($1900-$2700) 
average salary ver ion pO A a yh, = ee ane wit sr = cost (GO =I, c nocccccccccccesocsss ($1700-$2300) 
ANY ASSURANCE 17 AT A FE ARS ( ( F : a 
270) OR MORE A YEAR. EVERY YEAR o .. City Mail GUE nc ceccccccccecocccensed ($1700-$2100) 
— CLG OC RT ($2100-$3300) 
y ..Clerk in Government Offices ............. ($1260-$2100) 
Tv ....Prohibition Agent and Investigator........ ($2Z300-$3400) 
Get Free List of Positions = 
Fill out the ir it off and mail it today—now, at once, ° 
DO IT ‘NOW- Thi s investment of two cents for a postage stamp / WD akdweecndisdsbabdccdesssdccetdecsssee@beteteccatestenks ‘ 
result in you getting a U. S. Government Job / 
/ 











O EE a uninscsadeiesnamin igi ¢s<nueeieieaeesdemenienlibiie emma 
/ Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—Write or Print Plainly. 
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RE you a lover of detective stories? Then we have been 
working more than a year for you—whether you know it or 
not! And now at last, after a thorough sifting of the world’s 

literature, the 101 World’s Greatest Detective Stories of all time 
have been published in ONE amazing volume! 

Their authors—of such varied nationalities and times as 
Boccaccio, Voltaire, Oppenheim, and Tolstoi! 

Their scope—every phase of crime. Blackmail, Banditry, 


101 Masterpieces 
of Mystery 


Law Beaters.. Richard Connell 
Tough...... Walter Davenport 
Tracks in the Snow 

Alfred Henry Lewis 
In Various Roles .Maupassant 
Stolen White Elephant... Twain 


Three Rings........ Boccaccio Murder, Forgery, Treason! 

be 2 wae _ ~ yp ee Not one of this series is the ordinary “thriller” that can be 

The Tragedy in the Greek “seen through” at once. Read the titles, and you'll see why 
oom..........Sax Rohmer : - 


hundreds of hours of real thrills await you! From the liter- 
ature of France, England, Spain, Russia, Italy, Arabia, Por- 
tugal, and America—the finest stories have been gleaned 
Now they are ready to be sent to you for free examination 
—bound in one slender, beautiful volume—for only $2.98 
Less than 3c per story! 


Only $2.98 


An A iventure of Raffles 
E. W. Hornung 
The Gray Seal Frank L.Packard 
Talking Bird. .. Harris Dickson 
A Coatiieee Crime....... Millet 
he Night of Gems. . . .Sabatini 
The Lady With the Hatchet 
Leblanc 
Extradition ...... Arthur Train 
The Four Just Men 
Edgar Wallace 










DONE. in2cateeeened A. Moroso 
ian Debt Cellecter....06. Eaee’ Many of these superb mystery tales have been, until now 
Minin Puat ls Anno it. Grom hidden in the collected works of the famous authors. Few 
A Purloined Letter........- Poe people dreamed that writers like Chekhov and Maupassant, tor 
pneitivos se: Soreses p50 eae instance, were capable of such exciting suspense, such breath 
odging for the Night Stevenson oe ie 
12 Green Russian Garnets 4 taking surprises. 
A. S. Hardy 
Dr.Manette’s Manuscript Dickens 4 > »? 
Dick Turpin...... Prison Records How can it be done? 
aaenarians eee The volume itself must be seen to be apprec iated fully. Fine 
Iron Shroud ..........Mudford quality thin paper makes it possible. Printed in large, readable 
Ghacper of Alsanndrte oieen type, beautful grained cover, this latest development in book- 
? . ° . . 
The Biter Bit Rane. ".. Collins making will amaze and delight you. And you can examine 
, * * SeeenepeeTeet Alarcon it without obligation. ra 
The Confession. . ... Hume 


Love and Police. . ...Gaboriau 
Madame Noel .........- Vidocq 
Case of Identity............ Doyle 
The Silent Bullet Arthur B. Reeve 


Sent on FREE EXAMINATION” 


Pay nothing in advance—nothing to the post- gf 












eons er ot man. Just clip and mail the coupon. When o WALTER 
‘Soune tate "“Gepenhein the book comes, you have a week to read 4@" J. BLACK, Inc. 
Mr. Higginbotham’s Catas- and enjoy it before you decide whether 4? Dept. 661 
Min “ hal’s Sai — you want to own it. If you do not YA 171 Madison Avenue, 
ee oe decide that this is a treasure- 4 New York 
Jacques Collin............ Balzac chest of thrilling and fascinat- 4 
Spee ee mee 7 ing stories return the book Pd Gentlemen: Please send me for 
. y s “ 7S eeeeee - ran . 
Rinconete and Cortadilio and forget the matter. a free examination your new one 
Cervantes You risk nothing. ,¢@ volume edition of the Werld’s 16 
The Beaucaire Diligence. . Daudet Ss ail the cou- e Best Detective Stories—printed in large 
L 0 mail the cou *) 
BS Bisse es idee cesced Chekhov - today ! e clear type on opaque thin paper, bound 
Fen bSececeseocecesss Tolstoi pon oday rs in morocco-grained cloth. I will either re 
artouche * : . nani ; 
i : © turn the book at your expense or send you 
I scenes ~~ , 4 $2.98 in full payment within one week. 
Three Strangers............Hardy o 
Tracked by Trappers ...... Ouida oe 
Knightsbridge Mystery... ...Reade I” Noms 
aa... ee Pea Nz Lh Nath astdbodadcibaewaewensbedcsameksstbbosesianenen 
Jack Shepherd.......... Chronicles 
Legend of Count Julian...... Irving 
Condy Cullen and The Gauger SAdvoes 
a ic cites ccadsvate ss edeudebreesdeboedsesesckemisicnseseces 
AND MANY OTHERS 
¢? " 
a YF saccnccccccsccescccccccccccscccesetcesccescooces SHALE onc ccecececcsseccecees 
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On Sale January 17th 





A Masterpiece 


of 
Mystery 


By SELDON 
TRUSS 


Millionaire 


HERE never was a story like this. equaling that very amazing performance. 


Why? Because its author has a perfect 
genius for the most thrilling melodrama 
and plot entanglement without any sacri- 


He has—and topped it! 

Where his former story gave you a shock 
and a thrill, this new novel gives you ten 
of them. 








fice of reality. 

Those of you who read his “‘Mystery of 
the Living Alibi,’ which ran in four recent Mystery story fans are in for the biggest 
issues of this magazine, will wonder how treat of the winter season in “The Stolen 
Seldon Truss could come anywhere near Millionaire.”’ 


You will wonder how he does it! 


Among the Stars in the Same Issue: 


JoHn N. GREELY 
B. C. Forbes 
Cuartes J. McGuirk 


Harvey FERGUSSON HERBERT ASBURY 
Vincie E. Rog 


Epison MARSHALL 


O. O. McIntyre 


bees New McC uvrers Is FIRST IN FICTION 
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JamMEsS Hopper 
RicHARD CONNELL 
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Speechless. When a Few Words 





Would Have Made Me! 


But now I can face the largest audience 
without a trace of stage fright 


HE annual banquet of our Association 

I the biggest men in the industry pres- 

ent—and without a word of warning the 
Chairman called on me to speak—and my 
mind went blank! 

I half rose from my seat, bowed awkwardly 
and mumbled, “I’m afraid you'll have to ex- 
cuse me today,’’and dropped back in my chair. 

Speechless—when a few words would have 
made me! The opportunity I had been wait- 
ing for all my life—and 


real ability, which was hidden so long by 
stage fright, is now recognized by everyone. 
I am asked to conferences, luncheons and 
banquets as a popular after-dinner speaker. 
This amazing training has made me into a 
self-confident, aggressive talker—an easy, ver- 
satile conversationalist—almost. overnight. 
* * > * 
No matter what work you are now doing, 
nor what may be your station in life; no mat- 
ter how timid and self-con- 





had thrown it away! If I 
could have made a simple 
little speech—giving my 
opinion of trade conditions in 
a concise, witty, interesting 
way, I know I would have 
been made for life! 


What 20 Minutes a 
Day Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to address board meetings 
How to propose and respond to toasts 


scious you now are when 
called upon to speak, you can 
quickly bring out your natu- 
ral ability and become a pow- 
erful speaker. Now, through 
an amazing new training, 
you can quickly shape your- 


Always I had been a vic- J wow to make a political speech self into an outstanding, in- 
tim of paralyzing stage How to tell entertaining stories fluential speaker, able _to 
fright. Because of my timid- How to make after-dinner speeches dominate one man or five 
ity, my diffidence, I was just How to converse interestingly thousand. 


a nobody, with no knack of How to write better letters 
: How to sell more goods 
How to train your memory This 
How to enlarge your vocabulary 
How to overcome stage fright 


impressing others—of put- 
ting myself across. No mat- 
ter how hard I worked, it all 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


s new method is so 
delightfully simple and easy 


went for nothing—I could How to develop self-confidence that you cannot fail to pro- 
never win the big positions, How to acquire a winning personality gress rapidly. Right from the 
the important offices, simply How to strengthen your will-power and J start you will find that it is 


because I was tongue-tied in ambition 
public. 

And then like magic I dis- 
covered how to overcome 
my stage fright—and I was 





How to become a clear accurate thinker 
How to develop your power of concentra- 


io 
How to be the master of any situation 


becoming easier and easier 
to express yourself. Thou- 
sands have proved that by 
spending only 20 minutes a 
day in the privacy of their 








amazed to learn that I actu- 
ally had a natural gift for public speaking. 
With the aid of a splendid new method, I 
rapidly developed this gift, until, in a ridicu- 
lously short time, I was able to face giant 
audiences—without a trace of stage fright! 
Today I am one of the biggest men in our 
industry. Scarcely a meeting or banquet is 
held without me being asked to speak. My 
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own homes they can acquire 
the ability to speak so easily and quickly that 
they are amazed at the great improvement in 
themselves. 


Send for this Amazing Booklet 


This new method of training is fully de- 
scribed in a very interesting and informative 


booklet which is now being sent to everyone 
mailing the coupon below. This booklet is 
called How to Work Wonders with Words 
In it you are told how this new, easy method 
will enable you to conquer stage fright, self- 
consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and fear 
Not only men who have made millions but 
thousands of others, have sent for this booklet 
and are unstinting in their praise of it. You 
are told how you can bring out and develop 
your priceless “hidden knack’’—the natural 
gift within you—which will win for you ad- 
vancement in position and salary, popularity, 
social standing, power and real success. You 
can obtain your copy absolutely free by send- 
ing the coupon. 
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CO1 - Exception- 
ally brilliant, first 
quality, genuine 
blue - white dia 
mond and4French 
blue sapphires 
gorgeously hand CD2- Exquisitely 
engraved and engraved love- 
pierced 18K solid knot design en- 
white gold mount- agement ring, 

y ng &.7iamonth 4 18K solid white 
gold set with 

flashing, genuine 
blue white dia- 
nond. $4.08 a mo. 
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Finest blue white WK “solid White Gold x 
mond we yee engagement ring, |: 
| gryyed IK Solidwhite = ABR dlemens Guaranteeo Savines : 
Gold ounting, $2.21 a $4.9 t os 
| month. = — Direct Diamond Importations and volume sales, : 
enable us to offer‘you genuine diamonds,’ standard p16 
| watches and exquisite jewelry at saving prices with the cois The $7590 3 
| added advantage and convenience of dignified credit. po woey F s4g5° “ Bordeaux” 
cluster o ISK Solid White Gold 


HOW .TO ORDER perfectly matehed, 
Just send $1 with your order and your selection comes to you finest quality blue 
on 10 Days Free Trial. No C. O. D. to pay on arrival. After 
free trial, pay, balance in twelve equal monthly payments. 


engagement ring, hand 
carved bow-knot de- 





white diamonds, 18K 
Solid White Gold ‘ign. Fine 
mounting. $3.96 a mo. 
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blue white diamond. 
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| cos $3750 cos $2950 10 Days Free Trial—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
| E » bond . on Hands oo ved If not satisfied after 10 days trial, return shipment at our ex- 
xquisitety na : slandeomely engraver yense and entire deposit will be refunded. Written guarantee 
wraved 18K Solid 8K Solid White Gold p ad Gill avenn aabenane 
White Gold lady's wedding ring, 5 genu - every 8 y 
ring ‘inest quality ne blue white dia All Dealings Strictly Confidential 
} genuin ° , white monds. $2.38 a month A Full Year To Pay! No extra charges. You take no risk — 


satisfaction absolutely guaranteed or money back, 
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The ‘‘Mayfair”’ 18K Artistically hand en- 

i Solid White Gold, beau- graved 18K solid white 
oe hand — Ee newest style 
| Completely illus- ady’s mounting. Fin- ady *s mounting. 3 
| FREE. - est grade, genuine fiery first eae, blue 
trated catalogue blue white diamond. white diamon 6 


of genuine diamonds; Bulova, 
Elgin, Waltham, Hamilton, 
Howard, Illinois‘ watches; 
fine jewelry, silverware at 
>, bargain prices. Write now 


$4.71 a month a month. 








cos $3675 
New. lady's friendship 
blue white diamond ring, ISK Solid White 
$3.48 a month Gold, 3 perfectly 
matched, blue white 
tiamonds. $2.95 a mo 
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New ELGIN 
“Parisienne”’ $1975 


Model CD 11- Gentle- 
man's Strap Watch. 
Guaranteed 15 jewel 
movement; handsome- 
ly engraved green or 
white gold barrel shape case 
radium dial. Warranted 
accurate. $1.56 a month 


Pat 
14K SOLID WHITE 
GOLD, engraved case. 
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jewel mov Ge 
WRISTACKAT-” ‘flexible | bracelet, 
$2.00 a month. 
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tionally advertised, Elgin or 
Waitham thin mode! move- 
ment. 12 size, engraved octagon 
design, green gold filled case. 
Comes ‘an SSO 
wit nife anc 
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2a month movement. 2 blue white diamonds, 4 French 
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Aviation Training 






Over 400 Students are now being trained for 
Aviation-success at Parks Air College—largest 
civilian aviation school in America. 





costs no more at this great 
University of the Air! 


ERE is a great message for the air- 

minded young men of America: The 
most complete and thorough Aviation 
training today available is offered at Parks 
Air College, at fees lower than those of 
many inferior schools. The Complete 
Pilot’s Course qualifies you to fly and 
maintain your own airplane with skill and 
safety. The Advanced Pilot’s Course qual- 
ifies you for Limited Commercial License 
under the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
and opens for you a future of adventure, 
travel and profitable employment un- 
equalled today. 

Aviation has passed the stage where or- 
dinary training methods mean anything. 
Where you are trained, and how you are 
trained, will determine your place in Avia- 
tion a year—two years—five years from 
now. Parks Air College, nationally recog- 
nized, is weekly sending out graduates to 
good jobs in the industry. Parks-trained 
pilots are making $700 per month and up! 
One organization alone has agreed to take 
200 of our graduate pilots by spring! 

The photos on this page give you just a 
few glimpses of Parks Air College. 
Twenty-six licensed training planes; fifteen 
transport pilots, over $150,000 worth of 
training equipment; hangars, classrooms 
restaurant, recreation hall, etc. Parks is 
like a great university! You get flying 
instruction every day on brand new train- 
ing planes equipped with OXS5 and Whirl- 
wind engines, fitted with stick and wheel 
control—thorough flying instruction that 
turns you out a real pilot ready for suc- 
cess. 


Thorough Training 


At Parks Air College you are taught 
straight flying, aerobatics, forced landings, 
vertical banks, cross wind landings, cross 
country flying, recovery from spins, and 
other flight operations by nationally-known 
transport pilots. 

And in addition to flying, you must 
know aerial navigation, meteorology, aero- 
dynamics; be familiar with such famous 
engines as Whirlwind, Caminez, OXS, 
Velie, Wasp and others. You must know 
how to take care of your own ship! All 
this is included at Parks Air College! 

No wonder students have come to Parks 
from every state in the Union and from 
Canada, Panama and South America! No 


- wonder they are now coming from Hono- 


lulu, Europe, even Africa! 


Low Expenses 


You can live comfortably for as little 
as $15 per week at Parks Air College, in 
the dormitories provided for students. If 
necessary you can earn that sum in a 
part-time job which will not interfere with 
your training. We will help students to 
find such employment. 

Our 32-page catalog, “Skyward Ho!”, gives 
full details about our college, about com- 
mercial aviation, and about 
our courses. It contains 
over 100 actual photographic 
illustrations, so you can see 
with your own eyes exactly 
how Parks excels. 

If you are serious about 
your future, send for a copy 
of “Skyward Ho!” by Air 
Mail at once! Use the coupon. 


PARKS @er COLLEGE 


248-L, MISSOURI THEATRE BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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or AR nes me 


PAIR COLLEG 








All photos taken on Parks Airport 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE, INC., 
248-L, Missouri Theatre Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me “Skyward Ho!” at once, with full 
information about the greatest Aviation School 
in America and its low-priced courses of 
training. 


Name 


Address 














McClure’s 


You Know What You Like and Dislike. 


Entirely Satisfied 

Gentlemen 

When hunting for a copy of McCrure’s, on the newsstands 
today, had difficulty in finding one, due, I was told, almost 
entirely, to the desire of World War veterans to read the article 
about General Edwards 

Want to congratulate you upon securing such an interesting 
and well-written article, as well as upon every other portion of 
the issue Yours very truly, 
PuHoenix, ARIZONA D. D. Doveras 


He Knows His Publicity 

Dear Sirs 

Why do you help John Roach Straton in his crusade for pub- 
licity? It certainly seems to me that he ts getting far more 
notoriety than he, or his position in life, merits. Truly a hound 
for the front page, I think 

And Straton is certainly all wrong in his denunciation of 
Clarence Darrow There ts the greatest lawver of today And 
Al Smith is just the opposite of Straton’s ideas about him. His 
sizing up of Bryan is purely emotional and consequently is 
neither fact nor truth 

The metropolitan newspapers have the right dope on this 
man. The way he tried to slide out of that liquor scandal, in 


his hotel, was priceless. He certainly hates to be ribbed but 
certainly loves to rib 

Whether Straton has any brains or not, I don’t know nor 
care, but you will notice he only knocks the men that are fighters 


and winners. Darned clever—I say Thereby gaining lots of 

publicity—free—and satisfying his ego. Vanity must be served 
Sincerely, 

Miami, Fioripa Cuas. D. Twynnet 


. = 
Should Be a Weekly 
Dear Mr. Wheeler 
Your magazine has stepped out of the beaten path and has 
given us something worth while in real life problems, dealing 
with affairs of men and women in every day life 


McCiure's is a different magazine But—there’s a very 
serious objection that I have to McC.rure's, and I want to 
register my complaint vigorously on that score—It’s Too D M 


LonG Between Issues Cordially yours, 


McVeicu, Kentucky Jno C. McNerrt 


Hurray For Dempsey 
Dear Sir 

Mr. McGuirk’'s article in this month's McCrure’s on the 
Ficut Racker, is sure worth reading to us guys who can only 
afford to read of the result, in the morning paper. That $100,000 
for ‘protection,”’ is an ‘‘eye-opener.”’ 

Imagine Gentleman Gene accepting it!! Every one will admire 
Jack's answer, and well—he is still champion, although he lost 
the referee's verdict 
MARYLAND 
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Joun J. O'Neiti 


Let Us Know, too! 


Doesn’t Like Serials 
Déar Sir: 

The new magazine is good and getting better, but please 
cut out such tripe as THe PrisoNER IN THE Opat and Tue Mystery 
or THE LivinG Auta. Such stuff is good for novels that one can 
read for the sake of mere relaxation under a tree or in a hammock, 
but when it comes to putting it in a monthly magazine, with 
the merest skeleton of a synopsis to guide one back a month in 
memory, it’s no good. Leave such truck to the dollar series. 
We can stand a lot of such stories as Toe Lancpon Mystery. 
Omana, NEBRASKA Tom MaNnLey 


We Did 

Dear Sirs: 

Since the change in policy, McCrure’s has really become a 
worth while, interesting magazine, but 

Your articles are interesting and up to the minute news, and 
are well worth reading, but 

Your stories as a whole are good, excellent variety and are 
sure to satisfy the most particular readers, but 

Why—oh—why don't you change the covers? McCrure’s is 
a man's magazine, net a mechanical or scientific sheet. Please 
let's have some real snappy sport covers that will live up to what 
is between the covers Yours, 
PorTLAND, OREGON Jerr. Witcox 


Memories of War 

Dear Sir 

As I have just finished reading Tarovucn Hett To Grory in 
McCivre’s, I, as secretary of Company M, Veterans’ Associa- 
tion, feel as though we would like to let you know how good 
it made us feel to read over those honorable lines. It brought 
back memories never to be forgotten 

Hoping you can express our views to the writer, Mr. James 
Hopper Yours truly, 

Co. M. 1o7 Vets. Assoc. 

Herkimer, New York Leroy RuLLER 


Page T. Howard Kelly 
Dear Sirs: 

As a veteran of the World War, I read with much interest, 
Mr. Kelly's article in October McCiure’s. 

May I hope that in some future article he will tell the follow- 
ing Wuys? 

1. Wnuy was General Pershing placed at head of the A.E.F.? 

2. Way were Army traditions, even Army regulations, 
kicked aside to raise John J. Pershing from the captaincy of a 
small company to the rank of Major General? 

3. Other than President Roosevelt's recommendation, Way 
was a man who had never commanded a battalion as a major, 
never commanded a regiment as a colonel, never had commanded 
a brigade, made a General, over many officers holding priority? 

4. After refusing six times to confirm the promotion of 
Captain’ Pershing, to grade of General, Way did the Senate 
finally make the appointment? Very truly, 
Orvanpo, Fioripa Ben R. Leicu 
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"GENUINE MODEL *3 ‘ 


——— 









ERE’S your chance to own 
that genuine Model 3 Corona 
you’ve wanted—on the easiest 

terms ever offered—at ONE-THIRD 

OFF regular price! Complete in 

every detail; back spacer, etc. New 

Machine Guarantee. Recognized the 

| world over as the finest, strongest, 
NJ sturdiest portable built. 


Yours for 10 DAYS FREE 


Only a limited number of these splendid 
Send 


machines available. To get one, you must act 

now! Experience the joy this personal writing 

rtable typewriter can give you! Use it ten days 

No ree! See how easy it is to run and the splendidly 
typed letters it turns out. Ideal for the office desk, 

home, traveling. Small, compact, light, conveni- 

Mone ent. Don’t send out letters, manuscripts, reports, 
bills in poor handwriting when you can have this 

Corona at such a low price or on such easy terms. 



















Leatheroid carrying case, 
oiler, instructions free on this 


























offer. Send no money—just a ee 7 

the coupon. Without delay ! ' 

or red tape we will send you | Save Money ! 

the Corona. Try it 10 days. 

If you decide to keep it, send ) oom 

or $2—th my t th | 360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, 1 

< y en a mon \ Sito ane He Cusean, v.05. Chase. De og ts Gepost Rate of eg 1 

until —_ special — of | ance of $39.90 price ls paid; the title to remain with you until then Tam j 

$39.90 is paid (cash price to have 10 days to try typewriter. If | decide not to keep it. 1 will re- 
$36.40). Now is the time ——— 

: | ! 

to buy. This offer may i Sol al 

never be repeated. Mail ‘Wp pneneaaaneomnieeemennent eel 

coupon now. ae : ' 

! 
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This Standard size 25-volume set of 
Modern American Law, cited by 
Supreme Courts as “'M.A.L.,” is 
the basis of the Blackstone course. 












LAW TRAINING=SUCCESS 


HIS message is directed.to the man who is 
contemplating the study of law- 
And where is the man who has not at 
some time yearned for law training and the cer- 
tainty of success it brings? 


The Aristocrat of Studies 


Law is the aristocrat among training courses. 
Law students are stamped as men of discernment 
and dignity. They are looked upon with respect. 

A knowledge of law is an absolute necessity 
in every line of business or professional activity. 
Law enhances earning power 
and serves as the means of 
certain advancement. The de- 





Elaborate Lesson Material 


But the set of text books is only one part of this rather 
unusual course. There is, in addition, the elaborate lesson 
material mailed at regular intervals. The lessons direct the 
student's study efforts carefully, provide him with the written 
work to be done, and call his attention to rules of law per- 
taining to his regular daily affairs. LL. B. degree conferred. 

This text and lesson material was prepared by’ a group 
of eighty of the most prominent law authorities in the Uni- 
ted States. Included in the list of authors are Justices Taft 
and Sutherland of the United States Supreme Court, the 
deans of eight leading resident law schools, university law 
professors, and state supreme court judges. 


No Exaggerated Claims 


The Institute makes no claim that the 
study of its course will bring a startling 





mand for a law training is 
growing constantly. 

For years the Blackstone 
Institute, through its home- 
study law course and service, 
has been meeting and satisfy- 


1 


GOOD REASONS 


Blackstone Institute teaches one subject only — 
Law, and its present course is based on 36 years 
of experience in non-resident educational work. 


The instruction method is a combination of 
text reading and study of leading illustrative 
cases—a method recognized as the best and 
most thorough plan yet devised. 


The authors of the Blackstone course are out- 
standing authorities in the field of law. They 


increase in income to every student. 
Yet most students have reported in- 
creases, some as high as 200% before 
completing the course. 

Neither does the Institute claim that 
a law training will enable you to earn 
from $10,000 to $35,000 a year, yet a 
great many law-trained men earn in 
excess of that. 

The Institute does claim that a law 


ing this demand. Today the al 
Institute can point to more 





know what law you need and how to teach it 


training isthe best foundation for a suc- 
cessful business or professional career, 
and that its course is without a peer in 








than 50,000 people, among 

them being corporation officials, business execu- 
tives, bankers, lawyers, public accountants and 
others, who have received financial, personal or 
business benefits from this training. Many suc- 
cessful attorneys are among our graduates. 


The Outstanding Course 


The Blackstone Institute delivers to its students 
immediately upon enrollment the complete set of 
text books for the entire course—not one volume 
at a time. 

This is the famous 25-volume Modern Ameri- 
can Law library, cited as standard and authorita- 
tive by the courts of last resort. (See illustration 
in miniature above.) This library forms the basis of the 
course and serves immediately as a valuable reference work 
upon the entire field of modern-day law. Many students 
have said that the library alone is worth the modest tuition 
fee asked for the entire course. 


the field of non-resident law instruction. 


Mail Coupon Today 


The Institute prides itself on the value in text and lesson ma- 
terial delivered and the quality of educational service rendered. 
Full details may be had by asking for a copy of the Institute’s 
128-page book, “The Law-Trained Man.” 

Here again is definite value and full recom- 
pense for the effort involved in writing for your copy, for 


this little book contains some valuable legal tips and pointers 
which you can apply at once in your daily business affairs. 


There is no charge for the book. It is free, and you may 
have a copy with our compliments if you will send a post 
card request or use the convenient coupon below. Address 
Blackstone Institute, Dept. 821, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chic ago, 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 821, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 


Please send me by mail, and without obligation, a copy of your 128-page 
book, ““The Law-Trained Man,” and details of your law courseand service. 


Name 





Business Position — ___ — 








Business Address ____ 
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astles in America 
By THE EDITOR 


WENTY-FIVE years ago 

an American millionaire 
built a castle in Fifth Avenue 
to stand for the ages—so he 
thought. 

The foundations were im- 
bedded in solid rock. Inside 
this mansion-for-the-ages were 
all the comforts and conve- 
niences for generations of this 
man’s family. 

But now the house is gone! 

Its site was too valuable 
even for the residence of one of 
America’s richest families. 
Business pushed the castle 
right off the map—the need 
for luxury for the few gave 
way to the needs of service 
for the many. 


N LONDON or Paris, or 

Rome or Peking, the pal- 
ace might have stood for ages 
as a monument to the busi- 
ness genius of an ancestor. 
But the American heirs sold 
the palace as if it had been a 
mere pile of rocks—which it 
was in this modern age. To 
them it was not a monument. 
It was a hindrance to progress 
—to their own progress and 
to the progress of a great 
city. 

And so the castle was 
junked. How typical of 
America! Wehaveoutstripped 
the world because we ae 
had the courage to junk the 
physical past. We find that 
on some railways electricity is better than steam, and we 
junk the steam locomotives. Steel structures are better 
than stone and we junk the stone. One new factory ma- 
chine is better than a half dozen old ones and we junk the 
old and pay for both new and old machines out of the in- 
creased profits of the new. 


form. 


COMORROW a young man may arrive with a new idea 
that will junk thousands of machines—and in America 
we will not fight his idea. The young man will be en- 
riched and honored—for a man with a new idea or a revo- 
lutionary invention is a fool for a shorter time in America 
than in any other country in the world. 
Turn to the article ‘Seven Pioneers in Industry Who 
Started Turning the World Upside Down,’ on page 62, 
and see how powerful is the new idea in American business. 
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Three years ago, when this drawing of ‘‘Castles 
of the Future” was made by Hugh Ferriss, it 
was lauded as a vision of the great American 


city of the next generation. 
dream of a city of about 1950. 
are at 1929—and the vision is already taking 
And how soon will these towering 
structures be obsolete junk in this swiftly- 
moving nation? On Page 86, Mr. Ford gives 
his estimate of the number of old-time centuries 
a modern man lives in a single lifetime 


Ideas in American business 
have made us what we are 
and will make us what we are 
to be. 

But, as Henry Ford tells 
Mr. Trine in the article on 
page 46, thinking—the pro- 
duction of a new idea—is the 
hardest work in the world! 


ND that’s why so few 
think and why good 
ideas are so rare. 

There is more to success, 
however, than a good idea. 
Some one must have the cour- 
age and persistence to escort 
the infant through the cold 
of discouragement and the 
fogs of misunderstanding. 

The seven men who turned 
the industrial world up- 
side down all had new and 
revolutionary ideas, but they 
had also the qualities for suc- 
cess which Mr. Ford outlines 
for Mr. Trine—persistence, 
confidence, courage, knowl- 
edge, and the desire to serve 
their public honestly, fairly 
and humanely. 


It was an artist’s 


HE cordial reception given 
But here we P & 


to great thoughts in this 
keen nation proves that we are 
not the materialists we are 
rated by the rest of the world. 
The reverence we pay to the 


y acy nd of a new idea 
shows how materialistic we 
are! 


We tear down our useless castles and junk our obsolete 
machines and methods. The traditions we allow to sur- 
vive are not physical but the intangibles of the mind and 
spirit—ideals! We are always driving forward toward 
something better, finer, richer—toward the great triumphs 
of the mind and spirit, which cause great nations to live 
through golden age after age and which enable their 
subtle influence to linger in the world long after the 
physical elements have become dust clouds riding the 
aimless winds. 

In this kind of forward-striving, forward-looking nation 
one great idea may build a castle in America. It’s the 
kind of world a young man wants—whether his age be six- 
teen or sixty—and it’s the kind of world this magazine 
interprets to the men of Youthful America, in the vivid 
but informative style of the new generation. 
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These five men, arrested in Chicago’s gang war, 
are typical of the citizens of Gangland 


Is THE TIME APPROACHING: 


HEN the President of the 
United States must obey 
the will of a gangster chieftain? 


HEN the order!) processes 
of law will be superseded 


hy the decrees of criminal combi- 


nations? 
WHEN the American Repub- 
lic will groan under the in- 
cubus of a gigantic underworld 
organization, governed by a mas- 
ter thug, squatting in gang-rid- 
den Chicago like a huge octopus, 
and stretching his foul tentacles 


into every large city of the land? 


This dead 
violated the code of Gangland 


; “Taken for a _ ride.” 
HEN honest men who would 


protect their lives and prop- 
erty must form Vigilante posses and hunt down the 
gangster as the early American pioneer hunted the 
horse thief and the bad man? 


armed body-guards. 


ing danger that his 

These questions are not merely rhetorical. 
Spectacular and far-fetched as they may appear to the 
average man who fails to discern the turbulent under- 
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By 
HERBERT 


Author of the Sensational 


The Story of the 
Czars Who Are 
Empitres of Boot- 


derers in the Very 


current of crime and corruption that 
sweeps viciously beneath the smooth 
surface of American life, they but in- 
dicate a few of the potentialities of 
a situation that actually exists, and 
which is without a parallel in 
American history. 

Not even in the days when New 
York City was a veritable cesspool 
of sin, and richly deserved its title of 
**the modern Gomorrah,’’ when the 
metropolis was the mecca of crooks 
from all over the world, 
and contained dreadful 
slums swarming with 
thieves and murderers, 
did the criminal exert 
such tremendous power 
as now, or possess such 
vast wealth as he has 
amassed within the past 
half dozen years. 

Never before has the 
United States gazed upon 
the amazing spectacle of 
municipal, state and Fed- 
eral officialdom acting as 
chief mourners, and even 
as pall-bearers, at the 
funerals of notorious 
gangsters and crooks. 

Never before have 
American gang Captains 
owned town houses and 
luxurious Country estates; 
man never before have they 

been bold enough to roll 
through the streets in 


armored automobiles, or stalk abroad attended by heavily 


It is no longer safe for a citizen to walk the streets of our 
large centers of population; there is constant and increas- 


journey to home, office or place of 


employment will be interrupted by the crack of a gang- 
ster's revolver, the rattle of a machine gun, or the roar of 
a bomb or sawed-off shotgun. 
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ASBURY 


‘““Gangs of New York’’ 


Pitiless Criminal 
Rearing Invisible 
leggers and Mur- 
Heart of America 


A vast majority of the gang kill- 
ings have been committed in city 
streets in open contempt of the police, 
and in utter disregard of the danger 
to innocent women and children; 
crowded thoroughfares at the height 
of the luncheon and shopping hours 
have been sprayed with buckshot and 
machine-gun bullets, and sidewalks 
and pavements have been ripped and 
torn by dynamite and nitroglycerin. 

And the man who does his duty 
and accepts jury service 
on those rare occasions 
when gangsters are ar- 
rested and brought to 
trial for their misdeeds, 
must thereafter live in 
mortal terror lest he be 
murdered, his home de- 
stroyed by a bomb, or his 
wife mf children kid- 
napped and tortured. 

s it any wonder, when 
all men know the horror 
and certainty of the gang- 
ster's vengeance, and are 
rapidly becoming aware 
that he is the particular 
pet of the politician, that 
the criminals who have 
been punished for these 
outrages may be counted 
upon the fingers of the 
two hands? 

Is it any wonder that 
many of the most famous 
gang leaders, against 
whom it should be ridiculously easy to obtain conclusive 
evidence, have been arrested scores of times and yet have 
never been convicted? 

In continental United States during the past two 
years there have been at least 1,500 murders directly 
traceable to gang warfare and other underworld activities, 
and no fewer than 800 bombs have been exploded in busi- 
ness and residential areas. In Chicago, for the past few 
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“Scarface Al’ Capone, King of Gangsters, 
and leader of a gigantic booze trust 





International 


The end of Frank Yale’s career in Gangland. He 
defied the nabobs of the invisible empire 


years notorious as the crime center 
of the United States, the gangs 
have climaxed a long reign of terror 
with 215 murders, and in the past 
eight months, ninety-seven bombs 
were exploded as the gangsters 
strove to slake their thirst for 
blood, and obtain revenge upon 
business men who refused to pay 
tribute to them or help them in 
their unholy machinations. 

One interesting and important 
feature of the terrorization of 
Chicago is the fact that within one 
year twenty-seven manufacturers, 
with an annual business of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000, have aban- 
doned the Illinois metropolis and 
removed their factories to other 
cities, where the gangs have not 
yet obtained so firm a foothold. 

More than a hundred bomb ex- 
plosions have occurred in Detroit 
since late in 1925, when the gang- 
ster first made his appearance there, 
and in Cleveland the toll of the un- 
derworld has been thirteen killings in less than two years. 

The crash of dynamite has béen heard forty-three times 
in St. Louis during the past sixteen months, and within 
ninety days the chieftains of the three great gangs which 
have infested the Missouri city for the past eight years 
have executed the sentence of death upon eleven of their 
kind, aside from the frequent murders of inoffensive citizens. 

Similar increases in the number of killings, and in the 
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general activities of the 
underworld, have been 
reported from New Or- 
leans, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimoreand other cities, 
where the gangs are in the 
process of becoming firmly 
entrenched. 

And not only has sleepy 
Philadelphia been awak- 
ened by the rattle of the 
machine gun and the roar 
of the bomb, as_ the 
gangsters fought for con- 
trol of blackmailing and 
liquor privileges, but an 
investigation now in prog- 
ress has shown that the 
gang leaders have virtu- 
ally obtained control of 
the police and other city 
departments by the pay- 
ment of huge sums for 
protection. 

Because of the efficiency 
of her police, New York 
has been for several years 





Herman Rosenthal whose 
murder virtually put 
an end to open gambling 


considered _ practi- 
cally free of gangs, 
but the killing of 
Frank Uale, or Yale, 
n Brooklyn, inJuly, 
1925, disclosed that 
forseveral years they 
have been operating 
under cover, using 
the same systems of 
blackmail and ex- 
tortion that have 
proven so successful 
in Chicago 

Since the Yale B ee 
murder, believed to 
have been insti 
gated by jealous 
Chicago gunmen, 
there have been half a score of under- 
world killings in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, and, as this is written in 
mid-September, twenty-five Chicago 
runmen are said to be prowling the 
streets of the metropolis, each sworn 
to kill one New York gangster in re- 
venge tor the murder of Antonio 
Lombardo on September seventh, at 
Madison and Dearborn Streets, in the 
heart of Chicago's loop district 

Prohibition is the father of the 
modern gangster, and bootlegging is 
his life blood. It is true that even 
before an unenforcible law was in- 
flicted upon the United States by mid- 
Western fanatics, laboring under the 
delusion that morality could be im- 
posed by statute, the mountaineers of the southern and 
south-western states operated moonshine stills, and 
waged ferocious warfare against the revenue officers who 
invaded the hills on sporadic forays, and that such dry 
states as Kansas and Oklahoma fairly swarmed with boot- 
leggers, and were dotted with blind tigers. 

But in the mountains it was every man for himself; the 
maker of moonshine whiskey was distinctly an individual- 
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Monk Eastman whose bloody deeds are 
far outdone in Gangland today 





Spanish Louis, lieutenant of that very 
efficient chieftain, Monk Eastman 








ist, and the rum sellers of Kansas and Oklahoma were like- 
wise unorganized. Their guiding principle was live and 
let live, while the motto of the modern gangster and rum 
chieftain is kill and be killed. The open saloon provided 
a safe and cheap outlet for the flow of beers and liquors, 
and formed an effective barrier against the formation of 
the great rum-running, hi-jacking and bootlegging gangs 
which now dominate the underworld, and which have 
acquired such tremendous power within the past few 
years. . 

The wide-spread corruption and the 5 break- 
down of law enforcement, that has followed in the bloody 
wake of this extraordinary experiment in compulsory 
holiness, has made possible the formation of the first 
really nation-wide criminal organization that has ever 
existed in the United States. 

And the profits of this combination are astounding; it is 
estimated den the annual turn-over of the American liquor 
distributing industry exceeds $300,000,000, and to this 
vast sum must be added at least $250,000,000, the profits 
of blackmailing schemes which the gangs are enabled, 
with the aid of their police and other official connections, 
to inaugurate and carry to successful conclusions. Since 
the rum-running and bootlegging industries have become 
so highly organized, Chicago has toppled New York from 
her proud estate as the crime center of the United States, 
and has become the capital of the vast underworld empire 
which has been erected on the totter- 
ing ruins of Prohibition and the Vol- 
stead Act. 

There the King of the Gangsters 
may be found in the sinister figure of 
Alphonse Capone, once known as 
Big-Hearted Al Brown, but now no- 
torious throughout the United States 
as Scarface Al. He is so called be- 
cause of a deep scar running length- 
wise of his face, inflicted several years 
ago in Brooklyn when an indignant 
fellow gangster mistakenly thought he 
had turned stool-pigeon and was carry- 
ing tales to the police. 

Scarface Al is by all odds the most 
powerful figure in American criminal 
circles, and is the directing brain, the 
“big fellow,’’ behind the gigantic 
organization which 
is rapidly consoli- 
dating rival boot- 
legging interests and 
obtaining a foot- 
hold in every im- 
portant city in the 
United States. For 
several years his in- 
terests were largely 
concentrated in Chi- 
cago, along the Ca- 
nadian iuclehend in 
a few cities of the 
northeastern Atlan- 
tic seaboard. 

But within the 
past year he has in- 
cluded in his king- 
dom the state of 
Florida, where he owns a $100,000 mansion in Miami, and 
in recent months he has stretched his tentacles southward 
along the Atlantic coast, and has himself made an organiz- 
ing tour to New Orleans and thence westward along the 
Mexican border as far as Los Angeles. He is said to have 
obtaiged absolute control of the booze industry through- 
out the Southwest, where vast quantities of liquor are not 
only smuggled in from Mexico, but are manufactured in 
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stills and breweries hidden within the mountain cajfions. 

So numerous have these manufactories become in New 
Mexico, for example, that geologists and archeologists 
have complained that the country around Santa Fé and 
Taos is exceedingly dangerous; many have been prevented 
from carrying on legitimate research work until emissaries 
had been sent into the mountains to make arrangements 
with the gang leaders. 

Assurances have had to be given that the scientists 
would confine their quests to rocks and evidences of a lost 
civilization, and that they would be deaf, dumb and blind 
so far as booze was concerned. 

This situation is unquestionably the result of Scarface 
Al's trip through the southern half of the United States; 
and his fine Italian hand may also be discerned in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other large cities 
which, in recent months, have seen a tremendous increase 
in the number of gang killings, and in the flow of beers 
and liquors. 

Unless he is checked by honest officials and an outraged 
public, or toppled from his throne by the machine guns 
of ambitious aspirants to his 
titles and honors, it is likely 





that he is certain of 
the support of the po- 
litical higher-ups. 
Conditions which 
now prevail in our 
large cities, and espe- 
cially in Chicago 
where the gangster is 
king and the racketeer 
is heir apparent to the 
throne, are solely due 
to police inefficiency, 
and police inefficiency 
is invariably the result 
of governmental cor- 
ruption. 
here has never been 
a time in any American 
municipality when an 
honest city government 
was unable to cope 
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A. Rothstein, peer of gam- 
blers, whose murder is 
laid at Gangland’s door 





that within another year he 
will have become undisputed 
master of America’s liquor 
supply, and will be the head 
of an industry whose finan- 
cial assets, gigantic annual 
turn-over and great influence 
will give it top place in the 
ranks of big business. be ended: 

But there are two ways in 
which the activities of the l 
gangster can be ended, or at 
least curtailed to a very con- 
siderable exterit: 

1. Abandon or radically 2 
modify Prohibition, which 
would cause the almost im- 
mediate collapse of the gi- 
gantic underworld organiza- 
tion which now controls the 
hi-jacking, bootlegging and 





ProposED CURE 
The author says there are 
two ways in which the ac- 
tivities of the gangster can 


Abandon or radically 
modify Prohibition 


-Permit the police to club 
the gangster out of exist- 
ence without fear of politi- 
cal interference or reprisal 


with its crime problem, and if they 
could be sdiael that the order was 
more than empty bombast intended to 
deceive a credulous public, they could 
transform the Illinois city into a spot- 
less town within two months. 

The history of the New York under- 
world furnishes ample proof of the effi- 
cacy of this method—it was employed 
to effect the final smashing of every 
great gang that has infested the me- 
tropolis, San the bands of the early 
Five Points to the later Gophers and 
Hudson Dusters who terrorized Hell's 
Kitchen and Greenwich Village. 

It was first used effectively by Captain 
George W. Walling, later Chief of the 
New York police, in 1853. Impressed 
by the fact that the policeman armed 
with a night-stick was invariably the 








rum-running gangs, 
and would compel the 
gang chieftain to rely 
for his revenues on 
rackets or blackmail, 
and other ordinary un- 
derworld schemes, and 
so prevent the forma- 
tion of an efficient na- 
tional combination. 

2. Permit the police 
to club the gangster 
out of existence with- 
out fear of political in- 
terference or reprisal, 
or the maudlin objec- 
tions of sentimental 
old women. To ac- 
complish this, the po- 
lice require only three 
things—the black- 
jack, the night-stick 
and the backing of 
their official superiors in each and every circumstance. 

With these weapons they could speedily beat the gang- 
ster into submission and release American business from 
the incubus of the gang leader and the professional black- 
mailer, for it is almost axiomatic that the — or, in- 
deed, any type of criminal, will not stand before a night- 
stick or a black-jack wielded by a policeman who knows 
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Funeral of Antonio Lombardo of Chicago. 
In vengeance for his murder, confederates 
have pledged twenty-five killings 





victor in a hand-to-hand encounter 
with a criminal, Captain Walling 
organized his precinct force into 
Strong Arm Squads of four to six 
men each and sent them forth to do 
battle with the Honeymoon Gang, 
which was terrorizing the middle 
East Side around Madison Avenue 
and Twenty-ninth Street, with 
holdups and blackmailings. 

The police were assured that no 
attention would be paid either to 
the gangsters or their political 
friends, and that the sole object of 
the crusade was to crack as many 
criminal skulls as possible. No ar- 
rests were made, therefore crooked 
judges had no opportunity to free 
the gangster cum laude, as they 
constantly do now. 

Each policeman was given a list 
of known gangsters and killers, and 
when one of these worthies was 
sighted he was simply attacked and beaten with a night- 
stick, and warned that if he did not leave the district im- 
mediately he would receive another dose of the same medi- 
cine whenever he was seen again. 

Within a week the gang had been dispersed. It is rea- 
sonable to believe that a campaign by Strong Arm Squads 
in Chicago would have the same (Continued on page 116 
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The Story of 
An Airplane 
Mystery 


Wings 


By 






OSCAR SCHISGALL 


UKE HAGAN, who had tended the lighthouse for 
seven years, imagined he had learned to recognize 
every noise of the’ sea, every caprice of the wind. 

Yet this was something uncannily new. It startled him; 
made him forget the steaming potato poised on his lifted 
knife. He looked from his wife to Steve Darrett, his 
helper, with questioning wonder. 

‘“What do you make of it?’” he asked. 

Steve frowned. ‘Doesn't seem to be coming from the 
water,’ he mumbled 

‘Sounds as if it comes from ‘most everywhere 

It was a strangely steady sound, yet ever welling and 
subsiding; sometimes merely a hum, sometimes a drone 
that rose to angry, sputtering clamor. The thunder of surf 
on the island rocks could not quell it, nor could the hiss of 
thrashing foam 

Hagan turned his great head to listen more intently. 
And after a moment he pushed back his chair and went to 
the south window in the circular wall. 

‘‘Might be one of them rum-boat chasers,"’ he muttered 
but soon added, ‘‘Nope. Sounds too high up." 

A while he peered searchingly into unflecked blue skies. 
The dazzling radiance of the sea compelled him to narrow 
his small eyes, so that they became mere slits in his pon- 
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derous countenance. They were disconcertingly out of 

roportion to the rest of his massive features, those bril- 
fiane little eyes; and occasionally, when Luke narrowed 
them in that penetrating way he had, they appeared crafty, 
even cruel... . 

He studied the cloudless heavens carefully until, of a 
sudden, he uttered a low ejaculation. 

“What is it?’ called Steve. 

‘An airyplane, sure as the devil!”’ 

Agitation glowed in Luke's face as he whirled around. 
For in all the seven years he had lived on the island this 
was the first time an airplane had flown within sight of it. 

He reached the door before the others, though he had to 
pass them. But then, Luke Hagan invariably was first. 
Nancy and Steve had long ago discovered the wisdom of 
granting him precedence. He led them out to the rocks; 
and there they stood, all three of them, gazing in awe at 
the roaring wonder in the southern skies. 

The salt wind tore at them, sweeping through their hair 
and loudly flapping Nancy's dark skirt. Fifteen feet below 
them a fury wine foam continuously charged into crev- 
ices, splashed wildly over boulders, and hurled up jeweled 
fountains of swishing silver spray. 

And though drenching mists were blown over them, 
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Was It a Dream? 


Was It Only Imagination? 


Was it Something Supernatural ? 


Horror Hovered Over the Lonely Lighthouse Night After 
Night Until Guilty Conscience Spoke 


they noticed nothing—nothing save the marvel of the 
approaching plane. 

“It'll pass right over us!"’ Steve eagerly predicted. 
“Right over the light! Wonder who it is?”’ 

Luke did not immediately answer; he had begun to 
frown in perplexity. 

“IT dunno,’ he muttered at last. ‘‘Seems like a man’s a 
dainn fool to fly away out here in one of them things. 
Guess he— Say! What's happening up there?"’ 

The oncoming plane was behaving in a most astounding 
manner. Once it curved downward in a crazy crescent, 
only to right itself unexpectedly, darting ahead until again 
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Nancy was staring with 
wide, stupefied eyes at the 
floating wreck of the broken 
plane. Luke had seen it, too. 
“My God!” he cried, seiz- 
ing Steve’s arm, “the boat!” 


it swooped off at an abrupt, dipping tangent. 
When it straightened, it shot toward the 
lighthouse with the directness of a_bul- 
let. And then,-as if it had collided withsome 
invisible obstacle, it plunged down in a dizzy 
corkscrew spin, around and around, falling a 
thousand feet before it regained its balance. 
‘“Goshamighty!"’ Steve Darrett gasped in a whisper. 
‘There's something wrong, Luke!’’ 


4 O!"" said Nancy—and the word was like a horri- 
fied prayer. 

The plane was almost overhead now, perhaps fifteen 
hundred feet above them. With sunshine gleaming and 
glittering on its wings, it began to circle in a swift descent. 
The roar of its motor became a deafening throb that 
brought excitement and weird, inexplicable fear. When 
Nancy raised a bony hand to shade her eyes, it trembled. 

“Somebody's waving!"’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I can see his 
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arm. Look! Look! Can't you see it moving there?’ 

‘They're gonna land,"’ asserted Luke. “‘They—"’ 

The phrase died unfinished. For, though the plane was 
still high above the island, the roar of its motor stopped; 
stopped with a kind of strangled sob. 

The three on the rocks stared upward without compre- 
hension, wide-eyed, their muscles and minds queerly con- 
stricted. A sense of strange expectancy gripped them, held 
them motionless and mesmerized 

They saw the machine maintain its descending spiral for 
several uncertain seconds. There was beauty in its silent 
flight; grandeur; the final pose before disaster. . Then, 
suddenly, its nose pointed straight at the sea! 

Nancy opened her mouth to cry out, yet no word es- 
caped her. She stood as petrified as the men, watching the 
plane fall. It spun and twisted and flopped like a 
wild duck shot in air. It left a plume of gray smoke to be 
lashed away by the wind. Through a thousand feet of 
space it dropped to crash with a frightful sound upon the 
iridescent sea. 


S IT vanished, a great geyser of white foam leaped up 
fantastically to mark its grave. The wind caught the 
spray and whipped it off in a swishing curtain of liquid 
diamonds. But when it had settled, when the waves had 
resumed their imperturbable heaving, those on the island 
saw the wreck of the broken plane floating placidly. 

Luke Hagan drew a long, quivering breath. ‘‘My God!"’ 
he whispered. His deep voice was hoarse as he seized 
Steve's arm and said: *‘The boat!"’ 

Steve followed him in a sort of trance, loping 
behind Luke's tremendous figure in a dazed, me- 
chanical way. They left the woman standing on 
the rocks. She was staring with wide, stupefied 
eyes at the floating wreck 

The wind dashed upon her, disheveled her lus- 
terless hair so that it streamed out behind her, un- 
heeded. She seemed as lifeless as the tall gray 
tower. Yet the dry lips in her colorless face were 
stirring to form silent words. And the hands 
clasped at her chest were rigid in a frenzy of 
prayer 

On the leeward side of the island, Luke and 
Steve launched the heavy dory. They rowed with 
a desperate strength such as neither of them had 
ever before evinced. 

As their boat rounded the point below the 
tower and breasted the foam-crested waves, its 
prow rose high, like a rearing horse, then plunged 
down into a swirling green hollow 

Pull!’ panted Luke. “Daman it, pull!”’ 

“I'm doing all I can!"* the small Steve actually 
WwW ailed 

They sent the dory bounding over the waves; 
and though the plane lay less than a hundred 
yards from,the rocks, the passage seemed to oc- 
cupy hours of furious toil 

Finally alongside the broken thing, they ceased 
rowing to gape. It was a shattered, shapeless 
confusion of wreckage. The buffetings of the sea 
would soon shake it apart, sending it to the bot- 
tom piece by piece 

Steve, exhausted, felt a sickening apprehension 
overwhelm him. He pointed a crooked finger, 
but what he itenel Luke 
Hagan had already seen. Out 
of the cockpit hung two 
heads, lolling with each swell 
of water, swinging from side 
to side. 

Luke sat grim. ‘‘Hang on 
to the oars,”"’ he directed 
“T'll get them out.”’ 

They drew up to the cock- 
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pit, and Hagan climbed into it, stepping pee far into 
water. Steve, his face pallid and his eyes wild with hor- 
ror, clung to the wreck while he kept his seat in the dory. 
It appalled him, yet fascinated him too, to see the poise 
with which Luke Hagan could undertake this task. 

‘“Dead?”’ the small man cried hushedly. 

“Dunno yet,’ said Luke. ‘‘They're strapped down."’ 
Very deliberately his hands groped under water. ‘“‘Stand 
by, Steve. I'll have ‘em out.”’ 

From the foam-thrashed shore Nancy Hagan watched. 
Even her prayers were momentarily forgotten when she 
saw her husband lift those figures into the dory. Their 
limpness told her all she dectded to know. 

She stood staring, and the wind seemed to sway her, 
and white gulls came to scream about her head in the hope 
that she would, as always, throw them bits of food. But 
Nancy was aware only of the two bodies her husband was 
transferring to his boat. Bodies that had come winging 
to them out of southern skies. . 

In the cockpit of the battered plane, when his work was 
done, Luke Hagan looked about. Tragedy had left him 
incredibly calm. He scarcely listened to Steve's earnest 
importunities : 

“Come on! Let—let’s get ashore! Come on, Luke!”’ 

Steve was exceedingly nervous in the = of his 
dead cargo, but Hagan was not ready to leave. He dis- 
covered that the plane contained a third seat; and driven 
by quick fear, he bent to explore the floor of the cockpit. 
When presently he straightened, he fetched up a black grip. 

“Queer this didn’t fall out,’ he muttered. He threw it 

into the dory and then 
followed, himself. 
“Guess they had it open 
up there. The key’s in 
the lock.” 

Though Steve began 
to pull we gary toward 
the island, Luke per- 
versely fixed his atten- 
tion on the grip. He 
bent over it, his great 
shoulders hunched, and 
opened it. Possibly 
only curiosity impelled 
him—the desire to learn 

~» something about the 
two figures at his feet. 
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The drone of an airplane persisted but they saw nothing. “Don’t go getting 
superstitious,” Luke snarled. “I can’t help it. We did wrong,” cried Nancy 


But to Steve this untimely interest in the bag savored of 
the scavenger, and the little man begged: 
“Let that wait till we get ashore, can’t you? Give me 
a hand here!"’ 
Instead of complying, Luke lifted his large face, and its 
queer expression so affected Steve that his own 
rowing stopped. In surprise he leaned forward 





The roar of the motor stopped with a 
strangled sob. . . . Then, suddenly, its 
nose pointed straight at the sea! 
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to gape into the grip. There were a few soaked clothes 
which Luke had pulled aside; and under the clothes lay 
things that checked Darrett's breath. 

Incredulously he ogled them. A soft exclamation leaped 
to his lips but was stifled. He looked up at Luke and back 
at the grip. Powerful waves hurled the dory toward the 
island, but Steve was too profoundly stunned to heed 
them. 

All his faculties were centered on the neat little packets 
of bank-notes that filled the bottom of the leather bag 
Each was bound by a band of green paper, and on the few 
that he could see Steve read the figures: $1,000. 

Bewildered, he stared up into Luke Hagan’s massive 
face. Something in it struck him, frightened him—yet 
seized him, too. It was as if Luke, by his very expression, 
could inspire the terrible idea that set Steve Darrett to 
quivering. Mentally, he tried to recoil from it. But it 
had already captured him, and he could not escape. 

Luke did not utter the suggestion. (Continued on page 88) 
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A Real Heart Breaker 
Decides 
To Tell You All He Knows 
About Wooing 
And Winning the Ladies 


Y FRIENDS have often begged me to tell them 
the secret of my remarkable power over women, 
but I have always been rather averse to revealing 

the methods by which I have come to be known as ‘‘that 
irresistible Mr. S."’ 

Some have’ attributed it to heredity, others to a slight 
whistling noise I make while waltzing. Both explanations 
are somewhat correct, of course, but only partially so, and 
[ have at last decided to break my self-imposed silence and 

tell all.’’ 

To begin with, making a woman fall in love with you 
is a great deal like getting a bad oyster while dining at 
the White House—the whole thing must be handled very 
carefully. 

Most men, on meeting a beautiful woman, make the 
mistake of showing her that they are favorably impressed 
by her pulchritude by some such remark as ‘‘Say, you've 
certainly got a swell neck and pair of shoulders, Mrs. 
Vanderbilt,"’ which, if I may say so, is just the wrong 
thing 

Others attempt to win the lady's favor by an attempt to 
impress her on their own virtues, such as: ‘‘How’s that 
for a small foot and ankle, lady?"’ or, ‘‘Just take a look at 
that bank-book, Miss Ferguson.”’ 

Both of these methods are usually ineffective and the re- 
sule generally is that the lady in question lifts up her skirts 
and moves away with some such critical remark as ‘‘Pfui,”’ 
or ‘Oh, go on.” 

Now when I am introduced to a lovely looking creature 
of the opposite sex I take just the opposite tack. I try to 
show her in every possible way that there is nothing about 
her which interests me in the least. For example, if the 
hostess says to me, “I would like to have you meet Miss 
Perkins, Mr. Stewart,’’ I gaze at the lady and remark 
‘*Why?Oh why?” 

This at once 
interests Miss 
Perkins in my un- 
usual personality 
and instills in her 
a desire to know 
more about that 
inscrutable per- 
son. My next } 
step is to walk 
quickly away 
from Miss Per- 
kins and into the 
next room where 
the sandwiches 
are kept. Hastily selecting five or six of the fresher 
variety I retire to a corner and begin to eat. Within two 
minutes I look up and there is Miss Perkins standing be- 
side me. The chase is on. 

“I love sandwiches,’’ says Miss Perkins, her breast 
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The holes in the sox are discovered and 
her last bit of resistance breaks down 

















Making a woman fall in love with you is 
the White House—the whole 


Love 


I sock her and 
she’s so sur- 
prised to find 
herself sitting 
on the floor. 
And then her 
sudden sur- 
prise quickly 
changes to 
something 
deeper 
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rising slightly from suppressed emotion and interest. 

‘Yeah?’ I remark, and walk quickly away to the con- 
servatory. 

Miss Perkins, more and more intrigued, soon follows. 

“I love flowers too,’’ says Miss Perkins, fondling a 

rubber plant. 

““T wouldn't touch that,"’ I suggest. 

“Why not?” she asks. 

“Because I say so,’ I reply. 

“You don’t own it,”’ she avers, with a 
pretty pout. 

‘That's all right who owns it,’ I re- 
mark, “‘I said not to touch it.”’ 

This interchange of pleasantries shows 
#.3- the young lady that, in addition to being 
a master at the art of repartee, I am also of 
a commanding nature and at once there is 
aroused in her a desire to match her wits 
with mine in a last futile attempt to 
struggle against being utterly and com- 
pletely possessed by me. 

“You think you're smart, don’t you,’ 
sneers. 

My reply to this is to pick up another sandwich. 

“I'll touch anything in this room I want to,"’ she 
continues. 


she 
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like getting a bad oyster while dining at 
thing must be handled carefully 


Secrets 


I munch silently, and she 
proceeds to go around the 
room touching things. Fi- 
nally she comes to me. 

‘*You touch me,”’ I remark 
coldly, ‘‘and I'll give you a 
sock in the eye.” 

‘““What?’’ she asks. 

**You heard me,"’ I reply. 

“If you would talk without 
your mouth full of lettuce—"’ 
she begins. 

*‘Ham,”’ I correct. 

“Oh, you're impossible,’ 
she says. 

I sit there silently, and she 
slowly stretches out her finger 
towards my nose. 

“All right,’’ I caution. 
“You're going to get socked—"’ 

She smiles p rs ee 

‘*You wouldn't dare hit a lady,’ she an- 
nounces confidently, and with that she 
touches the tip of my nose and I sock her. 

“Oh dear!"" she exclaims, surprised at 
finding herself sitting on the floor. And 
her surprise, you may be sure, quickly 
changes to something deeper and one more 
feminine heart has found the greatest hap- 
piness a woman can know. 

Of course, every once in a while a girl will 
come along who will not respond to the 
above treatment in the right manner. (I 
once lost three front teeth in an unfortunate 
and mistaken attempt to try it on a girl 
who, I discovered later, had rowed for three 
years on the Wellesley crew), and for these 
misguided creatures there are various other 
styles of approach. 

Let us suppose, for example, that Miss 
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she gets up and goes out of the room with a toss of her 
head and finely chiseled features. What to do? 

Well, in the first place, I go quickly out to the kitchen 
and ask the cook if she has some soup. Presumably she 
has and I thereupon proceed to rub a small portion of it 
on the front of my coat—just enough to leave a fairly 
noticeable spot. Thanking the cook, I then take off my 
shoes and cut two or three medium sized holes in the heels 
of my sox. Putting my shoes back on, I go in search of 
Miss Perkins. 

I find her, let us say, in the dining room. I wait until 
she and I are alone. 

““Miss Perkins,’ I say, ‘I'm afraid that you don't 
understand me.’ 

“I'm afraid I don't,’’ she agrees, quite coldly. 

I pick up a sandwich and turn away. 

*‘Oh, the loneliness of it all,’ I murmur, disconsolately, 
and then, at the first bite of sandwich, I suddenly double 
up in agony. 

‘Mother!’ I gasp. 

Miss Perkins, still suspicious, eyes me doubtfully. 

‘Get my mother,"’ I breathe, painfully, ‘‘I’ve eaten a 
bad sandwich.”’ 


ISS PERKINS cee her sympathies aroused in 
spite of herself. 

‘“‘Where is your motker?’’ she asks. 

‘Oh God—I forgot," I groan, ‘‘she’s out in California."’ 

Miss Perkins hesitates, and then suddenly the whole 
thing becomes perfectly clear to her. My loneliness- 
those soup spots. What I need is a MoTueER. 

“You poor boy,’’ she says 
softly, ‘lie down over here. Let 
me take care of you.”’ 

I recline on the couch, grate- 
fully, and she pulls off my shoes. 
The holes in the sox are dis- 
covered, and her last bit of re- 
sistance breaks down. In five 
minutes I have a hot water 
bottle, a glass of bicarbonate of 
soda and a cool tender hand on 
my forehead. And in ten min- 
utes the soup stains have dis- 
appeared, never to return—at 
ieast, not until another old- 
fashioned girl comes along. 

Those, my friends, are two of 
the leading methods by which I 
conquer the heart of woman. 

First arouse hercuriosity—and 


Perkins, instead of being tremendously 
thrilled at her treatment, turns out to be an 
old-fashioned girl with an inherited dislike 
for socks in the eye. Let us suppose, further- 
more, that instead of falling into my arms 
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Showing your bank-book is usually 

ineffective. She'll lift her skirts 

and move away with a critical 
remark 


then sock her. And if that fails, 
jump into the nearest cradle. 

And may God have mercy on 
your soul. 
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All the Steel-Mill 
Hands Thought 
Olsen Was Crazy, 
for Every Time He 
Met Flannagan, the 
Swede Forced the 
Irishman to Beat 
Him Up. No One 
Could Guess What 
Was Behind It 





HE steel mill gleamed red through the curtain of 

dust and smoke. Across the white-red of the win- 

dows trudged shadows, rods and shovels in their 
hands, sweating to the thunder of the rollers and the 
pounding of the great black hammers. 

The whistles on the dirty stacks shrieked. Other 
whistles about the smoke-hung city took up the scream. 
The red in the furnaces began to die. 

Men poured from the sheet-iron buildings into the cin- 
der yard and through the gate in the barb-wire fence. 
Across the road, in the long row of grimy gray houses, 
washed-out women hung over stoves and dirty children 
waited on the steps. 

Suddenly there was a shout and a little knot of men 
gathered in an angle of the barb-wire. 


“Fight! Fight!”’ 
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The men at the gate paused and looked back. Then they 
ran toward the shouting, their empty dinner pails swing- 
ing in their hands. 

“It's Flannagan and Olsen! They're at it again!" 

‘That crazy Swede! He'll get himself killed!"’ 

In the center of the mob, their feet grinding on the cin- 
ders, two men were swaying clutched in each other's 
arms. Suddenly they parted, a huge fist shot out and 
crashed sickeningly against bare flesh. There was a thud 
as a body struck the cinders. 

The other, standing above in his dirty undershirt, his 
big muscles knotted in enormous arms, his fists swinging 
like great black hammers, waited. The man on the 
ground got to his knees and crawled with his bare hands 
in the cinders. Then he leaped up and forward. 

“Go to it, Olsen!"’ 
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Olsen was a head shorter than Flanna- 
gan, and slighter. There was blood on 
his lips where the big fist had cut 
against his teeth. But he was game, dead game, still. 

“Keep your head up!" 

Again the huge arm swept forward and crashed into his 
face. He dropped forward this time, his face in the cin- 
ders. He lay there a moment before dragging himself up 
on his hands. There was a dazed look in his eyes. 

“Stop it, somebody!"’ 

“Don't hit him again, Flannagan!"’ 

“Olsen started it,'’ some one said. 

“They fought once before. Flannagan nearly killed 
him!’ 

Olsen was up again. He staggered a bit and lurched 
forward. Flannagan stepped aside. 
“Cut it out, Swede,’’ he said. 

you.” ° 

There was a grim look in the Swede’s eyes. 

**You'll have to,” he said. ‘‘You'll have to knock me 
down until you kill me!"’ 

He lowered his head and swung his arms. The big fist 
thumped on the back of his neck. He spun about, col- 
lapsed against the barb-wire, slid to the ae and lay still. 

‘Poor mutt!"’ somebody said. ‘‘He’s game, though.”’ 

“He's crazy.”” 

“Some of you fellows better take care of him,"’ said 
Flannagan. ‘‘I got to go towork.”’ 
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“I don’t want to hit 


There was a shout 
and a little knot 
of men gathered 
in an angle of the 
barbed-wire fence. 
“Fight! Fight! It’s 
Flannagan and 
Olsen. They’re at 
it again!” 


By FERRIN L. 
FRASER 


Red 


; ms 
oe 
““Mighty game boy, that Swede!”’ eraniums 


H® PICKED up his shirt and dinner pail, cast a look 
at the man on the ground, and with his shoulders 
pushed his way through the crowd toward the mill. 

“Somebody get some water.’ 

This’ ll do it quicker."’ 

They put the bottle to Olsen's cut lips. 
opened his eyes and tried to struggle to his feet. 
was caught on the wire and it pulled him back. 

“Lay still, you crazy Swede!" 

“Where is he?”’ 

““He’s gone. And a good thing for you he has. Why 
don't you let him alone?"’ 

“I won't," said Olsen. 
kills me.”’ 

“He don’t want to hit you, Swede. 
because you make him.”’ 

“I know it. Unless he hits me I'll hit him.”’ 

‘‘Why? What's he done to you?”’ 

‘“Never mind.”’ 

“You're crazy, Swede.” 

““Maybe.”’ 

**You better let him alone, Swede."’ 

Olsen got to his feet. 

“Where's my coat?” 

“Can you get home all right?’ 


Presently he 
His shirt 


“I'll make him hit me till he 


He only does it 
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Flannagan had been standing watching 
them in the dimness. Now he spat on the 
cement and took a step forward. “Lena,” 
he said, “I want you to tell Swede you 
never told me you were waiting for him” 


“Sure. I'll get home and back again. You see.”’ 
‘Better get those cuts fixed up. You might get poison.” 
[ don't care."’ He started toward the gate. 
‘See here, Swede. You got to cut this out. 
He don't want to hurt you. 


Flanna- 
gan's a good sort. You make 
him.”’ 

‘I know it 

‘What's he done to you? 

**Never mind.”’ 

‘But, Swede, he'll kill you! 

‘‘Don't I know it? Sure he will. 
till he kills me.’’ 

He moved toward the gate again and this time they let 
him go. For a moment he leaned against the iron post 
and wiped the blood from his face. There were cinders in 
the palms of his hands and he picked some of them 


He hits like a hammer.”’ 
I'll make him hit me 


out 
Then he walked slowly along the street of gray houses 

until he reached the one where he had his room. There 
he washed his face and hands, put black court plaster on 
the cuts, and went to bed 
lay Oisen went to the superintendent. 

[ hear Johnson's sick,’’ he said. “I want his job.” 

You make more money where you are,’ the superin- 
tendent told him 


n't care. I want his job.’’ 


n't 
maces getting too hort?” 


I di 

Fur 

Sure Ti 
Y 


10 hot. I want to be night watchman.”’ 
ll have to go back on the furnaces when we get 
rhe work.’ 
That's all right 
He went out of the office whistling 
irned and looked back at the belching black stacks. 
vind blew the smoke down and he coughed. 
‘What's the matter, Olsen?’’ the gate tender asked. 
Quitting?” 
Nope x: 
You look 
roller.’’ 
sure 
‘Why don’t you let Flannagan alone? He'll kill you.” 
‘*That’s all right.”’ 
“Going to hit him again, eh?”’ 
‘Nope.” 
‘*Had enough?”’ 
“Nope. Been thinking.” 
‘Don't do it, Swede. That dago got the chair for using 
a knife on Rooney.”’ 
Olsen's patched face looked horrified. His lips trembled. 
‘‘T wouldn't use a knife,’’ he said 
‘*Gun’'s no better.”’ 
‘*Sav,’” Olsen said, 


At the gate he 
The 


as though you'd been put through the 


“vou got this wrong. You don't 
think I'd do anything like that, do you?” 

“Others have. You can’t beat him up with your 
hands.”’ 

He can beat me.’ 
You're crazy, Swede.’’ 
‘Maybe.”’ 

Olsen moved off down the dirty street. He walked 
slower past one of the smoke-gray houses. There was a 
pot of red geraniums on one of the window ledges. A 
wistful look came into his blue eyes. A woman came out 
with a broom and began to sweep the porch. 

She was plump and white and wore her yellow hair 


down her back in two braids like a girl. She saw 
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Olsen standing on the sidewalk and stared at him a mo- 
ment. Then she said, while smiling sweetly dywn upon 
him, ‘‘Hello, Ollie.’’ 

‘*Hello, Lena,’’ said Olsen. 

‘I didn’t know you were here.”’ 

‘*| been here a year,"’ he said. “‘I knew you were here, 
Lena.” 


— stood with her palms on the broom and her chin 
on the backs of her hands. Olsen’s eyes seemed 
brighter and more blue. 
“You're pretty, Lena. 
‘*Mavbe,”’ she smiled. 
face, Ollie?”’ 
“I got it cut up.” 
They stood fot a moment in silence. 
‘I got to goin,’ she said. ‘There's something burning 
on the stove.” 


Prettier than ever.” 
‘What's the matter with your 
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Olsen watched her plump back through the doorway. 
Then he turned and went slowly home. He sat on the 
edge of his bed with his cut face in his hands and stared out 
the window. 

He was back at the mill before five o'clock. 

“Thought you'd quit,"’ the gate tender said. 
something?” 

“Nope. Going to work.” 

“You're crazy, Swede. You can’t go to work at this 
hour.”’ 

“Sure I can. I'm night watchman.” 

The gate tender drew in his breath. 

“You are crazy!" 

““Maybe.”” 

He walked out behind the coal pile and sat down until 
the whistle blew. The sky was yellow behind the black 
stacks. He could hear the crunching of the men’s feet on 
the cinders as they left the mill. Presently he heard the 
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gate clang shut for the night. 
All was quiet inthe mill. He 
was alone with the shadows! 
Alone with his thoughts! 


H® GOT up then and 
walked around the coal 
to the main door. It was 
getting dark. Inside there 
was a yellow bulb here and 
there and the red glow of the 
dying fires. He put his 
lunch pail on a bench by the 
door and took off his coat. 

The building was hot. 
The breeze came through 
the open windows near the 
roof. It couldn't be felt ex- 
cept on the steel platform 
that ran around the top of 
the mill. 

He mounted the stairs and 
sat down on the railing near 
one of the open windows. 
It was sixty hee to the fur- 
naces below. Outside the 
lights of the city sprang up 
and he could hear laughter 
from the porches of the 
gray houses. 

Some one entered below 
and Olsen slipped off the 
railing and descended the 
stairs. A man vas trying to 


light a pipe at one of the 


fires. He turned as Olsen 
came up and stepped quickly 
back. 

**Well,”’ said Olsen, ‘‘I’m 
your helper, Flannagan.”’ 

Flannagan put his pipe in 
his pocket. He knotted his 
big fists at his sides and 
waited for the attack. But 
Olsen stood staring at him 
with mild blue eyes. 

Flannagan spat into the 
furnace. 

“You're crazy, Swede. 
You and I can't work to- 
gether.”’ 

‘I don't see why not. I got the job.” 

“You're crazy.” 

**Maybe.”’ 

‘‘Now listen, Olsen. I don’t want to hit you, and I 
won't unless you hit me. I feel rotten to knock you down 
like yesterday. Let me alone and you'll be all right.” 

“Getting afraid?”’ 

“No. Why should I? 
my hands.”’ 

“I know it. Why don’t you?” 

‘Why should I? I'm not sore at you. You never did 
anything to me except act crazy. And I never did any- 
thing to you except when you made me.” 

“Didn't you?” said Olsen. 

“No.” 

“All right.” 

**Are you crazy, Swede?”’ 

*“Maybe.”’ 


I could break your back with 


(Continued on page 102) 
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O. O. McIntyre, 
the unspoiled lad 


The Autobiography 


He Has Written 
Millions 
of Words 
About the World 
And Its Ways 
But Now He Turns 
His Humorous Searchlight 
On His Own Life 





from the bound- 
less West 


T WAS a joke in our family 
that Grandpa Young won a 
skillet at the county fair for 
being the ugliest man in Clinton 
County, Missouri, and,.when I 
was born, neighbors said: ‘‘He is 
the spit image of his Grandpa 
Young.”’ 
Grandpa Young was a home- 


truancy. 


spun, lovable, and homely old shops. 
Lincolnian gentleman who chuc- Animal 


kled over the pleasantry more than 
anyone. Outside of my father, 
he sticks in my memory as the humans. 
greatest person I ever knew 

My father was a powerful man, 
weighing three hundred pounds 
He traveled from Ohio to Ne- 
braska in a prairie schooner when 
he was twenty-one; and after en- 





From the Lips 
of the 
Most Widely Read Journalist 


“My lack of education has been 
my greatest handicap in life 
and I lived to regret daily my 


What little education I had 
was acquired in the newspaper 


suffering affects me 
more than the suffering of 


Cincinnati, my ‘first city’ holds 
for me more of mystery and 
romance than all of New York, 
London and Paris.” 


seen the single picture of her, 
pronounce her beautiful. Her 
expression was one of wistful 
and haunting melancholy. 

After her passing, my father 
was left with his brood of three 

-my sister Katie, who is now 
Mrs. Newton Tabb, of Kansas 
City, and my sister Georgia, 
who died a short time afterward. 
I was the youngest. 

My father was a glum man 
with a perpetual scowl. He 
laughed but rarely and until his 
passing two years ago, while I, 
unfortunately, was abroad, I 
stood in complete awe of him. I 
rarely smiled in his presence 
after I was grown. Yet his de- 
votion to his children is still re- 
marked in his home town, and a 
kindlier and more thoughtful 

arent never lived. He merely 
Rad no Capacity to express what 
emotion he felt. 








during two seasons of forlorn and 
futile struggle with a farm, during 
grasshopper blights, went afoot to Plattsburg, Missouri, 
a small community of about 1,000 souls, where I was born 
February 18, 1884. The population now is around 2,000 

My mother was born Fannie Young. She passed on 
when I was three years old, of what was known, in those 
days, as ‘galloping consumption,"’ and I have no memory 
of her whatever although distinguished artists, who have 
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I have gone through life with 
this same muted responsiveness 
to those who have helped me on. To this day, am unable 
to show the appreciation I so often deeply feel. 

After my mother’s death, he became the keeper of a 
country hotel which he conducted until he died. He was 
not ghe jolly Mine Host of popular imagination, but his 
hotel was the sort where respectable traveling men tried 
to “‘Sunday,’’ because they knew the food would be the 
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best and the rooms comfortable 
and clean. It will be pardonable, 
I know, to relate that the weekly 
home town papers spoke of him 
in their obituaries as ‘‘the best 
beloved and most popular citizen 
Plattsburg had ever known.” 
believe that is true. 

Until he was thirty-five, my 
father was a steady whiskey 
drinker, and both smoked and 
chewed tobacco. One morning 
he said he was going on a trip to 
St. Joe. iastenK he remained in a 
room at his hotel for two weeks 
and, after that, never used intoxi- 
cating liquor or tobacco again 
and had, as is customary, no toler- 
ance for those who did. 

My sister and I were sent to 
Grandpa Young's farm, two miles 
from feabion, to be reared, 
shortly after mother’s death. 
There was Grandma Young, a 
roly-poly, laughing, apple dump- 
ling type. Also Aunt Dora, a 
maiden aunt, Grandpa, and Ike, 
the stuttering hired man. Father 
rode out in his buggy almost 


every evening to see us and bring us some trifle, but was 
always awkwardly inarticulate in our presence. 

I remember one evening he took me by the hand and 
walked down near the little winding creek where cattle 
came to lick big chunks of salt rock. Dusk was descend- 
ing. Suddenly he stopped and said: “‘Son, I miss your 
mother and always shall.”’ 

I looked up and his eyes were glistening. That was the 
only bit of confidence I ever had with him. We went back 
to the farm house in silence, and so strange and taciturn 
was my father that I do not ever remember of him men- 
tioning my mother to me again. 

My grandfather conducted a stock farm, although there 
were a few broad acres of wheat and corn, and a garden 
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The boy Odd and his pal, Major. 

Early in life he acquired a love for 

animals that has grown ever since. 

Another fond memory is riding on 

the horse, behind the hired man, to 
the little red schoolhouse 


whose products were for 
home consumption. I 
was a little shaver and in 
the morning Grandpa 
would throw me back of 
him on his horse and, 
clinging to the saddle, we 
would go around inspect- 
ing the stock. I could 
ride a horse almost before 
I could walk. 


HERE were three 

sheep herding dogs 
and a pack of hunting 
hounds, and thus, early, 
I acquired a love for 
animals that has grown 
with the years. Seldom 
in my life have I been 
without a dog of some 
sort. Even today one 
accompanies me _ wher- 
ever i go—abroad_ or 
across the continent. Ani- 
mal suffering affects me 
more than the suffering of 
humans. 

During these formative 
days, I went for a term— 
Ike taking me behind him 
on his horse—to the little 
red schoolhouse. My 
memory of it is vague ex- 
cept there was a stern 
lady with a mole that 
sprouted hair on_ her 
chin, and whom I dis- 
liked very much. I have 
always hated school and, 
even today, the dolorous 
ringing of a school bell 
affects me with a melan- 
choly. 

Now and then Grandpa 
would take me to town 
during ‘‘court week,’ and 
I would have dinner with 
my father at his hotel. 
No place since has ever 
had so much excitement for me. My father would wait 
until everybody had eaten and then without a word would 
take me by the hand into the dining room. 

The waitresses would call off rapidly their chief dishes, 
such as: “‘Roast beef and brown gravy, fried pork with 
apple sauce, and stewed chicken with dumplings.”’ It 
was all quite confusing but father would come to the 
rescue gruffly with, ‘‘Bring him all of them and let him 
select what he wants.”’ 

What a feast! And what a wonderful giant of a man 
he seemed to me, with his napkin tucked under his chin, 
eating hurriedly and without conversation. 

Only when he jerked his napkin from his neck did I 
know the feast was over. Then he would take me out to 
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the spring wagon, lift me up in the seat and turn hurriedly 
back into the hotel. He never said good-by, and Grandpa 
and I would drive back to the farm. I loved my father but 
could never display any affection toward him. 

I enjoyed the farm, and especially Aunt Dora, who read 
to me from Grimm's Fairy Tales. She was then in the 
early stages of the disease that claimed my mother. Her 
face seemed like a lovely waxen flower, and, in the late 
afternoon, I noticed a high flush in her cheeks. Many 
times she would hold me close to her and I could feel hot 
scalding tears. I did not understand. 

And then one morning Grandpa awakened me before 
daylight and took me down into Aunt Dora's pale-lighted 
room. Grandma was at the side of the bed sobbing 
softly. Led by Grandpa, I instinctively tiptoed, and Aunt 
Dora opened her eyes, and smiled so sweetly and sadly that 
[ began to cry too. It was all strange. This was my 
first contact with death and it affected me profoundly. The 
house smelt with flowers for several days and I remember 
hearing a muted choir, and seeing men in white gloves, 
and I never saw Aunt Dora again. 

In a few weeks, father drove out early one morning. 
Grandpa and Grandma Young were too old for the care of 
us. He told us he was 
going to take us to his 











sweep of a bend in the Ohio river, with a background ot 
cowling Ohio and West Virginia hills. 

My only memory of that train ride was a glass revolver 
my father purchased, from a train-butcher, filled with 
colored candies. My father sat by the train window all 
the way—stiff like a statue. I do not believe he spoke 
two dozen words to either of us, but he bought us many 
things and sat by our berth until we fell asleep: 


RANDMA McINTYRE resembled those ancient 

daguerreotypes—with hair partec in the middle and 
drawn tightly over the ears, rustling black silk dress, and 
a big white cameo breastpin. She was Scottésh, as 
was her husband, and lived in a two-storied frame house 
on Court Street. 

Adjoining it was a large frame building that had been 
my Grandfather's tin shop, and was continued afterward 
by my Uncle George, another of my favorites. Grandpa 
McIntyre had died two years before. 

I loved Grandma McIntyre from the start. Also, I loved 
Aunt Kate, her daughter. Grandma McIntyre later be- 
came to me the same as the most loving of mothers could 
become to any boy who lived in her home. 

Gallipolis seemed a real 
metropolis. It had a pub- 





mother's home in Ohio, 
the following week. My 
sister and I were thrilled. 
We did not know it was 
to be permanently. 
Neither of us had ever 
ridden on a train 

We saw Grandma sur- 
reptitiously wiping away 
tears now and then but 
we were too young to un- 
derstand such things. And 
so the day came for our 
departure. It seemed to 
me I hated to leave Old 
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lic square with weekly 
band concerts, side-wheel 
steamers stopped at its 
wharf daily from Cin- 
cinnati and Pittsburgh, 
there were street corner 
electric lights, a paved 
Main Street, and its own 
water works. While only 
a town of about 5,000 
population it was a big 
contrast from a Missouri 
farm and the sleepy little 
town of Plattsburg, with 
less than a thousand. 








Shep, the only dog al- 
lowed in the house, most. 
[ buried my face in his 
woolly neck and choked 
up but didn't cry. Grand- 
pa told me brave boys never cried. And he cleared his 
throat with a hearty garrumph and walked out behind the 
barn 

So we entrained for Kansas City, then to Chicago, 
Columbus, Ohio, and by a short line, to Gallipolis, Ohio, 
a beautiful and picturesque little town nestling along the 


“I joined the 


Where McIntyre was born in the sleepy town 
of Plattsburg, Missouri 


My Aunt Kate con- 
ducted a millinery store 
and had a trimmer from 
Cincinnati—who seemed 
to me a beautiful worldly 
lady and with whom I instantly fell in love, as did almost 
every young swain in town. 

My father remained in Gallipolis a week. Then one 
evening the hack drove up and he came down the stairs 
with his grip. My sister, who was older, began tocry. I 
whimpered chiefly because of her tears. Father picked us 
both up and held us for a second or so in a little 
hug. So far as I can remember he never kissed 


neighborhood us. Then he bade Grandma and Aunt Kate 


gang and good-by, and got into the hack. We stood on 
> went swim- the little front stoop and waved him out of sight 
at * : pas ming au nat- but he never looked back. 








urel in Chic- 
amaugua 


We did not see him again for six months. It 
was a long, arduous trip to and from Missouri 
then, requiring days of uncomfortable travel and 
several changes of train. 

In the meanwhile I fell in joyously with my 
new life. Gallipolis was entirely different. It 
was settled by a group of artists and writers, 
who migrated from France and were tragically 
unable to struggle with the soil, but they left a 
cultural impression that remains to this day. 

It was in this atmosphere, incidentally, that 
I was instilled with a longing to become a 
writer. There was not a young girl in Gallipolis, 


, not even in the poorest homes, who was not 
taught painting, music, or one or other of the 
arts. 


Gallipolis is today a miniature Versailles 
The New McCLURE’S 
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range re: | and in its landscaping effects. Simple arti- 
sans there today are amateur painters and composers, and 
a blacksmith won no little fame as a sculptor. Famous 
travelers have commented on its idyllic charms. Lafayette 
was a visitor there. 

My father sent Grandma a black horse and carriage and 
driving about the town was an evening event. I sat in the 
rear seat with Grandma and my sister in the front seat 
with Aunt Kate, who drove. It seemed mighty regal and 
grand, especially when the band played in the sak. 

I was attaining gangly, cumbersome boyhood. My ears 
seemed to stick straight out and I was all knuckles and 
teeth. The boys in my neighborhood did not have much 
use for me. I was the interloper, and a bloody nose or 
a black eye was a weekly event, so I played chiefly with 
girls and their dolls, and became pretty much what a 
small town knows as a ‘‘Sissy.”’ 

It was Grandma who comforted me in those trying days. 
I was enrolled in the public schools but played ““hookey”’ 
most of the time, digging caves and roasting potatoes 
along the river bank—a lone pirate. 

I once skipped almost an entire term, starting off every 
morning with my books, hiding them in a lumber-yard, 
going off to the river caves, and returning my books in the 
evening. My lack of education has been my greatest 
handicap in life and I lived to regret daily my truancy. 

In a = years the neighbor boys were beginning to 
tolerate me. I was permitted to join their gangs in forays 
on apple orchards and watermelon patches, and go swim- 
ming au naturel in Chicamaugua Creek. 

I took up chewing tobacco and indeed became known as 
“‘tough.’” It seemed the oniy way to gain favor with the 
gangs, and then, too, I rather liked it. 

Once I was arrested and led through the town by the 
city marshal for going swimming in the creek on Sunday 
and without clothes. I spent a half hour in the locku 
with my companion “‘Shine’’ Bell, a black boy who had 
become a special buddy. 

Grandma came after me in the carriage and so sad was 
she, that I completely reformed—at least for a week. But 
I became a boyish hero—a boy who had been in the 
lockup. And I secretly cherished the notoriety. 

In the meantime I was be- 
ginning to loaf about the office 
of The Daily Journal. What 
little education I have was ac- 
quired in the me ond shops. 
The local news gatherer was 
James T. Johnson, and to me 
there has never before, or since, 
been such a glamorous figure. 
He was tall, with jet black 
hair, a wide hat and a courtly 
manner. The smell of printer's 
ink was Casting its ancient lure. 

I did all sorts of odd jobs 
around the printery for no pay, 
and published a little pencil- 
rinted newspaper for my 
a I wrote innumerable 
items for Mr. Johnson but they were _——— wuntil 
one day, at the top of the column headed Personal Notes, 
my eyes fastened on a creation of my own journalistic 
handiwork. It read: 

“J. S. Rothgeb was a visitor from Cheshire today.” 

Nothing I have ever had in print since has given me 
such a thrill. Right then and there I decided I would be- 
come a newspaper man and Grandma, bless her, encouraged 
me. I bombarded Mr. Johnson with reams of copy, and 
now and then some fleeting, simple item of two or three 
lines would be printed and this kept up courage. 

I learned to set type by hand, he sod wish the daily 
mail, and in washing off the forms for the old bed press. 
Once in a while I was rewarded with a complimentary 
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“My girl and me. 





Her name was Maybelle 
But I 
changed it to McIntyre twenty years ago” 


Hope Small—a beautiful name. 
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ticket for Price’s Floating Opera or another of the seasonal 
river-boat shows. 

I had given up school entirely. 
Mr. Johnson fell ill with a fever. Peter McMullen, the 

roprictor, a lovable Irishman, told me to ‘‘rustle around 
Sy news.’’ With a huge note- -book and pencil, I traipsed 
up and down the town chasing the fugitive comings and 
goings of the town. I had ar- 
rived. I was the reporter. I 
went to all shows free. 


The following winter 


Y PAY was $2 a week, 

and in odd moments I 
continued to set type, help with 
the mailing and solicit adver- 
tising. Mr. Johnson lingered 
for several weeks and died. 
Nothing was said to me about 
becoming his successor but I 
continued in his place. How- 
ever, when his name, James T. 
Johnson, City Editor, was re- 
moved from the masthead, 
mine was not substituted but, 
my salary went up to $5 a week. 
I would rather have had my name where his was than 
$40 a week! 

A year of this and my father came on for one of his 
visits. Through my grandmother I learned he was dis- 
appointed I had not been attending school. He said 
nothing to me, but, before he left, my grandmother told 
me he had made arrangements to send me to a business col- 
lege in Cincinnati. 

his was a blow. I loved Gallipolis, I loved The Daily 
Journal, and I had been youthfully smitten with the 
charms of a lovely, flaxen-haired girl in spring heels and 
printed gingham, who lived a block away. Her name 
was Maybelle Hope Small—a beautiful name I thought 
then, and think now—and for twenty (Continued on page 104) 
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Frank Bill 


At seventy, Dr. Gehring is a little under medium height, 
slim, well-built, with the figure of a young man 


HEN a Pullman porter on the State of Maine 

Express lost my shoes, I pronounced the day 

ruined, although it was barely six in the morn- 
ing. The train, blocked by a wreck ahead, was backing 
slowly toward Portland. I had missed my Bethel train 
connection already, on account of this delay, and I couldn't 
make the porter see that shoes were essential to my well- 
being 

‘You can file a complaint when we get to Portland,”’ he 
said 

‘But I can’t wear a complaint on my feet, can I? What 
did you do with my shoes?”’ 

A passenger found the foot-gear just in time to prevent 
an informal race riot. At Portland I took up the thread of 
misinformation about Bethel and how to get there. A 
professional information man at Grand Central station in 
New York had told me that there is neither station nor 
railroad at Bethel. 

At Portland I was told very interesting but untrue things 
about trains to Bethel, and why. A conductor who saw 
me running wildly about the yards finally divulged the 
whole truth to me 

“Get on my train and I'll see that you get to Bethel. 
I'm waiting here for a private car that I’m to haul to a 
junction at which there will be waiting a Grand Trunk 
train that will haul it and you to Bethel. There's a sick 
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“Nothing Is Stronger Than Gentleness”’ 









A Close-up of Dr. John 
George Gehring W bose 
Cures, Through Sug- 
gestion, Brought Him 
National Fame and 


the Title “Doctor of 
Doctors’’ 


woman in the private car, very nervous, and 
she's got to get to that little town today to 
see a athe doctor there.”’ 

Well, so was I nervous, and so did I have to 
see that same famous Bethel doctor, though I 
was going there to interview him, and not for 
my nerves, which were now beyond all re- 
pairing, what with a bad night's sleep and a 
wreck ahead and plenty of misinformation. 
When I did reach Bethel I walked up and 
down the street, unable to sit still, while 
waiting for my appointment. 

All afternoon I sat in conversation with 
Doctor John George Gehring. I sat still, 
without any of my customary fidgeting. I 
was relaxed and calm while I listened to the 
quiet, steady voice of this vigorous man who 
has so often been called a miracle worker. 

That night I went back to the inn and slept 
twelve hours—the longest uninterrupted sleep 
of my adult life. The lost shoes and the ruined day seemed 
centuries away. 

I will have to tell you many things about Doctor 
Gehring that you will not find easy to believe, and the first 
thing is that when you talk to him you find rest for ragged 
nerves and balm for bad temper. I did not talk to him 
about my own nerves at all. In fact, I had the feeling all 
the while that I was making upon the Doctor a great im- 
pression as a calm person who had never known nervous 
instability. 

‘Isn't it fine,’’ I thought, “‘to sit so quietly and col- 
lectedly before this distinguished healer of disordered 
nervous systems! What a treat I am giving him! For he 
must be pleased to find one writing person who apparently 
hasn't any nerves!"’ 

Reflecting, later, I realized that Doctor Gehring must 
have sat in that chair hundreds of times and made many a 
professional nervous wreck proud of his steady nerves and 
mental poise. It seems impossible to be ill at ease in this 
calm man’s presence. 

As you sit and talk with him, there seems to radiate, 
from him to you, a conviction that all is well, and that 
thgre is really nothing in the world to be uneasy about. | 
don't know how it happens, and I probably can't convey 
to you more than a remote realization of what.I mean and 
what I felt while, for the greater part of two days, I was in 
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“Nothing Is More Gentle Than Strength” 


The Miracle Man 
Bethel 


By CHARLES DRISCOLL 


Author of ‘A Voice Crying in the Wilderness’ 


Doctor Gehring’s company. 


It was intangible, but real. 
The voice and intonation have something to do with it. 


while talking and he appears to enjoy them thoroughly. 
His walk is vigorous and full of verve. Jaunty expresses 


He talks easily, in a tone that is measured, cadenced, har- it. He seems to have more vitality than is needed for the 


monious. He is seventy years old, but his voice couldn't 
have been more vibrant, strong and gentle when he was 


thirty. 


Words are enunciated with precision, but the final vowels 


are softly drawn out, in a manner 
that reminded me of the speech of 
a cultured Texan. The conversa- 
tional tempo is deliberate, but not 
lazy. 

Doctor Gehring is a little under 
medium height; slim, well-built, 
with the figure of a young man 
and an alert poise that well ex- 
presses his intense interest in life. 


Jimmy Walker, New York's mod- 


ish mayor, doesn’t dress any more 
becomingly. 

The Doctor's hair is light brown, 
slightly graying and sparse toward 
the temples. He wears a closely- 
cropped mustache, and strong- 
lensed glasses aid the rather 
deeply-set blue eyes. 

He has the long head 
with wide temples that is 
characteristic of thinkers 
of the Caucasian race. 
His face bears many fine 
wrinkles, but no deep 
lines,and the wrinkles give 
the impression of thought- 
fulness and good humor, 
rather than of age. He 
is slightly hard of hear- 
ing, so that he often cups 
one hand to aid the faulty 
ear, but he rarely asks you 
to repeat a sentence, and 
you > not feel it neces- 
sary to raise your voice 
while in conversation 
with him. He smokes a 
great many tiny cigars 
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mere business of walking and talking, and so —_ forward 
jauntily and energetically. His head is held hig 


, chin up, 


and his chest is well forward. None of this is mannerism 








Tuis UNusuat Doctor 
TeLts You 


To keep your chin up and 
smile. 

To cultivate a hobby. 

To never take your work to 
bed with you. 


To dig in the garden. It’s a 


great medicine for nerves. 

To always dress for dinner. 
Clothes help to create a 
mental state. 











The home of the Doctor, nestled in the trees and 
shrubs planted by him, makes a perfect landscape 





It is the natural expression of the man. 


For forty years John George 
Gehring has lived in the little 
town of Bethel, Maine. Four or 
five years ago he retired from ac- 
tive practise, and now accepts no 
patients. 

Sometimes an old friend or a 
ope of former days comes to 

im again for advice and encour- 
agement, and the Doctor doesn't 
refuse to give him such attention 
as he wel. 

Doctor Gehring was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, of German 
parents, July 4, 1857. He took his 
medical degree at Western Reserve 
University in 1885, and later 
studied in Berlin. He practised 
surgery in Cleveland until his 
health rendered further work 
impossible. 

At thirty, Doctor 
Gehring’s future did not 
look rosy. He went to 
Bethel, the girlhood home 
of his wife, to rest and 
make plans. For two or 
three years he farmed a 
little, planted many trees 
and shrubs, and thought 
a great deal. 

But the Doctor knew 
that he was not destined 
to spend the rest of his 
life ened ion He had al- 
ways been interested in 
nervous disorders, and 
since he was himself a 
(Continued on page 74) 
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In this vastness, dwelt one 
“Rogue” tribe that hated 
the white man with all the 
savagery of the untamed 


What Has Gone Before 


N THE veranda of a resort hotel in the Canadian 
Rockies, Andrew Cornish, big game hunter, is telling 
some friends of the virtues of the bow and arrow. Dorothy 
Halbert, the girl he loves, is uninterested, but not so with 
Jim Burgess, Cornish’s rival 

“I wager,"’ says Burgess, ‘that you can’t go into the 
wilderness with bow, quiver, knife, and ax and survive!”’ 

‘And what is your bet?”’ asks Cornish. 

“If you lose, and use the sealed rifle you may take with 
vou, you will never try to marry Dorothy Halbert,’’ Bur- 
gess replies 

Cornish accepts the challenge and the next day he and 
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Dorothy take off in the hunter's plane, to join a party of 
friends in Alaska, where the trial is to be made. 

A dead motor forces them to parachute to earth; they 
land ip dense forests and are lost. The plane burns, and 
only Cornish’s bow and quiver, thrown clear of the 
wreck, are saved. 

That night, in a cave where they have taken refuge, a 
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Lost in the Primeval Wilderness of the North, 
Dorothy and Andy Fight Against the Hopeless Odds 
of Cruel Nature and Savage Man 


([TOWS 


MARSHALL 


grizzly attacks them and Cornish kills the bear with an 
arrow through its throat. 

Emztionally torn by these terrors Dorothy and Cornish 
are suddenly in each other's arms but Dorothy breaks 
away. “You must win the fight here to win me,’’ she 
tells Cornish. “‘You know your bet with Burgess still 
stands.”’ 
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HE problem of procuring food was an urgent one 

The strong flesh of the bear could not be swallowed 

except under the stimulus of acute hunger. So 
when the dawn burst up over the Rockies, Cornish and 
Dorothy started out together in search of big game. 

The fauna of the Yukon is rich and interesting. Besides 
numerous small birds and animals, there are no less than 
four splendid species of edible game. 

First and greatest is the giant moose of the North. His 
cows, his calves, and his spike-horned sons are to be found 
in numbers on the shores of the low-land lakes. Many 
of his younger brothers dwell in the dark spruce forest, 
where the shadow-masses swallow them yh poate them 
invisible. 
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that 
just 
Ww There 
horns break 
rail through 
kets, his dewlap 
langles, and he shat- 
ters the ancient silence 
with his bawl 
In thehighland glades, 
parks, are 
caribou. 
stags, 
and 
their snow-white manes 
are 
vivid and 


great 
the 


thi 


the 
Osburn's 


green 


These splendid 


large as 


wapiti, 
and tawnv figures 
indescribably 
beautiful in their love- 
ly woodland setting. 
They are far nobler ant- 
mals than barren- 
ground caribou, which 
occasionally the 
country in herds of lit- 
eral millions 


the 


cross 


IGH over all, on the 
dizzy and 
et eee 

the bewhiskered moun- 

tain goats, those cool- 

headed 

which every outdoor 

man admires; and here 

that trophy of 

kings, the Sota sheep 

Today Cornish ae 
hunt sheep. These were 
the most wary of all 
northern game, but in 
this particular section, 
they were the most nu- 
merous. Dorothy and 
himself took up the 
hill, followed its ridge 
onto the mountain side, 
gradually worked 
up to timber line. Here they paused, while Cornish 
scanned the barren on beyond 

Presently he located a single ram, feeding on a grass 
slope A noble animal, with big, flaring horns, he was 
no doubt old and wary. Cornish knew at once he would 
be hard to stalk: he not only kept a sharp lookout, but 
cautiously stayed near the center of an open slope. 

The two hunters made their way easily enough to a 
pile of broken rocks three hundred yards from the animal, 
but here they were checked. If they emerged from this 
hiding place, the ram would take alarm, and this side of 
the range would know him no more. 
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ledges 


mountaineers 


dwells 


and 


A great illuminating flame swept up from 
revealed to Dorothy. The down-timber took 
bones. Amid this labyrinth, motionless as 


“Can you get him from here?’’ Dorothy whispered. 

‘Hiawatha himself couldn't get him from here,”’ 
Cornish answered. ‘‘If we had a rifle, we'd take a chance 

even so, I'd have to hold mighty close—but he’s out of 

ge for an arraw.”’ 

‘But he's feeding this way.” 

‘That's so. Maybe he'll give us a chance, after all.”’ 

The ram fed slowly in their direction and at last he 
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the dying embers and a strange scene was 
weird forms. Naked limbs looked like white 
figures caught by a camera, stood six wolves 


drew within two hundred yards of where they stood. 

‘Can't you hit him now?"’ the girl whispered. 

“I don't like to take achance on it. I'll try, if I have to. 
It's clout range, not target range. The odds against me are 
ten to one.”’ 

Indeed, the ram looked no bigger than a white fox- 
terrier amid this vast expanse. Yet it soon became evident 


that no better chance would be given. The animal was 
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taking alarm. He raised 
his head and sniffed the 
air. Some subtle sense, 
beyond any sense that 
man knows, had warned 
him of danger. 

Cornish stood erect 
He raised his bow and 
drew. To Dorothy's 
surprise, he aimed far 
above the animal, the 
arrow at an angle of al- 
most forty-five degrees 
Atthe same time he held 
to one side, to counter- 
act the effect of the brisk 
wind that was blowing 
down the slope. His 
hand drew back till it 
was under his jaw. 


E LOOSED, and the 
arrow described a 
thrilling parabola. Her 
eye caught it as it sang 
down. The ram leaped 
and set off at a dead run. 

“Did you miss?” 

‘“Wait and see.”’ 

And then Dorothy ut- 
tered acry of joy. It was 
now apparent that these 
two days in the wild had 
wroughta fearful change 
in her, or else she had 
possessed, unguessed 
within her gentle and 
gracious being, the cruel 
spirit of the Paleolithic 
women. The fleeting 
ram had suddenly leaped 
into the air and pitched 
forward lifeless. 

“Don't expect me to 
shoot like that as a reg- 
ular thing,’’ Cornish 
told her, exultantly. 
‘There was a lot of luck 
in that arrow. ’’ 

They recovered the 
ram, and Cornish carried 
him on his back into 
camp. At noon they 
dined on mutton steaks, 
broiled over coals. Out- 

door men say that mountain sheep is the best red meat on 
the planet, but Dorothy failed to relish it. It was fresh 
and wild, without salt hard to swallow. 

They spent the afternoon in cutting the remaining meat 
into strips, to hang and dry. Thus they would condense 
it into jerkey, to carry with them on the long journey to 
the settlements. 

The night lowered, in mystery and silence; another 
dawn arose. They spent this day preparing for travel 
And now Dorothy ee her fo to the limit of her 
strength, performing the most disagreeable tasks without 
making any kind of cammialet. Continued on page 121 
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W here Business Hunts. 





General view of the Harvard School of Business Administration. 
In its twenty years of existence there have been more than three 
thousand graduates and only one was a total failure 


Few 
Who Enter Here 
Ever Fail 


In Business 





The Library Faculty Club and Dormitories 


Employers come to seek 

them out. And there 

have been more jobs 
than men 


Graduates have gone 
out at salaries of $5,000; 
$6,000; up to $10,000 a 





year 


The arch under which the 
future big business men 
of America pass daily 
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the Future Executive 


By H. J. 
FORMAN 


OME three hundred young men 
were about to be graduated from 
the Harvard School of Business 


During the spring months, therefore, 
more than eighty employers, heads of 
firms, corporations, or their representa- 
tives, came and kept coming to Harvard to interview those 
young men. 

At least a thousand interviews took place in Morgan 
Hall at Soldiers’ Field on the Charles. Some of the stu- 
dents who had made a record for ability, received many 
offers of employment, substantially all 
found satisfactory positions. 

All those who were ready to go to 
work are now employed. There were 
far more jobs than men. 

Outside the school, in business offices, 
men are talking about this new phe- 
nomenon in business education. There 
are rumors of employers who want con- 
stantly, more men than are available for 
them—and so on. 

The school does not authenticate 
these rumors. But it does stress that all 
the men ready to work are placed; that 
employers came to seek them out; that 
many had several offers of the type of 
employment thac generally means a life 
career—are not these facts astounding? 

Yet the school, as such, promises no 
student a job upon graduation. All it 
promises is that, if he works hard, he 
will assuredly receive a certain training 
and be recommended toemployers who may be wanting him. 

Nor does the school encourage the idea of high salaries 
in its graduates immediately upon entering business. The 
average initial salary is somewhere between $1,500 and 
$1,800 a year—until the man has gone through his period 
of training and development in the business he has entered. 
He then progresses as fast as his ability warrants, and often 
his rise is very rapid. 

Yet graduates have gone out at salaries of $5 ,o00; $6,000; 
up to $10,000 a year, though usually that is based upon 
business experience before ever they entered the school. 

The average salary of the first graduating class of the 
school, that of 1910, as reported by its alumni after sixteen 
and one-half years in business, was $21,350. 

Now what is the secret of all this? 

Those young men are prepared. 

Whether business has actually become a profession, as 
Judge Brandeis declared a number of years ago, or whether 
it is still in process of becoming one, the fact remains that 
the training is on a professional scale. 

‘‘Our aim,”’ as one of the administrative officers of the 
school put it, ‘is not to train men to become wealthy, but 
to be keen, analvtic, fair-minded thinkers."’ 

A simple matter! But how is this training accomplished? 

The purpose of this article is, naturally, not to tell the 
graduates about their school. They already know it. But 
the large proportion of American young men who are in 
business must certainly be interested to hear something of 
the methods of the school, the organization and manner of 
study, the ways and means employed of imparting those 
principles and knowledge underlying all business. 

‘Our object,’’ an assistant dean told the writer, ‘‘is to 
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Dean Wallace B. Donham, 
who was formerly a banker 









develop and bring out in our students 
certain fundamental qualities—judg- 
ment, initial responsibility, basic prin- 
ciples—and the Cas or power of co- 
operation so important in modern busi- 
ness. You see, there is also a social side 
to the school. The men live together 
in the halls, take their meals in the common dining rooms, 
and meet afterward in the club-rooms. 

‘The business problems presented by their texts and 
teachers are discussed not only in classes, but often in their 
social hours. Much of modern business is conducted that 
way, at the conference table, at the 
directors’ meeting. Discussion, with 
the necessary facts at hand, is one of the 
chief means of instruction.”’ 

I saw them this summer there at their 
meals in the dining hall, after classes. 
Not the regular winter students, these, 
but business executives from all over the 
country who had come for a six weeks’ 
course of intensive work in some one 
department—like marketing, finance, or 
public utilities. 

They were, many of them, men who 
had already won their spurs in business. 
The president of an advertising agency, 
who felt he was not too old to learn, 
was discussing a problem in marketing 
with the vice-president of a chemical 
company of national scope. They had 
just come from a class in marketing, 
salesmanship and advertising conducted 
by Professor M. T. Copeland. 

These mature men who had been in business for many 
years probably felt much more at ease and at home dis- 
cussing these problems than younger students, who had 
never been out of academic halls. The discussion was 
lively. At the next table a keen young executive of a radio 
concern was equally brisk in discussing a problem with a 
man from the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; both had been sent to the school by their concerns 
for special work. 


FTER lunch golf foursomes were quickly being made up 
among the tables, and, outside, the clusters of their 
parked cars were ready to take them to the links. 

These, however, as has been said, were men already well 
placed and pursuing more knowledge in their specialty. 
But what f pw student fresh from college who vaguely, 
as yet, merely knows that he wants to go into business? 

“We aim,’ said the dean on duty, “‘to help men find 
what they want todo. Modern business is growing every 
day more complex. What is the line of each particular 
man’s interest? Is it finance? production? marketing? 
public utilities? transportation? We try to get the student, 
as he gains some insight into the various fields, to indicate 
a choice, or at least to show a preference. 

‘For this reason the work upon the basic subjects, 
practically the same for all students, is scheduled early in 
the course. By the time the student is ready to begin to 
group his subjects along some special line he pretty gener- 
ally knows what that line is.” 


I glance at the catalog of the schoo] to see what are 
those basic introductory subjects which everyone must 
begin with, looking toward a 


(Continued on page 113) 
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The Devil Must Have Laughed 
When He Saw Regan and 
Valentine, Their Positions and 
Authority Reversed, Navigat- 
ing the Pocantico, with Hate 
and Revenge Riding the One 
and Sorrow and Suffering 


Pursuing the Other 


Man 


and 
1S Ship 
By 
WEBB WALDRON 


MPATIENTLY the whole ship waited. The tarpau- 
lins were clamped down, the booms lowered and 
lashed, the pilot aboard, steam up to two hundred, 

the lines ready to cast off 

Red McLeod, the chief, came up from below and walked 

to the rail where Charley Clark, the third mate, stood 
staring down the dock 

‘“What the hell we waitin’ for?’’ Red demanded. 

‘‘A new first mate.” 

‘*New first mate! What's the matter of Kleinhaus?”’ 

“Didn't you hear? Cops come aboard an hour ago and 

pinched him on the charge of smuggling coke. The skip- 
per hops ashore and phones up to the office for a new 
man, and—lI bet this is him now!"’ 

A thick-set figure with a worn suitcase in his hand 

came through the dock gate and hurried toward the ship. 
As he drew nearer, the watchers at the rail saw that he 
was a man of sixty odd, with gray hair straggling from 
under a shabby seaman’s cap, a man wich a face somber 
and furrowed 
“By Alec, they're givin’ us an old un this time,” 
observed Red and then he stared down more intently at 
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‘Good God! No 


the figure approaching the ladder. 
. it can’t be— 

Slowly the man climbed the ladder and stepped over 
the rail. Charley and Red looked into a face that was 
almost painful to gaze upon, so deeply was it gouged by 
exposure and suffering, so unhappy were the dark gray 
eyes deep-set under his shaggy brows. 

‘Good day,’ he spoke in a low patient voice that had 
a quaver at the bottom of it. ‘‘Is the captain aboard?"’ 

“Up in his room,"’ said Charley. 

The newcomer turned toward the bridge. 

But something in the look of the ship halted him. 
‘“Pocantico is her name?”’ 

‘That's it,’’ said Red McLeod. 

Still the new mate's eyes darted heré and there in puz- 
zlement and doubt—at the battered winches, the rusty 
decks, the dingy deck houses. “By God, she looks famil- 
iar,’ he muttered. ‘‘I could have sworn—’’ 

‘She used to be the Catalpa,’’ Red volunteered. 

There was a flash of light across the man’s somber 
face. ‘‘Catalpa! I thought so! The old Catalpa! It is 
she, of course!"’ 

Eagerly his gaze leaped fore and aft. ‘But how ungodly 
shabby they've let her get! And what's that contraption 
they've perched up there?’’ He stared indignantly at the 
radio shack set atop the midship house. ““What's the 
Captain's name, sir?’ 

“Captain Valentine.” 

The name was like a shot. The eager light died out of 
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the man’s eyes, and he pressed a further question. 

“Steve Valentine?”’ 

“That's right.” 

Amazement, decision, indecision, sped across the new 
mate's face. He took a wavering step toward the rail, 
then paused and shot a glance forward. 

“You aren't going to quit us, are you?”’ Charley ex- 
claimed. ‘‘We're late now—we've been waiting—"’ 

Slowly the man turned and with a dogged, resigned sag 
of the shoulders walked forward. 

“It is Regan!"’ gasped Red McLeod. ‘‘Holy God, he 
can't sail on this ship! There'll be hell to pay!” 

He took a stride in pursuit of the new mate. Then he 
stopped dead. For at that moment Captain Valentine 
oa. out through the door of his room upon the bridge- 

eck. 

Instantly the skipper's eye fixed upon the man advancing 
toward him. 

Regan plodded to the foot of the bridge-deck ladder. 
There he paused 

‘“‘Look!’’ whispered Red. ‘‘Look!”’ 

The two men, Valentine and Regan, stood motionless 
gazing at each other. 

Valentine was a man of perhaps forty, slightly built, 
thin-faced, bald, nervous—a man whom Regan, though 
twenty years older than he, could have crushed in one of 
his enormous knot-knuckled hands. As Valentine gazed 
down at Regan, a shock went through him. His lean 
hand dropped upon the rail in front of him and clutched 
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The whole ship knew that some 
old unfinished drama had stepped 
out of the past to enact a new 


scene on the decks. The Pocan- 
tico was on the qui vive 


it. His face drained white. There was something terrible 
in the intensity of his look. 
‘““Regan!"’ he spoke in a cracked voice that carried 
across the midship deck. ‘‘You are the new mate?”’ 
**Yes, sir. 


7 OU didn’t know,’’ the words rattled in Valentine's 
throat, ‘that I was master of the ship?” 

“TI did not.” 

‘Well, I—I need a man quick—we're half an hour late 
now—but—"’ Valentine seemed to struggle with himself 
‘I don’t think you want to sail under me. I'll give you 
your choice. Stay on or get off.” 

Again Regan hesitated. Some of Valentine's emotion 
seemed to have communicated itself to him. Then he 
muttered heavily: ‘‘I'll stay.” 

“All right.’ Valentine swung round and ran up the 
ladder to the flying-bridge. ‘‘Cast off!’ he shouted to 
the boatswain in charge of the lines on the forecastle 
head. 

‘“Now there will be hell to pay, sure,’’ Red predicted. 

“What do you mean?” 
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The clang of the telegraph cut short Red's answer. He 
sprang toward the engine-room ladder. 

The Pocantico quivered and began slowly to back out 
of the slip into the turbid tide of East River. A tug 
pivoted her round in the stream. She slipped beneath 
the black roaring arch of Brooklyn Bridge and headed 
down the bay. 

Regan was busy on deck overseeing the stowing away 
of lines and the cleaning up of rubbish as the ship pushed 
out through the dusk past Ambrose Light into a gusty 
southeast wind, and there was only one brief encounter 
between him and Valentine. 

At supper, Regan ate hurriedly and left the table with- 
out a word. Passing Regan's door shortly afterward, 
Charley saw the old mate standing in front of his table 
with a look on his face inexpressibly anxious and sad. 

In his hand Regan held an old sextant. On the table 
lay a number of things he had taken from his bag—the 
worn leather case in which he kept his sextant, several 
photographs, and a pilot book. 

“Good evening, Mr. Regan,"’ said Charley, pausing at 
the door. 

“Good evening,”’ said Regan gravely. 

‘Well, I hope we have a good trip.”’ 

“Yes, I do hope that.”’ 

Charley's glance at that instant chanced to fix upon the 
old leather sextant case on the table. It bore in faded 
letters these words: John Regan, Master S. S. Catalpa. 

‘‘I—I—"’ the sight of those words had set him stam- 
mering—'‘‘I hope you like the ship 

‘IT have liked her, in other days,"’ spoke Regan slowly. 
Then he put the sextant down. ‘Excuse me, sir. I am 
due on the bridge.” 

Charley scampered across the midship deck and rushed 
in at Red McLeod's door. 

“Say,’’ he burst out, ‘Regan was skipper of this ship 
once, wasn't he? Just saw his title on the old case he 
keeps his sextant in.”’ 

‘*Yes, he was,’’ Red admitted. 
Valentine was first mate." 

‘And now their positions are reversed—Valentine skip- 
per and Regan first mate! I'll be damned."’ 

Red sat silent, sucking his pipe. 

“Valentine seems to have a hate on Regan or some- 
thing,’ Charley suggested 

“Yuh.’" Red McLeod's pale blue eyes blinked uneasily 
behind his iron-rimmed glasses. Obviously this meeting 
of Valentine and Regan had lifted a dark exciting picture 
out of the past, a that Red was almost unwilling 
to recall.. ““Yuh, I should think he might.”’ 

“By Alec,’’ Red muttered, ‘*I wonder that Regan had 
the nerve to stick aboard."’ 

‘Probably he's hard up for a job.”’ 

“Yes, that’s probably it. Because he might know that 
Valentine would take the chance to get back at him.” 


“IT was third then, and 


AGAIN Red sat silent, staring into his memory 
“I didn’t blame Regan for what he did,”’ he said, 
almost as though talking to himself, ‘it was natural. 
When a man’s crazy with jealousy he'll do almost any- 
thing just like when he's crazy with love he'll do almost 
anything. But now to have the two of ‘em on the same 
ship again—look out for trouble!" 

“What was it happened?’’ Charley exclaimed. ‘Oh, 
Good Lord,"’ he glanced at his watch, “‘it’s almost eight 
bells. I got to run!” 

He dashed for the bridge 

Running up the bridge ladder, he encountered a bulky 
shadow. It was ~ standing peering over the dodger 
into the biting winc 

Out of the blackness ahead rose a foam-capped wave 
that galloped toward the ship and seemed about to crash 
down upon the forecastle head. But, with a quiver, the 
ship's bow rose and she rode the wave easily. 
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“She's a good ship,"’ spoke Regan, enthusiastically. 
“She's a rotten ship!"’ snarled a voice. 
Regan and Charley spun round. There stood the — 
per. He and Regan glared at each other. Charley could 
see their eyes flash across the blackness. 


Illustrations by 
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The skipper and 
new mate stood 
motionless gazing 
at each other. 
‘“*Regan,” the 
words rattled in 
Valentine’s 
throat, ‘‘you 
didn’t know I 
was master of 
your old ship?” 


Eight bells struck. 

Regan, without a word, turned and brushing past the 
captain entered the chart-room. He went to the table, 
made a notation in the rough log, came out upon the 
bridge again and passed silently down the ladder and out 
of sight. Valentine followed him to the head of the lad- 
der and stood gazing after him with a strange glassy stare. 

As Charley ae away toward the starboard wing- 
house, he saw that Valentine's long skinny hands were 
trembling, his face drawn and white. 

What had Regan done in the black unknown past 
which made Valentine hate him so? 

A violent clash had just been barely averted. That was 
sure. When would the clash come? That glassy glare in 
Valentine's eyes certainly predicted that it would come— 
and soon. 

In the morning, Charley was aware from furtive talk 
in the mess-room after Regan left the table, and from sly 
glances the oilers and deck-hands cast toward the bridge, 
that the whole ship knew. Knew that some old unfinished 
drama had oe out of the past to enact a new scene 
on these decks. The Pocantico was »n the qui vive. 

SHortly after breakfast the three deck officers in the 
usual routine took sights. Regan brought his old sextant 
up into the chart-room, dropped the leather case down 
on the settee while he took observations on the bridge, 
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then very carefully put the instrument back into its case. 

When the three mates had independently figured the 
ship's position, they hung their signed figures on the 
hook over the chart-room table. Charley observed that 
the figures of all three, Regan, Akselsen the second mate, 
and himself, were in 
very close agree- 
ment. 

Regan was bent 
over the table, mak- 
ing an entry in the 
log, and Charley 
stood in the chart- 
room door, when 
Valentine came up 
the inside stairs from 
his room. He walked 
to the table, took the 
three slips off the 
hook pe examined 
them. 

Charley out of the 
: tail of his eye saw the 

a skipper’s face draw 
Py down in that strange 

, tensity he had noticed 

the night before, his 
4 eyes take on the same 
: unnatural glitter. 
“Mr. Regan,”’ Val- 
entine’s speech came 
jerkily almost as if 


something overmastering inside himself was driving the 
words through his lips despite his will, ‘there is a serious 
discrepancy between your figures and those of the other 
two deck officers. You must be getting rusty in your 
navigation.” 

Regan stood erect and faced the skipper. 

‘Il wonder,” Valentine went on, thrusting deliberate 
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insult into every word, ‘‘whether you are qualified to 
serve as first officer on a ship of this size."’ 

With a catch of the breath, Charley saw that Regan’s 
eyes under their glowering brows gave a somber flash, 
that his tremendous knarled hands 2 his sides quivered 
a little as if poising for a vault at the skipper’s throat. 

Then he seemed to conquer himself. He glanced around 
the chart-room, then out through the window—his old 
ship—and now told that he was incompetent to be first 
mate of her! Charley guessed from the pain in the old 
man's eyes what thoughts leaped through his brain, and 
what self-control was battling back his anger. 

“I am sorry, sir,’ Regan spoke softly. ‘‘I figured as 
accurately as I could.” 

At that moment Valentine’s eye happened to light 
upon the old sextant in its worn leached case bearing 
the words: John Regan, Master S. S. Catalpa. 

“Is that your instrument?’’ he demanded. 

oe 
= ELL, no wonder you can't shoot the sun! That 
contraption was out of date when Columbus dis- 
covered America!”’ 

“It’s a perfectly accurate instrument, sir. I've used it 
for thirty—"’ 

“I don’t give a hoot, you can't use it on this ship, 

Mr. Regan. I don’t propose to have our safety endan- 
gered by your sentimental attachment to a sextant as 
decrepit as you are yourself!" 
This time Charley thought Regan’s self-control would 
snap and those great paws would spring at Valentine's 
throat. But again Regan conquered himself. He took a 
step toward the 
door. Then he 
paused. His hard 
lips moved. His 
furrowed face 
twitched. But the 
words that seemed 
on the verge of ut- 
terance did not 
come. He walked 
silently out upon 
the bridge. 

Charley followed 
and paced away in 
the opposite direc- 
tion. 

That crack of 
Valentine's about 
the sextant would 
have been funny if 
it hadn't been so 
vicious. Valentine 
was never a man 
to be more partic- 
ular about naviga- 
ting instruments 
than about any- 
thing else on the 
ship. It was the 
words on the old 
leather case, bring- 
ing back some 
terrific memory of 
long ago, that had 
redoubled his fury. 

Presently Charley was aware that Regan had moved 
down to his end of the bridge and stood beside him. The 
old mate seemed to be under the stress of a _ee 
emotion. He gripped a loose fold of the dodger and stare 
into the ruddy wind. Then his gaze ran along the rusty 
bulwarks, the booms which needed paint, the battered 
winches. The neglect into which (Continued on page 106) 
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Surely you’ve met the ignorant golfer 

who gets on the wrong fairway and 

drives with a wooden club at a range of 
sixty yards! 


AVE you had your day's work upset recently by 
the golfer who drops in to tell of the astonishing 
incident that happened while his foursome was 

playing that difficult number nine hole the day before? 
‘Yes,"’ we unhesitatingly answer for you. ‘‘And’’— 
as the bird who acquires his slang a year late would say— 
And how!”’ ; 
Now, impossible as it may seem, there is a cure. Your 
investigator discovered it while calling on a business man 
in St. Louis. The tale of a freak chip shot and a long putt 
was on his tongue—the investigator's tongue—I mean. 
we began, ‘‘do you recall how that green is 
trapped on the fifth hole at Nor- 
mandy? Well—"’ 
The business man turned in his 
swivel chair just far enough to ex- 
pose to view a placard placed in a 


“Say, 


tiny easel on his desk: 


Att Gor Stories Must se Sus- 
MITTED IN WRITING 
Tue SrenoGrapHer Next Door ts 
PROVIDED FOR THAT PuRPOSE 


We immediately inquired about 
business. The friend laughed. 
“Since I put that sign on the 
desk,’" he declared, “not a single 
golfer has got past the first sen- 
tence. That little placard is al- 
most as much to business as a cancer 
cure is to the medical profession."’ 
Even at the sacrifice of a world 
of reminiscence we hasten to spread 
the discovery as first aid to business 
executives, editors, busy lawyers ALF E OT 4 
and bank officials \ 
Another business acquaintance, 
whose daily labor includes the 
seeing of dozens of out-of-town 
buyers and sellers, contemplates 
the fitting up of a special zolf room in his suite of offices. 
He got the idea, he says, from amateur athletic clubs 
where athletes take a shower before plunging in the 
swimming tank. 
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olf Pests 


By BOZEMAN 
BULGER 


“Before getting down to real business,’’ he explains, 
‘these callers can be directed to the golf room. There 
they meet each other and get rid of all their remarkable 
shots, their tough breaks, the short putts that were missed 
by an inch and come out all cleaned of golf. They can 
start on the business at hand without any loss of their 
time or mine.” 

In this peripatetic réle of unconsciously annoying 
busy executives, your investigator encountered another 
device—this time in a magazine editor's office—just as 
ingenious. 

Two of us had dropped in on the editor and, comfortably 
propped, were just getting into golf. 

A violent ringing of the desk telephone interrupted. 

“Yes, yes,’’ our host answered the call. ‘‘Tell him to 
wait right there. Will be through in five minutes.”’ 

He turned to us as if ready to listen, but with a subdued, 
though unmistakable, air of impatience. 

‘But I see you are busy,"’ remarked my fellow caller. 
‘We'll drop in on you some other time.”’ 

**Do, by all means,”’ 


he smiled. ‘And 
we'll get up a game.” 
Despite a vague 


feeling of having had 
the bum's rush, we 
went back the next 
day. 

We made a golfing 
date and, to our won- 
der at such a coinci- 
dence, the same thing 
happened. The phone 
rang right on the dot. 
The answer was the 
same. 

This time, though, 
the editor got up and 
went from the room. 
We smelled a mouse. 
Hastily your investi- 
gator examined the 
desk, the telephone 
connection on the 
bell underneath. 


‘‘Why doesn’t he drive?” 


h ind. 
pens eng a There was no tele- 
lows—300 yards ahead—with phone connection at 

a Winchester rifle” all! 

This ingenious edi- 
tor had simply installed a dry cell battery with a bell 
attached under-his desk. It could be rung by pressing a 
button under the edge of the top. The teiephone instru- 
ment didn’t even have a wire. 
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Upon the editor’s return we accused him of this gross 
deception. 

a thing in the world,”’ he confessed. “‘Any 
time the boys start on golf all I’ve got to do is press this 
button, ring myself up and answer the trick m some It 
never has failed yet." 

Moreover, he amplified, the device is not limited to 
golf. It works beautifully when a writer brings in his 
manuscript and wants to talk about it for an hour. 

With all this genius available what's the matter with 
the organization of a Golf Listeners’ Protective Associa- 
tion? 

After all, though, the pesting by-product of golf is not 
limited to suffering it causes in business offices. The real 
golf pest is found at his best on the links or in the locker 
rooms. That is but natural. There he has the golf atmos- 
phere and complete equipment. 

Out at our club the other day a man, who never has 
broken 100, held up a foursome for fifteen minutes while 
he sent his caddy back to the locker room for a special 
pair of spectacles 
which he used to 
make a short chip 
shot off the edge of 
the green. He uses 
bifocals for driving 
but insists that he 
has to shift for put- 
ting and chipping. 
The line of the bi- 
focal spot on _ his 
glasses, he claims, in- 
terferes with the ac- 
curacy of his stroke. 

We hesitate to tell 
you of a delightful 
old codger who has 
had constructed a 
special pair of glasses 
for playing water 
holes. To the unini- 
tiated it may seem in- 
credible. Just the 
same that old bird 
has the lower half of 
his lenses blackened 
so that, when he tees 
off, he won't be able 
to see the water. He 
looks only at the green that’s beyond the water's glare. 

‘Don't you ever drive in the water now?”’ I asked him. 

“Occasionally, yes,’’ he admitted, ‘‘but that is when I 
get too overwrought and peep under the glasses."’ 
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and Pestees 


Here Are a Few Painless Ways of 
Murdering the Dub Who Talks 
the Game Better Than He Plays It 





How about a special golf room where 
callers can get rid of their remarkable 
shots before talking business? 





And you happen 
to be in the way 
of that ball 
driven from 
sixty yards. Is 
this the cham- 
pion golf pest? 





Now that golf has become a definite part of our civic life 
it is a serious question as to whether a golfer can be a 
worse pest on the links or in your office, home or club. 
There are excellent exponents of both schools. 

In playing with Mr. Jack Kieran, a recognized authority 
on the game and an expert player, our foursome discovered 
his pet aversion to be the golfer who either ignorantly or 
intentionally disregards the rules. A violation of ethics is 
even worse. 

After a fairly good drive, your investigator approached 
his ball and began patting the turf behind ie with the head 
of his brassie. He gave it several soft little whacks. 

“Say, Jack,’’ we called out, ‘‘is 
this a good brassie lie?’’ 

‘I don’t know,” he replied, ‘‘but 
it soon will be.”’ 

Whereupon we ceased smoothing 
out the turf and learned a lesson. 


_— the poorer golfers there 
are remarkably few who can 
count above eight. To the pro- 
fessionals, the fellow who forgets 
his strokes, even if they do not 
mean anything to the match, is 
the champion pest. 

Not so long ago a mighty good 
fellow was having a terrible time 
on a long hole. From a distance 
we had seen him take at least eleven 
strokes. Finally he got to the green 
where the other three players were 
waiting for him. He picked up his 
ball in disgust. 

“‘How many have you fellows 
taken?”’ he asked. 

‘*I’'m down in five, the other two 
in six,’’ the pro told him. 

**All right,’’ he announced. “‘Go 
ahead lave me a seven!”’ 

“And what will you give us on 
the next hole?’’ the pro inquired, without so much as a 
blink. 

It’s a funny thing about the dub golfer’s pride or vanity. 
No matter how badly he is beaten, he (Continued on page 101 
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FORD-——-THE PHILOSOPHER 


Who has ever thought of this 
phenomenal man as a philosopher? 
And yet he is here revealed as a 
thinker who boldly predicts: 


“I believe the time will come 
when man will even know what is 
going on in the other planets, per- 
haps be able to visit them.” 


And did you ever before hear 
that the ancients had automobiles? 
Read what Mr. Ford says on Page 86 


lf You Want to Get 
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Here Are the 


In a Second 


HENRY FORD Gives 


His Creed of 


R. FORD tilted his small, straight-back chair 
against the wall, drew his right leg up into a 
comfortable position—and started off our second 


conversation. 


Mr. Forp: Well, what’s on your mind this morning? 
I don’t want to talk any more about what we were talking 
when we stopped yesterday—too much theory—let’s get 
down to facts. 

Mr. Trine: All right—that’s the very thing I have 
thought—we're all through with that. A little while ago 
we were speaking of thought as a building power—I think 
we agree that thoughts are forces—a force is something 
that does something. Now speaking of success, is there 
such a thing as getting an idea, and planting that idea, 
and sort of mentally tending it, so that it will grow, say, 
as a plant grows? 

Mr. Forp: Well, if you keep right at that one thing— 
Yes. Everything you do, let it pertain to that one thing; 
but you have got to throw around it a great deal of mental 


power. 


Everything is mental power. There must be 


thought and imagination. . 
Mr. Trine: Is there then a secret of success, or a 
method, if you don't like that expression, that will insure 


success? 


Can young men and women get hold of it, and 


steer themselves in that way along the lines of successful 
achievement? 
Mr. Forp: Let them decide what they want—then 


go at it. 


Stay at it. Do your best every time. A basic 


rule is to do well whatever you do, because by doing a 
thing well you build something valuable into yourself. 

Any task contains all that is essential in building up 
oneself. And after all, there is no success outside oneself, 
it is first within. One does well by oneself in doing well 
by whatever he has to do. 

Now, if the question is, how to be successful in busi- 
ness, why, sense what the public wants—that is if you 
want financial success. There is no harm in large sums 
of money—if they are kept at work opening up lines of 
opportunity and service. The only harmful money is the 
money which lies idle, or is used to block progress. 

The law of success is in the person himself. What is 
the law by which the -pple becomes an apple? Well, it’s 
the/same way with success. 

But there is no success without application. This 
means concentration of mind, labor of hand, and brain. 

There must be confidence. This is a form of faith. 
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the Most Out of Life 


Fundamentals 


Amazing Talk 


RALPH WALDO TRINE 
Right Living 


There must be courage. Unless you have courage, 
a courage that keeps you going, always going, no 
matter what happens, there is no certainty of suc- 
cess. It is really an endurance race. 

There must be knowledge. This is within every 
man’s reach—there is no favoritism here. You 
must know all there is to know of your particular 
field, and keep on the alert for new knowledge. 
The least difference in knowledge between you and 
another man may spell his success and your failure. 

Guessing does not go. Trusting to luck is folly. Go- 
ing it blind is taking a chance that may prove disastrous. 
You must know —and your knowledge must be the up- 
to-the-minute kind. 

As to the moral qualities—the more you have the 
better. Dishonest men, by obeying the other laws of 
success, may have won a place—but it is becoming 
harder and harder to do that. They may have been dis- 
honest in dealing, but they cannot be dishonest with 
materials. They must build their brick wall true—or 
it falls down. They must honestly obey the law of strain 
—or their bridge collapses. 

They may cheat their customer once—they cannot 
cheat nature even once. Better not try to cheat either, 
for dishonesty is a dry-rot that creeps in everywhere. 
Other things being equal, the honest man has the better 


chance of winning. 
The same thing is true of human kindliness. All 


other qualifications being equal—the humane man has W 

the “edge” on the hard man. RALPH ALDO TRINE 
Mr. Trine: I have been trying, as nearly as possible, 

to get hold of the real secret of your success, and what 

comes to me, touching merely the high points, is this: A native American philosopher 


You have kept out of the hands of bankers. You have a 2 
in this way saved vast amounts in royalties, and in in- whose book “In Tune with the In- 


terest, from the start, which in turn have gone primarily finite,”’ was read by millions, reveals 
f ; ° ‘ : 
into the expansion of the business. in this series a new side of Henry 
Then instead of having in mind any stock promotion . h d 
ideas or plan, you have centered first upon thorough in- Ford—Ford, the philosopher an 
vestigation and experimentation in order to get the foun- mystic, whose visions are tempered 
dation right; then you have built the very best car you : ae : 
could possibly build and then you have sought to sell it with practicality. Here Mr. Trine 
at the very lowest price at which it could possibly be gives the vivid record of the meeting 
sold. That succession of steps seems to mark the reason of two great minds upon the prob- 


of your success. Then you looked well to real service. 


Mr. Forp: Ah! you mentioned service last—but it is 
first. It is the cornerstone of (Continued on page 84) 
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lems of today and of the future 











Once Married, the 
Big Lithuanian, 
Acrobat, a Cheap 
Ham, Had the Gall 
to Demand That 
Nesta Malloy, Big- 
timer, Change Her 
Act From Rowdy 
Songs to Heart Bal- 
lads. And When 
She Did! 


UGUST, 1914. Martial music, poison-gas, ravaged 
neutrals, atrocities and so forth. But no more so 


than usual on the Bowery, Conev Island. A 
scorching hot day, with the asphalt refracting a rackety, 
headachy glare. 

A cafe, between Stauch'’s and the College Inn, with a 
big sandwich-sign in front, picturing an enormous scoop of 
beer. Within, a refreshing darkness, but not a silence 
equally soothing. A tinny seaside piano, abetted by two 
violins, and on a raised platform, six blowsy women, 
and they're singing .. . 

Observe the second one from the end, as she kicks and 
prances, imitating the leader just as closely as she can. 
It’s a strange place for a nervous, scared girl to be, the 
stage of Maguire's, at Coney Island, and she doesn't look 
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much different from her weight-for-age companions, but 
she’s only a kid of seventeen, for all her hundred and forty 
pounds, and she’s scared stiff. 

Had a fight with her father, threw up her job at the 


five and ten, and this is her debut. Look close. Know 
who she is? Go to vaudeville much? Ever hear of Nesta 
Malloy? Well, that’s Nesta Malloy. 

Here's a back number of Zit’s, June 26, 1918. Under the 
spread ‘*What’s Doing in Burlesque’’"—**Those engaged so 
far for Della Morrison and her Parisian Cuties, on the 
Mutual Circuit, besides Miss Morrison, are Flossie La 
Verne, Nesta Malloy, Chickie Burns, Joe Anderson and 
Bart Kelley. One more woman to be signed.”’ 

And here's the Billboard, August, 1919, on the Hartford 
opening of Broadway Gambols: ‘‘—Well—pans the show 
—the Gambols was a flop. Few words about a singer of 
blue numbers, Nesta Malloy.”’ 

Finally, the accolade. Variety, ‘New Acts,’’ February, 
1920. ‘This dame will climb the bill like a ladder.”’ 
“Clicks like castanets."" ‘‘Sure fire as a Delancey Street 
loft in a cutters’ strike.”’ 

She's playing the Palace, two months later. She's got 
the usual skookum-haired girl-boy at the piano and she 
prances out in a green dress, cut good-naturedly low. Five 
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Truly ,2, 


McKENNA 


foot nine, weighs a hundred and fifty-four pounds, big 
green eyes, carrot-topped, looks as if she could outpoint 
the ordinary ham preliminary bantam at the Broadway 
A. C., or the Pioneer. 

Swaggers up to the foots, gives the customers a snappy, 
seagoing salute, and goes to work with a song of the I've- 
got-this, I’ ve-got-that variety, with appropriate gestures. 

Husky-voiced, swaying, self-confident Nesta Malloy, 
bellowing about her two-timing sweetie, her traveling 
papa, her once-in-a-while, whose attractions are so power- 

ul. No heart-appeal songs for her. 

Here I am, she says, Yours truly, Nesta Malloy. I’m 
wise, and you're wise. I'm vulgar, and so are you. I like 
my parties, I like my liquor, I'm glad to be here, on the 
Big Alley. I'm glad to be twenty-three years oid, and so 
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Illustrations 


by 
JosePH L. SABO 


They found Nesta 
and Pete looking 
like the end of 
round five. ‘“Lis- 
ten,” said Nesta, 
“I’m through. 
Hit a dame, will 
you?” 


big, and healthy, and common. 

Love? That's a joke, except my 
kind of love, laughing, rough- 
housing, little-while love. Don't 
ask me to sing you numbers about 
baby’s shoes, or little gray 
homes in the west, or being with 
you in eternity. That's not my 
routine. I'll sing you songs, 
rowdy, good-natured, double- 
meaning songs, songs that'll tell 
you about me, see, Nesta Malloy, 
out of the Five and Ten, out of 
Maguire's on the Island, out of the 
Columbia Wheel, the Mutual Cir- 
cult. 

I won't tell you about the hun- 
gry days, the days I was stranded 
out in Moline, Illinois; Chillicothe, Ohio; Norwich, Con- 
necticut; the day the turkey-show was pinched in Danville, 
Tennessee. No! Not me! You know about things like 
that, you've got grief yourselves, you don't come here to 
be reminded. 

What can you do about it? Well, you don't have to let 
it throw you. Battle it, laugh at it, laugh at yourself like 
I'm laughing at myself, and, anyhow, be glad there's an- 
other sweetie around the corner, another dame, another 
sugar-papa, another grift, another job. 

Battle ‘em, play ‘em for the breaks, breeze down the 
main stem, clean up the old front with carbona, if that's 
the best you can do, and push it ahead of you like nobody's 
business. Innocence! Forget it. Sweetness and light? 
What are you tryin’ to do, kid me? Pick ‘em up and lay 
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‘em down, oon, babe, kiss me again and make it the odd 
once, what do you say, kid, what do yousay? So— 


My sweetie went away, he didn’t say where, he didn't 
sav why 

Ta da, te da da— 

Yours truly, Nesta Malloy. That's me, see? 


Well, now, ina way it was. Wise? Sure she was wise as 
the children of the poor, the children of the Homes, of the 
Orphan Asylums are wise, pitifully wise. Liked her 
liquor? Liked her two drinks after a swim at Long Beach; 
any more made her ill. Laugh at love? Why, say. She'd 
had a few affairs, and generally her men had let her work 
for them—she was a hard worker always—let her lend 
them money—and then off they went gaily, leaving her in 
her stupid grief 

But she lent everybody money, just as she played the 
races, just as she bought whatever she fancied without 
much regard to its cost or her needs; just as she sent plenty 
of worthless little rats, male and female, to White Sulphur 
Springs or Saranac, or helped to bury them. A big boob, 
a big slob, many of her friends called her. 

It was just like her to marry an acrobat. 

He was a Lithuanian, the understander of the Six 
Bounding Bullers, Pete Kajmark, his name was. Hailed 
from somewhere up in the coal regions, which was where 
he got his build; followed the street carnivals, finally tied 
up with Joe Buller who had a risky act on the Pantages 
Circuit 

Pete wasn't tall—Nesta could look down on him, even 
physically, but he weighed two-ten and wasn't homely, as 
understanders go. He didn't think badly of Pete Kajmark, 
didn’t drink, didn’t smoke, took good care of himself. 
Couldn't get to bed as early as he liked, since the Six 
Bounding Bullers would have closed the show, in all 
events, even if the show had been at all longer. 

Pete was twenty-one; as virtuous 
as Galahad, and his burning ambi- 








that. This was an entirely new experience for her. 

‘“*I—uh—I can't tell you now, Pete,’’ she said. 

“Got another fellow?" 

“‘No—oh, no!" That was very true. She never had 
more than one sweetheart at one time. 

“Awright. I won't rush you.” 

In the taxi, going back, she leaned over to kiss him. 

“Don't do that!"’ he said, quite severely. 

“Why, uh—" 

“Gees, Nesta—’’ He gulped. “Come on. Le’s get 
married, huh? Gees, you're the swellest dame I ever 


seen. 


ss OU'RE not so bad, either, Pete,’’ and she gave him a 
shy glance that would have killed her usual admirers. 

Two weeks later, Nesta put on about a peck of diamonds 
and a new dress, and went out with Pete to some dive they 
liked. After the coffee that they didn't need, as Nesta had 
suddenly turned total abstainer, she tried to put her cards 
on the table. 

“Now, look a-here, Pete. How much do you know 
about me?” 

“What youthinkI gotta know?”’ said Pete, getting white. 

“Why, uh—” 

“You been runnin’ around with some other guy, before 
you met me?”’ 

““Ye—yeah.”’ 

‘“‘Uh—huh. Awright, only before you met me, hay?”’ 

**Yeah.~ 

“Awright. Forget it.” 

“You ) aw iain. don't need to care, Pete.”’ 

‘Huh. I guess not. You never had no guy like me, 
that’s acinch. Only listen—"’ 

‘‘Don't tell me, Pete. You don’t have to tell me. All 
right. I'll marry you. I'll be straight to you. ['Il—I'll 
do whatever you say.” 

“You said it, you will. Huh! Whose girl are you, 

Nesta? Hay? Whose girl are you?” 
“Your girl,’’ said Nesta, as if 





tion was to put on a one-man act in 
which he would lie down on spikes 
and hold up a team of elephants, or 
break crowbars, or something 
Now Nesta Malloy said hello to 
acrobats and scene shifters as read- 
ily as she would to Percy Williams 
or George White. She said hello to 
Pete one day up at th Alhambra, 
or the Colonial, maybe, just as he 
was lacing his elk-skin shoes in the 
wings, and she was coming off 


her, and said, simply, “‘Gees,”’ and 
she colored like a little girl, and 
went by him. After she had passed, 
he smoothed his hair back, and said 
‘‘Gees’’ again 

Their courtship lasted quite a 
while—three weeks. During that 
time, lots of people took it upon 
themselves to advise Nesta, and she 
gazed right on past them with her 
big green eyes, and nodded ab- 





RICHARD CONNELL | 
Next Month | 


When you hire a Russian 
as chambermaid to a couple | and with just as important a one in 
of nags, and discover that he 
was of the Royal Dragoons, 
knows his caviar and expects 
He straightened up, and looked at his vodka—then you have 
a real problem. Especially, 
when he manages to fascinate 
the lady of the house. 

Mr. Connell presents the 


— she'd never answered that question 
before. 

Well, she got married just as she 
did everything else, ostentatiously, 
joyously, with a blare of publicity 
and a big advertisement in the 
theatrical papers that she paid for, 


four lines on Zit’s back page that 
she didn't pay a dime for, because 
Zit had Nesta all doped out and 
wished her well. 

Right away, Pete began to get 
difficult. 

To begin with, he didn’t seem to 
realize that the thing to do with 
money is to spend it, or give it 
away. Nesta was always giving 


case and then solves the Rus- | him presents, and he had to know 
sian problem disturbing this | 
side of the Atlantic. Be sure 
to read this story! 


just what they cost, and he'd raise 
his eyebrows a little, instead of be- 
ing glad to have a foolish, dear 
thing to wear or use. 

Nesta's salary was five times his, 








sently 
Somebody tried to kid Pete, too, 
and mentioned the name of one of Nesta’s former lovers, 
or supposed lovers, and Pete picked him up and threw him 
quite a distance. “‘Now, you big louse, maybe that'll 
learn you to talk about a good kid,”’ said Pete, who wasn't 
even breathing fast. After that, nobody kidded him. 
Nesta was much startled when, on their third date, Pete 
pulled a big yellow diamond out of his pocket and asked 
her in so many words to marry him. That was something 
she hadn't figured on. Nobody before had ever thought of 
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but he saved an unbelievable per- 
centage of what he made, and 
seemed surprised that Nesta didn’t do the same with hers. 
Then he began to object to her kidding with the orches- 
tra leaders. It was part of her act, but some of it was im- 
pa and the ad lib didn’t go big with Pete. Soon he'd 
ave to know the pedigree of every man she spoke a civil 
word to, and there were plenty of them, and as for their 
pe performances, snibeleny Lightwell, you know Percy 
ightwell, of The World? 
Everybody knows Percy Lightwell is as discriminating 
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Out swaggers husky-voiced, swaying Nesta Malloy. 


sweetie. 





No heart appeal songs for her. 


With a snappy 
salute to the customers, she starts bellowing about her two-timing 


“Here I am,” she says, 


“Yours truly” 


as Saint Anthony, and as kind as Saint Francis, and Pete 
wanted to punch his head one bright morning. A nice 
story that would have made; Percy Lightwell—and Pete 
Kajmark in a tan suit with twenty-five pockets. 

When he found out that Nesta was really shooting 
square, he proceeded to get jealous of the audience. He'd 
object to this song and that song, to this bit of business, to 
that interpolation. Not that there wasn't plenty to object 
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to, you understand. So after six months, Nesta changed 
her whole act. 

Let's see. That season she sang “Cranberry Time in 
Tallahassee,’’ “I’m your Gal,’’ and ‘‘There’s a Baby in 
Heaven that's Waiting for Me.’’ For an encore, and she 
had to work to get it, she sang the only number in the 
whole collection that wasn't a flop—‘‘Cron Ma Chree 
Ma Cruishkin,"’ that she'd taken back from her baby days, 
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that she'd learned trom her old man. That was the old 
Nesta again for a few minutes, the swaggering, leering 
hovden, sailors’-sweetheart Nesta. 

The rest of the act she was number thirteen off to a bad 
start and never close to the money. And she knew it, even 
if the trade papers weren't reminding her. They didn’t 
like the act, she didn't like it. 


UT Pete, the jealous bridegroom, then billed on the 

Loew circuit as ‘‘Kajmark, the Samson from Scran- 
ton,” and doing a number four turn with a production that 
cost no less to stage than an act with four ponies, a sou- 
brette, a hoofer, and a Maxfield Parrish drop, he liked 
Nesta’s new act fine. Nesta’s money fixed him up, but 
even at that, nobody ever died in his seat watching Pete. 

Meantime, Nesta was getting a little irritable herself. 
She didn't like to see the wise mob walking out on her as 
if she were a trained-animal act. So she bought a song 
from Steve Hartigan called “‘Kiddi Kidoo,’’that was as 
indigo, as calorific, as lacking in innocuousness as that bag- 
pipe melody they brought from the East for Little Egypt 

She sang ‘‘Kiddi Kidoo,"’ and stopped the show cold. 
It was like the old times, before she started competing 
with dainty warblers trying to sing like Emma Eames. 

After she'd been using it a couple of weeks, Pete came 
around one afternoon to catch her act. He was laying off, 
on account of somebody dropping a fifty-pound weight on 
his toe, or his head. After she rendered “‘Kiddi Kidoo”’ 
he went to her dressing-room and waited for her there. 

Two minutes after Nesta’s turn was over, her dresser 
came running down to the box-office, discreetly calling 
murder. Three or four would-be rescuers leaped upstairs 
to the dressing-room that had a star over it. 

The door was locked and from within came, well, not 
screams, but sharp interjections, many of which were pro- 
fane, and the noise of bulky bodies banging into furniture, 
and other sounds of conflict. 

““T'll show you,”’ they heard Pete say, and Nesta, ‘You 
and what army?” and then the banging began again, and 
the manager got the door open with a pass-key, and found 
Nesta and Pete looking like the end of round five, and 
Nesta with a handsome black eye. 

Pete turned to the interlopers and proceeded against 
them with abandon. Reinforcements arrived in the shape 
of two cops, who finally by some low chicane got a pair of 
bracelets on the strong man’s wrists. Nesta had got her 
breath back by that time. 

“Who's makin’ the charge?”’ asked the cops. 

‘‘Nobody. Turn him loose."’ 

“I'm afraid to, lady,’’ said one of the cops, with a grin. 

“Listen, you,’’ said Nesta. “I'm through with you, 
you hear? Hittin’ a dame.” 

‘You give yourself that eve. You know you did.’ 

“Yeah? Think you're gonna order me around, like I was 
five years old? I got enough of that from the old man. 
That's why I left home, you know it. Yah, you cheap 
ham! Kajmark, the Iron Man! Look at you!” 


, 


. ELL, I can't battle six. I was doin’ all right, till 
the bulls came.” 

“Yah! Kajmark, the Iron Man! That's out, anyhow. 
('m through. No more of my jack! Get that? Get that?” 

Just you wait, Nesta Kajmark.”’ 

“Nesta who? Nesta who? Huh? Think I'm ascared o' 
you? You, and your shape you're so stuck on! It's you! 
You're not worryin’ about me. It’s you, you, you, all a 
time. I'm sick of it.” 

“I'll charge him, if you won't,’’ said the ticket-taker. 

“You will, will you? I'd just like to see you. Go on. 
Throw him out in the alley. The alley. Now, you! See 
who comes to help you when you're down and out. You, 
you never gave a nickel to anybody. Always worryin’ 
about what I did with mine. You cheap ham! I always 
heard it was the Scotch were tight. They ought to know 
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some Hanyaks. They'd change their minds about it." 

‘“Le’s go,"’ said Pete to the cops. Something Nesta said 
seemed to have made his shoulders droop at last. 

“Take him out, and let him go. I—I—’"’ Suddenly 
Nesta flung herself into a chair and began to have a very 
moist and noisy cry. 

“C'mon you. Lucky for you the lady won't bring no 
charge,"’ said the cops. 

After Pete was without, the stage-manager said ‘‘Miss 
Malloy, you can’t go on tonight, of course. Maybe we 
get Sophie Tankey.”’ 

“What's that?”’ said Nesta, drying her tears. “‘I can't 
go on tonight, can't I? Wait a minute. Nell! Nell! 
There's a bottle of Four Roses around somewhere.. Break 
it out, give mea shot. Get my old music out of the trunk. 
My old music. I'll do the old numbers tonight. 

“Old Home Week for Nesta Malloy. Yours truly, 
Nesta Malloy. I'll start with Kiddi Kidoo. Nell! Call 
up that tattoo guy over on the Bowery, near Chatham 
Square, what's his name, or if you can't get him, get any 
barber over in Sands Street, Brooklyn. They'll paint this 
lamp like new for me. Gimme a towel, with cold water. 
Cold water, you boob. 

‘He told the truth, I did it myself, he didn’t doit. I'm 
done with him just the same. Nobody's gonna run me, 
nobody. Ah! There they are! Somebody give these to 
Louis, tell him, what the boys can't do, just fake ‘em, and 
I'll make it right with them.”’ 


sep wowed them at ten-fifteen that evening, wowed 
them, stopped the show with numbers a year and a haif 
old. Finally, breathless, she said ‘‘Ladies and gents, I 
tried to go out of my class, but I'm back in it now. I'll 
never sing another ballad. Yours truly, Nesta Malloy,”’ 
and she squared off at them like the old pictures of John L. 
Sullivan. 

The next day, she bought two more hot numbers from 
Steve Hartigan, “‘Tientsin,’’ an Oriental, and “Baby, 
Look What I Got for You,’’ and all the rest of her time 
she was better, or worse, than ever. Aaron was all set to 
feature her in a new revue. 

Then she heard some news of Pete. His act had been 
canceled. She called up his agent; he said, yes, Pete was 
at liberty right then. ‘What's the trouble?’’ asked Nesta. 
“Better ask him,”’ said the agent, and hung up. 

Somebody gave her the dope. Pete was drinking like a 
fish, and his act was wilting, anyway. 

‘*He don't drink,”’ said Nesta. 

‘‘What's he do, then, sniff it?’’ asked her informant, 
with some sarcasm. 

After a while, she wrote Pete, care of Variety, Zit’s, and 
the Billboard. Saw the letters advertised; got no answers. 
Then she called up one of her best friends on the papers. 
He didn't know where Pete was. 

Heard he'd gone back home. Certainly was out of vau- 
deville. Might be back in the tent-shows. About a week 
later, he sent her Pete’s address as last known. The Albu- 
querque House, on Eighth Street, in Phillie, between Race 
and Vine. Nesta looked at the slip in her hand, and her 
lip trembled. 

Sunday afternoon, she went over to Phillie, and found 
him in the parlor of a flop-joint, a fifty-cent lodging house 
on the fringe of the Tenderloin. She knew it would be 
that. Up she marched to him. He weighed over three 
hundred pounds, and his eyes looked as Siw had been 
boiled, and there were pouches under them, and he'd had a 
drink or two. 

‘C'mon, Pete, I got a boat outside."’ 

He followed her, apathetically. 

‘Now, what d'ya say—Buddy, drive us out a here, over 
to the park— Now, Pete. Gonna be yourself?” 

‘““Whadya mean?”’ 

“‘T'll send you down to Brown's, or up to Muldoon’s.”’ 

He looked at her. “And have (Continued on page 80) 
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The Chicago Dempsey-Tunney fight in 1927 which paid the 





The Fight Racket 


OME fight night in Madison Square Garden,"’ a 
racketeer told me, “‘a pistol shot wiil ring out and 
echo over the world. One crooked gambler will 

bump off another for double-crossing him, and when the 


echo dies away, the boxing racket will be deader'n a 


mackerel 

‘Yeh?’’ I said. ‘“Yeh? Well, what do vou know about 
that? 

[ got an awful kick out of that gloomy prophecy. I was 
pretty old in the fight racket—as an observer, but I had 
just started on my investigation of the machinery that 











In 1849, Sullivan, crook and second American champion, 
Then Hyer retired. Sullivan reclaimed 
the title and danced to his end on a hangman’s rope 


lost to Hyer. 
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By CHARLES 
Round Three of 


How the Original 
Room Sport Jumped 
Ranks and Blossom 


makes it go; and the 
prospects of battle, 
murder and sudden 
death held their lure. 

““Who,’’ I asked, 
“is going to bump 
off whom, or vice 
versa? Will Abe Attell 
take a shot at Champ 
Siegel or—’’ “Nix on 
names!"’ warned my informant. 
who might have his ear over. ° 

He glanced fearfully around The Tavern, where the boys 
who sniff the resin dust of the ring, their managers, their 
hangers-on and their well-wishers, mingle with sports 
writers and people of the theater, over the best-cooked 
food in New York. 

He took a sip of his highball, the best of whose ingre- 
dients had just arrived on the Ile de France—or so he had 
been iaformed by his bootlegger—and went on burying 
the fight racket in the thick loam of black gloom. 

‘Yeh. It’s getting so you can’t trust your own mother. 
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able $50,000,000 


“You don’t know 












































becomes 


J. McGUIRK 


the Inside Story 


Fly-by-night Bar 
Out of the Racket 
ed Into a Respect- 
a Year Industry 


I get a straight ti 
that Jack Delaney is 
going to take Sharkey 
and then they're go- 
ing to side-track 
Heeney and put De- 
laney in the spot with 
Shakespeare's pal, 
Tunney. I go down 
for everything in the 
roll, including two-dollar bills, and Sharkey walks in and 
floors the Canuck with one punch. I got that tip from a 
guy I considered closer than a brother and now I get it 
just as straight that Delaney didn’t even train for that 
fight.”’ 

‘“But where does this pistol shot come in?”’ 

“Right there! How's a guy going to live if he can't 
trust somebody? Look at what happened out in Chi. A 
load of us get it hot from Dempsey's camp that Jack’s 
going to win. It’s in the bag. 

‘Well, we go for him. It’s sure money and we ain't in 
business for our health. Then at six o'clock the night of 
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opponents $1,450,000 and brought a gate of over $2,500,000 


Bi g Business 





© Kaufmann-Fabry 


the fight there's aswitch to Tunney. Before we can copper 
our bets, Tunney wins the fight by doing a hundred yards, 
running backward, in ten seconds flat. 

‘Somebody pulled a fast one at d he pulled it on his own 
pals. There was a lot of wise Cough dropped in Chi that 
night and somebody's going to pay for it. The fight 
racket’s all shot to hell. This baby, Rickard’s got the 
racketeers eating each other. He's protecting the suckers 
Can you imagine anybody chasing a lot of the boys out of 
Madison Square Garden for gambling? And him an old- 
time gambler himself!"’ 














Courtesy of The Ring, Inc 


Molyneux, slave and first American cham- 
pion, in his battle with Cribb, who robbed 
him of the world title by a fluke decision 
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This was getting interesting. ‘‘Crooked?’’ I asked. 
“Hell, no. That's what I can't get. First he deals a 
game up in Alaska in the gold rush, and after that he owns 
a big joint in Goldfield for years, and we can't find any- 
body that ever found him anything but on the up-and-up. 
And, believe me, plenty of us have been looking for a spot 
like that in his record. 

‘IT don't get him. The only way I can figure is that he’s 
a sap with all che breaks in his favor. How can a guy 
gamble honest and make ten millions in eight years? It 
ain't natural. Itcan't bedone. But he’s done it. Idon't 
get it. Honest to God, I don’t.”’ 

‘“ “Honesty is the best policy,’ ’’ I quoted. 

“Not in the fight racket. I been in and around 
it for thirty years and it wasn’t till Rickard came 
into the game that honesty broke out like a rash 
all over the country. Now a smart fellow can't 
get a break except in Chicago and Newark, New 
Jersey, and a very few other places. 

“They all got their state boxing commissioners 
modeled after the New York State Boxing Commis- 
sion, with the commissioners 
not getting a dime and pro- 
moters so honest that they 
don't know themselves. Why I 
know some of the boys who 
are promoting arenas today, 
so on the up-and-up that they 
hurt, who, in the old days, 
would run out with the dough 
on a three-thousand-dollar gate 
to keep from paying the fighters 
their bit. 

“The state commissions gov- 
erneverything. They tell man- 
agers where to get off; fix the 
percentage they re to get of 
their fighters’ earnings; tell 
them where they can and can't 
fight, and revoke their licenses 
if they put up a squawk. If 
they suspect a referee of being 
too friendly with the boys, 
they don't give him any more 
assignments. He's out like a 
light 


™ HE fight game's run like a 

Sunday school today. The 
bankers have got hold of it and 
what chance has an honest 
racketeer got against those pi- 
rates? Three hundred of them 
holding Madison Square Gar- 
den stock and taking all the 
joy out of the racket 

“But you wait. You can't 
keep a good man down. Fight- 
ing can t stay on the up-and-up. 
It never has before and it never will. Just you wait.”’ 

“For a pistol shot?”’ 

“Or something like that. You'll see.’’ 

But I've failed to see. It looks to me as if the fight racket 
has stepped out of the racket ranks and become an indus- 
try. From beginnings low but not very modest, it has 
climbed into the “‘hundred-per-cent-on-your-investment”’ 
C lass. 

In spite of which you'll find a lot of people agreeing with 
my gloomy friend. Boxing's record és sina. 

The Fight Game is like a Painted Lady who, having 
married suddenly and well, leaves her ancient profession 
and steps into her new rdéle of respectable matron under the 
inspection of her more firmly entrenched sisters. 

Baseball, that dowdy old middle-class dowager whose 
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everything today. 








“The state commissions govern 


fighters, managers, and referees 
where to get off. The bankers 3 
are in on it and what chance 
has a racketeer against those 
pirates?” 





only sign ot wantoness 1s a pair of black stockings, regards 
her with cold, frank suspicion. Those socks of hers are 
still too new to allow her to countenance another fallen 
sister. 

But horse-racing, the- beautiful and insolent society 
matron, looks upon her with a broad tolerance and an 
amused willingness to believe anything of her. Her own 
life is so full of gaiety and sin, thank God, that why 
should she try to judge anybody? Neither the tolerance 
nor the amusement hurts her position. She is the true 
aristocrat of all the sports. Royal blood courses through 
her veins. Is she not the Sport of Kings? 


They tell 


And down in the slums the Fight Game's old gallant, 
the Racketeer, confidently awaits her return. The old girl 
will come back to him again. She has three times already. 
But he wishes she'd hurry. She made more money for him 
than any other woman he ever had. 

Let's look this pair over, the Fight Racket and the 
Racketeer, survey ikon as they are today and then glance 
swiftly over their joint past. They have been together for 
many years. Ten years ago people regarded them, angrily, 
as inseparable. They would still be so regarded if it 
weren't for the coming of George (Tex) Rickard, and the 
two Jacks, Dempsey and Kearns. Those three men have 
transforthed a fly-by-night, notorious activity into a giant 
industry. 

Of course, there were pioneers, big men who prepared 
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the way, John L. Sullivan, James J. Corbett, Jimmie 
Coffroth, and all the champions of all the classes. The 
biggest single influence among the lot was Corbett, be 
cause, by his personality, his cleverness and his clean 
living, he drew the attention of the world to the fact that 
a fighter could be a champion in a rough game and remain 
a gentleman. 

He, more than any one in all ring history accomplished 
the difficult task of turning the fight racket respectable. 
But Rickard, Dempsey and Kearns made it rich. 

Today there are between five and six hundred fight clubs 
and outdoor arenas operating in the United States under 


Illustration 
by 
H. H. KNIGHT 








state boxing commissions, and more or less stringent laws. 
These clubs and arenas call forth the services of 9,500 or 
10,000 fighters of all weights, classes and degrees of ex- 
perience and efficiency. Among them, or just about to 
step in among them, is the next heavyweight champion of 
the world. He will flower in about three years. 

Officially, these fighters range in age from twenty-one to 
forty years. Actually, they run from seventeen to forty- 
three, with the ancient Mike McTigue appearing in Old 
Father Time's rdle at forty-two, and one of the greatest 
gate-pullers in the ring at the other, at nineteen. 

The old ones lie to the press and the boxing commis- 
sioners and cut down their ages to please the customers. 
No one would pay much to see an old man fight. The 
young ones declare themselves twenty-one because, in 
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New York and most other states, a fighter must have 
reached his majority before he can appear in the ring. 

The total annual *‘take’’ of these clubs for 1928 will run 
to about $47,500,000; dropping below that of 1927 because 
of the poor drawing power of Gene Tunney, present 
Heavyweight Champion. Tex Rickard, putting on the 
Tunney-Heeney battle at the Yankee Stadium last summer, 
sighed for Jack Dempsey, the Manassa Mauler, as he sus- 
tained his first loss in twenty years of fight promoting. 

The earnings of the fighters range from $5 a fight, paid 
to palookas in the very small clubs, to $200,000, $1,000,- 
ooo and $525,000 won by Gene Tunney in his three fights 
as World's Champion. Dempsey, in his 
youth, got as low as $2 for a four-round 
fight in Salt Lake City, and knocked out his 
opponent in one punch for that sum. 

owever, the scale of fighters’ wages, 

salaries, emoluments, or whatever you pre- 
fer to call them, is pretty well standardized. 
The amount paid to feature fighters, the con- 
tenders in main bouts, is determined by their 
drawing power and that, in turn, is deter- 
mined by the ability possessed by a fighter 
to knock opponents cold. 


GOOD socker, meeting the champion of 
any Class, except heavyweight, generally 
draws thirty-five per cent of the fifty per 
cent of the gate assigned to be split between 
him and the champion. The champion gen- 
erally gets the other sixty-five per cent. The 
promoter gets the other fifty per cent of the 
gate, and immediately splits it up into taxes, 
state and Federal, overhead a ae profits. 
Tom Heeney, fighting Tunney last sum- 
mer, got $100,000 and a nice beating. 
Sammy Mandell, Lightweight Champion of 
the World, received $65,000 for meeting and 
beating the angelic-faced young killer, 
Jimmy McLarnin in Madison Square Garden 
last spring. Jimmy got $30,000 and a fine 
asting from the master boxer, but it didn't 
— either Jimmy's reputation or his gate- 
pulling power, that pasting. 

The angel made $80,000 as his bit in four 
fights, the one with Mandell; the one with 
Stanislaus Loayza in Detroit; the one in 
which he slapped down Sid Terris in one 
round, and i: one in which he repeated 
that performance with Phil McGraw in the 
rdle of victim. 

Jack Sharkey, Boston's great in-and- 
outer, is the strongest gate-compeller in the 
fight game today mm ge his erratic record. 
In his last battle with Jack Delaney, he re- 
ceived twenty-five per cent of an $80,000 
gate, or $20,000 for knocking the Canuck 
cold with one punch. Delaney got a like 
amount for taking it on the button. 

Johnny Risko, the Cleveland Baker, gets at least 
$10,000 or $15,000 every time he strips for action and, at 
that, his price is going up. Ace Hudkins, the Nebraska 
Wildcat, another tremendous hitter, got $30,000 and a 
beating in Chicago last summer from Mickey Walker, the 
Middleweight Champion of the World. Mickey got 
$65,000 for giving itto him. And when he was through 
with that fight, he knew he'd earned it. 

Fighters enough above the average to appear in the 
eight- or ten-round semi-finals on an ordinary bill of the 
big clubs and arenas get from $1,000 to $1,500 for their 
evening's work. The preliminary boys draw from $200 to 
$300 for six rounds, from $100 to $150 for four. 

In the smaller clubs, the preliminary fighters get $10 a 
round up to the semi-final. The (Continued on page 117) 
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Concluding the 
Romantic Adven- 
tures of Dan Rapt- 
dan, the Fighting 
Gentleman from 
Virginia, in the 
Great Southwest 








By JACKSON GREGORY 


What Has Gone Before 


| apeanwot gentleman adventurer of Virginia, on his 
way to his new ranch in the Southwest, finds a lad in 
the desert, dying of hunger 

That evening Rapidan goes into Nacional for the deed, 
and learns from Barfoot, a shyster lawyer, that Bill Smith, 
former owner, had been murdered by Jim Terril, who was 
found guilty but who escaped 

Starting back to camp, Rapidan sees a lone man at- 
tacked, and goes to his aid. The fugitive escapes on 
Rapidan's horse, Black Diamond. Rapidan follows him 
on another horse, overtakes him, and is amazed when the 
fellow rides away without thanking him 

Terril is hiding at Rapidan’s camp. The Virginian likes 
the boy, and helps him escape Rapidan, moving on, finds 
himself on the land of Don Luis Alarcon, and meets his 
daughter, Vega. Sheriff Law and a posse arrive and accuse 
Rapidan of aiding the fugitive in Nacional. Law says 
they shot the abettor in the left leg, but no wound is 
found on Rapidan. 

Freed for the moment, Rapidan notices Vega’s horse. 
It has the markings of the one he rode out of Nacional. 
Then, while talking with Alarcon, he recognizes a hat. 
Then he hears a sneeze, and is certain that the fugitive is 
hiding there. Furthermore, Don Luis acts suspiciously. 
Rapidan leaves him, certain that the ‘‘murdered”’ Bill 
Smith is alive and here! 

Rapidan reaches his own ranch. Terril is hiding there. 
That night the Virginian, secretly visiting the Alarcon 
ranch, sees Smith escape. Law, believing the man to be 
Terril, pursues him into the hills, and laughs at Rapidan’s 
assurance that the fugitive is not Terril, but Bill Smich. 

While the chase goes on, Rapidan and Vega grow close 
together, Rapidan miserable at the knowledge that Smith 
and the Alarcon family are connected in some way. The 
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Virginian confesses, to the girl he has come to love, that 
he left his home because he shot his brother in a quarrel. 

One evening, a short time after, Rapidan and Vega 
are sitting close together. Of a sudden he stirs restlessly 
and ene up, looking down upon her. Vega does not 
move. 

“Vega!” He is about to ae but as his lips shape the 
word, the silence is shattered by a rifle shot. 

She whirls about, just in time to see him drop. Her 
flesh winces and quivers, as though she has taken the bul- 
let in her own body. Why, why has not the same bullet 
passed through her, too, along with him? 


HEN she saw that he was not dead. He was not 

even hurt! He had dropped and whipped his rifle to 

him from where it anual against the big rock. There 
was the second shot; from Rapidan this time. And then 
he turned to her—laughing! 

‘It was—Shorty?”’ 

‘“No,”’ he said quietly. ‘‘Guess again.” 

““Molinar!”’ 

“Think so? Well,’’ and he was smiling reassuringly 
into her blanched face, ‘we'll know later on. There are 
no haberdashers out here in the Blue Smokes and there's a 
hole in his hat that he can't hide, and so if you see a man 
with a hat decorated that way—or with no hat at all—you 
can say, “That's a fine idea toward keeping a cool head— 
Mr. Molinar!’ " 

‘*So it was Don Fernando! I warned you—"’ 

‘*And I warned you!"’ he told her. 

The color came surging back into her white face, but she 
held him to this other thing. 

‘*How could he dare?”’ 

‘There'd be mo risk at all—if he were a better shot. No 
one would know he did it; it could be laid to Shorty, you 
know; or to poor Jim Terril. And if he had popped me 
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Rapidan bound 
Bill Smith with 
the most painstak- 
ing security, his 
back to a tree, 
and left him to go 
to Terril with the 
double news that 
his brother’s mur- 
derer was alive 
and a prisoner 
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over and it was seen, there's Shorty again, or Terril, to use; 
he'd say he took me for one of them.”’ 

“Come! Let us hurry.” 

So they returned to Casa Primavera, Rapidan chatting 
lightly to blunt somewhat the sharp edge of her appre- 
hensions, yet remaining watchful at every step; she in 
silence 

At the house, where the shots had been heard and had 
electrified the strained atmosphere, questions were asked; 
they were answered coolly by Rapidan, saying that he had 
shot at a target. Which was the truth. 

‘You will tell no one? Not even the sheriff?’’ she asked 
him 

‘There is no need; Law has his hands full enough as 
things are. Do you suppose he'd care two cents if Molinar 
and I shot each other up? And here is good old Esteban 
waiting to take you away from me. Good night, Sefiorita 
Alarcon.”’ 

‘You are a strange man, Sefior Rapidan!”’ 

“Only a fool,”’ he rejoined, and went his way among the 
shadows. And as he went he muttered to himself, “‘just 
the plain, garden variety of common fool.’’ For truly he 
was a man who had set his eyes upon a star. He, a man 
without a name, looking at an Alargon! He loved her; 
she yearned toward him. 

But it was she who would have to make the supreme 
effort, she who would have to come over to stand at his 
side, upon the common earth he trod. And how would it 
be then, afterward? When she looked back at what she 
had given up? 

Nor was that all. To reinforce the barrier ot the wall of 
pride which her hands built up between them, his own 
hands were even now digging the 





The man came on, but either he suspected that danger 
lay in wait for him or he had grown abnormally wary. 
It ~as a full half hour after Rapidan heard the cautious 
step before he saw the man himself. A man crouching as 
he advanced; a short, squat man. Shorty. Bill Smith. 
The man, Hefty Gerlack! 

Rapidan, standing against a tree at the path-side, could 
not by any possibility be seen so jong as he was perfectly 
still. And never so much as a muscle quivered until the 
man he watched had taken a single step by him. Then, 
giving the man his chance, he called sharply: 

“Up with ‘em, Smith!" 


A gre: whirled and fired. But Rapidan's clubbed rifle 
came down upon his head even as finger hardened to 
trigger. The bullet went wild. And Bill Smith dropped 
without a sound, his rifle slipping from his hands. 

That Bill Smith fell captive to Rapidan tonight was due 
to no flaw in the man’s cunning, but entirely to the fact 
that he could not know that Sheriff Jesse Law did not 
trust Rapidan in the least. 

For Smith, though his desperation had grown with the 
passing days, had played his game shrewdly, taking into 
consideration all that he did know. Two hours before 
paige in the wood at Casa Primavera he had made a 
clever pretense at betraying his presence at one of the 
ranches on the eastern slope of the mountains; had gone to 
the length of drawing a shot in the dark and returning it 
at random; and then had drawn off and made his bee line 
here. 

While one of the men at the ranch rode hot haste to the 
Bates place with word to Law, and the other man thought 
to hold Shorty bottled up in a 
cafion, Smith carried out his plan. 








foss to still further separate the lit- 
tle lady of the castle aan him who 
besieged her in his heart. He went 
stubbornly about his self-allotted 
task of pulling down Bill Smith— 


Coming in February 


] Law hastily gathered his posse, to 
the last available man, and rode 
eastward; but of this he said noth- 
ing to Rapidan or those others in 


and her father along with him. whom he put no faith. 
‘‘Ic’s all in the cards,"” he said HARVEY FERGUSSON As Smith fell, ys penny was upon 
cheerlessly. ‘‘Jim Terril has the him. But Smith did not move; the 
HIS” well-known blow with a rifle barrel had stunned 


same right for life, liberty and the 
pursuit of the unattainable as any 
of us. The game's made; let ‘er 
roll.” 

And he began to be assured that 
the hand cupping the dice of destiny 
was about to turn down the cup 
and make an end. He adhered to 
his belief that Smith had visited the 
house once and had provisioned 
himself; he knew that bv now those 
provisions must be running low. 
He would come here again—soon; 
and Alargon would be expecting 
him and would provision him 
afresh. 


introduction. 


and Wives,”’ 


your skin. 


Watch 





author needs no special 


| 

| doubt, have read his 
| ‘Capitol Hill,”’ “Women 
| 

| Inthe nextissuethere’ ll be 
one of his latest, ‘‘Crystal 
Gazer,’ a story of human 
pretense that gets under 


if not killed him. As Rapidan bent 
closer, fearful that he had struck 
even harder than he had intended, a 
slight spasmodic jerking of an out- 
flung hand reassured him. He drew 
the hand and its fellow to the small 
of the prone figure’s back, and 
lashed them tight together with a 
strong cord which had been ready 
to be put to this use for many a day. 

A light shone out through the 
trees; candles were being hastily 
| lighted in the Casa Primavera. A 


You, no 


and others. 














And so Rapidan, telling himself 
in utter, bleak frankness that he 
was playing traitor to all the best interests of the girl he 
ieee, watched all approaches to the Casa Primavera night 
after night. 

Just behind the log house was a thick grove of young 
pines. A man coming in secret could do no better than by 
this approach. And so it was here, in the depth of the 
grove, close by its little path that Rapidan took up his 
nightly vigil. 

And tonight, close on to midnight, he heard a cautious 
step. Not from the first did he doubt whocame. This, he 
knew, was the end. He had but to do a very simple, 
very direct thing, and there would be one mystery less on 
earth. A cold steady confidence nerved him. The task, as 
he had known all along it would, had fallen to his hands. 
Yes, it would be simple. 
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for it! voice challenged him, the voice of 
_| Don Luis Alarcon, calling out 
sharply: 


““Who's there?"’ 
‘‘Rapidan,’’ was the curt answer. “‘Coming to the 
house. ' 

Alarcon came closer. 

“God save us, Sefior!— 
is it?” 

Rapidan made no answer but went on to the house and 
in at the open door of the kitchen. There was a light in 
one of the bedrooms and he went on into it, putting his 
burden down on the bed, then stepping back so that he 
stood with his back to the wall, his rifle in his hands be- 
fore him. 

His eyes were everywhere at once now, hard and sus- 
picious’. How Don Luis was going to take this he could 
not guess. What Molinar might have to say or think—or 
do, he could gauge equally little. The one thing in the 
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You've shot someone! Who 

















Don Luis listened to Rapidan’s quiet statement; he looked at his daughter’s 
rosy face. “Your family, Rapidan, is one worthy to unite with that of Alarcon.” 


world which he did know now at last with absolute cer- 
tainty, the one thing which he sought to contend mat- 
tered, was that he had made no mistake in his man. There 
on the bed before him, already beginning to show signs 
of returning consciousness, lay Bill Smith. Hefty Gerlack. 
JANUARY, 1929 


The man who had thought to hide while Jim Terril 
hanged. The man, no doubt, who had killed and burned 
both of Terril’s brothers. 

Don Luis had followed at his heels and for a moment 
stood bending over the bed. Now (Continued on page 93 
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These Men Made 
Unworkable Ideas 
Work—And, Inct- 
dentally, Made All 
Our Lives Richer 





WO thousand American business 
leaders gathered at dinner one 
evening last October to honor 
seven men who have turned the in- 
dustrial world upside down. 
I mean that literally 
The seven men are Thomas A. 
Edison, Henry Ford, George East- 
man, Orville Wright, Julius Rosen- 
wald, Harvey Firestone and Charles 
M. Schwab 




























Among them they control perhaps 
three billion dollars. Did we give 
them a dinner because they are rich? 
No; because they have made the rest 
of us rich 

In 1900, when these seven were still 
getting into their stride, the wealth 
of the United States was $88,000,000,- 
00. Today, mainly because of what 
these seven have done, it is more than 
$400,000,000,000. Every man or in- 
stitution possessing more wealth today 
than in 1900, Owes most of the in- 
crease to them, 
and theindustrial 
revolution which 


sp ynsible 
Not one of 
them inherited 
wealth All had to struggle against odds. Not one of 


the seven ever went to college, but those seven men, born 
poor in seven American country towns, have changed 
America itself, physically, into an entirely different 
country, within the lifetime of most of us who sat with 
them at dinner that night. They have shrunk miles to 
furlongs, hours to minutes, made day and night almost 
interchangeable. Their work has changed our habits of 
life and thought, our point of view, even our moral out- 
look 

If that isn’t turning the world upside down, suppose 
we add that they have practically abolished poverty in 
the United States, that they have made life for everybody 
easier, gaver, more active. They have altered our tastes 
in drama, art and music. Because of them we live faster, 
more intensely, perhaps even more happily 

Imagine, for a minute, the world as it was before these 
seven men found their life-work. It was a dark world, 
a slow world, a flat world, a world of isolated communi- 
ties, of hampering distances and slow communications. 
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RosENWALD EpIsON 


Orville Wright, the seventh pioneer, is not 
Thomas Lipton, and 


Seven Pioneers in 


they and their ® 

work typify and 

for which they 

sme § UTD) 4 the OL 


It was a hand-made world, in which no two articles 
made were ever exactly alike. It was a world almost 
without music, art, or color, a world of grinding toil in 
which the great majority had to work twelve hours a day 
to gain the bare needs of life. 

These seven men have changed all that. And one thing 
which they all did in order to change things was to work, 
themselves, more than twelve hours a day. Take that, if 
you like, as the first rule to follow if you want to make the 
world over; you must work longer hours than those about 
you work. 

Not one of these seven men has done anything that 
others had not tried to do or dreamed of doing. With one 
or two exceptions, none of them invented anything fun- 
damentally new. Give Edison sole credit for the phono- 
graph and I think of no other elemental discovery made 
by any of them. 

Ford did not invent automobiles, Eastman was not the 
first to make dry plates or photographic films, Firestone 
did not invent rubber tires, Schwab was not the originator 
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Industry Who Started 


Upside Down 


of structural steel, Rosenwald did not discover the idea 
of direct selling by mail, Edison did not invent the tele- 
phone or the motion gas Wright's was not the first 
conception of the airplane. 

What each of these men did was to devise ways to make 
things work. Turning the world upside down is as simple 
as that; merely make an unworkable idea work. What 
calls for courage, persistence, self-denial and faith in 
one's destiny, is to keep on working at an idea which 
nobody else believes in. 

Edison, self-taught boy experimenter with only three 
months of formal schooling, tramp telegraph operator, 
runs across somebody's idea of sending two telegrams at 
once on one wire. He makes the wire carry four messages 
at once. The world immediately begins to turn over a 
little faster. The stock ticker was another man’s idea; 
Edison makes it work. 

Sholes, school-teacher, invents the typewriter, but it 
doesn't quite work; Edison finds a way to make it com- 
mercial, and the world turns completely over. He mul- 
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tiplies the typewriter’s capacity 
with the mimeograph; out of that 
comes waxed paper for packages, 
which has given us the delicatessen 
store and a revolution in our way 
of living. 

Bell’s telephone doesn’t quite 
work. Edison's carbon button 
transmitter makes it talk perfectly; 
every telephone still uses it. Work- 
ing with the telephone, the idea of 
the phonograph springs to his 
mind, full-grown. He works five 
days and nights without sleep and 
the machine talks! The world 
is beginning to spin; the telephone 
has made it smaller, the phono- 
graph carries music everywhere. 

Brush's arc-light is too big, too 
costly, to use indoors. Edison puts 
little units of light into bottles, 
almost catches radio by the tail 
while doing that; more important 
than the incandescent bulb itself, 
he finds better ways to generate 
electricity, the only economical 
way yet found to distribute it. 

Now he has stood the world on 
its head. Schwab couldn't sell 
steel for skyscrapers until there 
were electric elevators; subways 
couldn't be built, modern machines 
couldn't be invented, nothing done 
as we do it now, until Edison 
showed us how to make the idea of electric power work. 

He himself works indefatigably; work is his only play, 
sleep an incident. He has begun to multiply our national 
wealth in the new form of electric power developments 
when he comes a financial cropper. He sinks all he has 
in a process of extracting iron from New Jersey mountains. 
Then somebody discovers iron at the grass-roots in Minne- 
sota, illimitable tonnage, costing nothing to mine, and 
Edison is ruined. 


E TRIES another line, and almost over night becomes 
one of the great producers of Portland cement. He 
improves the storage omen today Edison batteries do 
nearly all the heavy-duty, electric-truck work of the 
world. 
Somebody shows him a zootrope, a toy with a strip of 
ictures passing before an eye-slit, simulating action 
Vhy not do it photographically? George Eastman has 
begun to produce photographic film. Fdison buys a long, 
narrow strip of it, tries an (Continued on page 110) 
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Joe and Chuck pushed the 
bystanders back with their 
fists to make way for Mira 
and her dance. And when 
she danced, Mira had but 
one purpose—to arouse the 
passions of men 


|_ove 


Women 


T IS said that the Routledge fortune was founded on the 

China Coast. Tonight when I listened to Senator 

Routledge’s speech over the radio, my mind drifted 
back to that long gone day. You see, | was there when it 
all began 

Every drifter and beach-comber in Shanghai was gath- 
ered in Panama Jack's Flag of All Nations. A cabaret, he 
called it, but I couldn't see that it was any different than 
any other China Coast honky-tonk 

The magnet that drew the thirsty crowd was the rumor 
that Big Joe McFarlan and his partner,Chuck Martin, were 
shooting their bank roll over the bar, and everybody else 
had orders to keep their hands out of their pockets. The 
cronies did their celebrating, as they did their wandering, 
working and fighting, together. 

Like a swarm of bees the hangers-on clustered along the 
bar, lured by the honey of free drinks. A roar of sound 
filled the long room. Shrill-voiced women circulated 
through the crowd, keeping the bottles going at the 
tables, quarreling with each other for the honor, and 
profit, of dancing with Big Joe or Chuck. 

Two days before, the partners had arrived on a coaster 
from Tientsin. After a ‘‘cleaning up"’ process; new clothes 
from the Nankin Road shops, a visit to the barber, they 
had appeared at Panama Jack's with their pockets filled 
with gold. 
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All night they had dealt out 
the money in drunken rivalry. That afternoon they had 
left the bar, declaring that they were broke. An hour 
later they had returned with money bulging every pocket, 
and resumed their hilarious spree. 

Wild rumors were whispered around the room. Where 
did the money come from? This was no ordinary pay-day 
carouse. Army teamsters did not have such pay-days, and 
Big Joe and Chuck had worked as teamsters with the allied 
troops in the Boxer War around Peking. : 

It was known that they had quit their jobs the week be- 
fore apparently no more prosperous than their fellow mule- 
skinnefs. Now-here they were in Shanghai, throwing 
bank-notes around like autumn leaves; finding drunken 
amusement dropping gold pieces in the girls’ stockings. 
The New McCLURE’S 
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Strange tales had been told of 
the loot of North China by the 
foreign troops. That explained it. 
Treasure. Chuck and Joe had got- 
ten away with a share of the fabu- 
lous wealth of the Forbidden City. 

Greedy eyes followed them, strangers grew suddenly af- 
fectionate, inviting confidences. 

The partners were not betraying their golden secret. 
They were not getting confidential with any one except, 
perhaps, with The Singing Kid. They had known The 
Kid as a soldier in the north, and liked him. His voice 
had grown husky from singing the weepy old ballads they 
demanded. For half an hour The Kid had been trying to 
persuade them to leave the dance hall. 
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Mira 
And Panama Jack 
Played Their Game Too Well 
And It Was 


The Singing Kid 
Who Learned the Golden Secret 
In the End 


“Come on, Joe,’’ he argued. “‘Get Chuck and go to the 
hotel for a night in. You don't want to spend it all on 
these buzzards in one day.”’ 

‘That's all right, Kid,’’ the big hand of Joe fell on his 
shoulder and pushed him into a chair. ‘‘Sit down and 
have adrink. What's a few hundred dollars? Pienty more 
where that come from.”’ 

‘But it only means trouble,’’ The Kid persisted. ‘‘Drink- 
in’ and fightin’ mean the same thing to you two. Why 
don't you wait until you get back to the States?”’ 


“47 OU don’t understand, Kid,"’ Joe protested. ‘‘We just 
can't go broke. Won't ever go broke, me and Chuck. 

Got too much. We're goin’ back, see. On the same boat 
as you. Then we're goin’ to live easy the rest of our lives. 
No more crummy bunk houses for us. We got it in bundles, 
Kid. Gold, and American foldin’ money and British bank- 
notes enough to carpet this room.” 

‘Keep it to yourself,’” The Kid cautioned. 
bunch of sharks get wise they'll trim you.”’ 

‘Hell, this bunch.” Big Joe swept the room with a ges- 
ture of contempt. ‘‘Me and Chuck could clean out this 
joint in thirty seconds.”’ 

‘They won't fight you for it,’’ The Kid argued. ‘‘They'Il 
frame you. Panama Jack is the smoothest crook on the 
Coast. Then there's the women. Men like you always 
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fall, and fall hard, for the women 
Chuck might, admitted Joe 

He's a damn fool with the skirts 
He just goes out of his right mind 
when one of them comes around. I 
know how to handle them. Kid ‘em 
ilong and tell them nothin’. Only 
times me and Chuck ever had trouble 
between us was about women 

‘‘Women are all right,’ The Kid 
interrupted, ‘“‘when they are the right 
kind. But this bunch. Shakin’ men 
lown is their trade. You don't sup- 
pose they love you for your beauty, 
do you?” 

Love o women Love o' wo- 
men—"" Big Joe was growing drunk- 
enly sentimental Me and Chuck 
was talkin’ about it after we got our 
stake. Talkin’ about you, too, Kid. 
We hear 1 you say Vou Was goin’ back 
to the States and get married when 
you had your discharge 

Know what we was sayin’ about 
you? Goin’ to slip you a thousand 
bucks to start housekeepin’ on, that's 
what we was sayin’, and that’s what 
we aim to do when we land in Frisco 
You're a square youngster, Kid, and 
you sure Can sing 

You know, it’s a fact, I don't be- 
lieve I ever really knowed a decent 
woman since | was a kid. Just knock- 
in’ around Mines, hard-rock men, 
lumber camps, and me and Chuck did 
a hitch in the army once. Only women 
we knew were the kind we bought on 
pay-day nights. They make a fool out 
of Chuck. Don’t laugh, Kid, but do 
vou know I kinda been thinkin’ I'd 
like to get hitched to some good 
woman and settle down. I got the 
coin to buy her any blamed thing she 
wants Look, Kid, look. Who is 
that new dame talkin’ to Jack?”’ 


[IG JOE clutched The Kid's arm in 
nervous excitement as he leaned 
across the table to stare at the girl who 
leaned gracefully across the far end of 
the bar in whispered conversation with 
Panama Jack. From the moment she 
strolled into the room she had domi- 
nated the scene 
Lay off that one, Joe,"’ admon- 
ished The Kid. ‘‘That’s Mira, Jack's 
woman. They hunt together. She's 
a beauty, yes, but as wise as the moth- 
er of sin. She never works the floor 
unless there’s big game in sight, and 
I'm guessin’ that it’s you and Chuck 
she's after es 
Chuck, look at the damn fool, Strange tales had been told of the loot of North 
Joe growled and Big Joe had gotten away with a share of 
With his eye on the new girl Chuck had slapped a twen- 
ty-dollar gold piece on the bar and shouted at the bar- f 
tender Big Joe leaped from his chair and, pushing through the 
Front and center gang. Time to irrigate. Set em up crowd, vote duplicate gold piece on the mahogany. 
to the house.”’ ‘Talkin’ out of your turn, Chuck,”’ he roared, scowling 
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They flipped the coins, slapping them 
down under horny palms on the bar 

“You lose, I buy,’ Chuck gloated 

“Leave them both up, holler when 
you want more," answered Big Joe not 
to be outdone. The pair vied with each 
other in generous invitations to the bar 
flies, shouting and strutting like two 
rowdy boys showing off in a school 
yard. 





ITH lazy eyes Mira half smiled 
at their antics, flashing a glance 
from one to the other. In that glance 
she weighed and classified the two men 
Panama Jack was whispering the story 
of the two days’ celebration, and the 
rumor of treasure trove 
“I know they have.it, but where?”’ he 
murmured. ‘‘It’s up to you to find out 
Strut your stuff. Make them jealous 
and get them to scrapping over you 
You can make them talk if anybody 
can. You could make a mummy talk.”’ 
Seeming to ignore Chuck and Joe, 
Mira strolled down the room, acknow]- 
edging greetings with a condescending 
smile. The other girls faded into the 
background, for when Mira worked the 
floor they knew the big game was not 
for them. 
She was a woman who would arres: 
the eye in any setting. She had that 


striking combination of red hair and 
green eyes that the old masters loved to 
paint. Her gown was of saffron silk, 
seeming painted on her slim, youthful 
figure. 

Suddenly she nae her fingers and 





posed with uplifted arms. The weary 
“perfessor’’ at the piano lifted his 
shoulders, cast his cigarette aside, and 
swept the keys in a new rhythm. Sway- 
ing in a succession of poses she drifted 
across the floor, laughing aloud like a 
mischievous child at play. Then loop- 
ing her skirt over one arm she began to 
dance. 

The crowded room grew strangely 
still. A ring formed around her, men 
abandoned their drinks on the bar, or 
stared, slack-jawed, their glasses held 
suspended half way to their mouths. 
Mira’s dancing had but one purpose; 
to arouse the passions of men. If that 
be an art she was truly a great artist 

Big Joe and Chuck cleared a space 
about them, pushing the bystanders 
back with their fists. Like a lithe, 
tawny panther Mira swayed past them, 
seeming unconsciously to elude their 
outstretched hands. Then whirling like 
an autumn leaf before a storm, she 

drifted near again and halted, standing motionless with 
hands crossed before her heaving breasts. 
As if by accident she dropped her fan between the part- 
at his partner. ‘‘My ante this round, ladies and gents.’’ ners, and smiling an invitation from one to the other, held 
‘Don’t horn in,’’ Chuck countered. ‘Tell you what out her hand. Clumsily they both dived down to re- 
I'll do, I'll match you for it.”’ trieve it. (Continued on page 82 
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the fabulous wealth of the Forbidden City 
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OST of us fail utterly to realize how smart and 
distinguished dress clothes really are. 

Formal dress seems to be the nightmare of the 
average man. In fact, the very word, formal, sends him 
into a panic. A starc hed front, a wing collar, and the very 
idea of so much rigidity creates within him the same sense 
of anticipation he experiences when engaging a par three 
hole, properly aggravated by an expanse of water, spread- 
ing its capacious mantle right up to the brow of a sloping 
green, entirely surrounded by an attractive series of vary- 
ing sand traps 

Every man, at the most inopportune moment, finds him- 
self confronted with the fact that a dress suit is the only 
thing he can wear at some important function he has been 
invited to. Putting the dress suit idea off from time to 
time, the inevitable happens and he is caught. He knows 
also that it is a business necessity tor him to appear prop- 
erly and smartly done. 

Certain people, important to him, are to be there, and 
it is up to him to be there and in the right way. Well what 
about it? 

We all of us know that where ladies are to be present the 
dress suit is the proper thing. We are inclined to find a 
few thousand excuses why a Tuxedo or even a dark blue 
or oxford business suit will get us by just as well. 

The English know a couple of things besides cricket. 
An Englishman has long since learned the art of relaxation 
by changing his moods during the day 

He forgets business long enough to take tea and dresses 
for it. It certainly should be a welcome relief, after a 
crowded day at the office, with the chaotic scramble of so- 
called business clothes, flaring or flickering in riotous or 
somber color array, to jump into a shower, throw aside a 
business suit, and get into an entirely different kind of 
ourne 

It need not, and should not, be uncomfortable. On the 
contrary, if properly broken in, the dress clothes should 
be decidedly easy. The simple black is restful. A wide 
swing of shoulder, a well modulated narrowing at the 
hips, and a long sweep of graceful trouser melting into the 
richness of black shoes create a simplicity and beauty no 
other clothes pretend to emulate. 

The shoulders need width to give proper freedom, as 
well as look characteristically masculine. The collar 
should not be cut too high on the jacket, but low enough 
so that the line from the back of the neck to the outside of 
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What’s Right 


By THOMAS WEBB 


A Leading Expert on Men’s Wear 


the shoulder should not show too much aoe: A square- 
ness to the set of the shoulder is very desirable. 

Dress clothes should create a crisp tailored feeling, 
rather than too much relaxation, in their carriage and 
character. By this I do not mean that a man in any wise 
should look either like a tailor’s dummy or as if he were 
shelled into a suit of armor. 

Rope shoulders, described in my article in the November 
issue, are a decided help to a smart effect in dress clothes. 
Don’t be afraid to get broad shoulders. If nature treated 
you with restraint anatomically, there is no good reason, 
that I know of, why you should not try to better your ap- 
pearance through a little padding and smart tailoring. 

The jacket should 
extend on the sides to 
the pelvic bone, com- 
monly called hip-bone. 
It should reach just to 
that point, neither 
longernor shorter. The 
waistcoat should not 
appear below the jack- 
et line on the sides. 
This creates an un- 
pleasant appearance of 
the jacket being too 
short. The waistcoat 
when extending below 
the jacket line on the 
sides, also is very dis- 
tracting and spoils 


simplicity. 

The peak lapel is al- 
most universal in its 
use. The notch lapel 
has been used at times 
but without any de- 
gree of favor. 

The trousers should 
have plenty of width, 
not enough one way or 
the other, however, to 
be radical or conspicu- 
ous. The size of the 
shoe and height of the 
man are the elements 
which decide a proper 
width. There is not, 
and cannot be, any 


The formal day 
suit,,or cutaway, 
as Mr. Webb says 
it should be worn 
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Zn Formal 


In Which 
The Dreaded “Suit of Armor” 
Becomes 


A Thing of Ease and Beauty 


definite standard width 
for any man’s trousers. 
His make-up decides for 
him. 

There is a general style 
tendency. For instance, 
there was a time when a 
fifteen-inch bottom was 
considered smart. At that 
time a man with a size- 
ten shoe might wear a 
sixteen and one-half-inch 
bottom, and still look 
logically incharacter with 
the mode of the time, as 
a man with an eight-size 
shoe did with a fifteen- 
inch bottom. 

Relatively, they would 
look to be wearing the 
same width of trousers. 
We now wear wider 
trousers, ranging from 
seventeen to twenty. 
Eighteen is about an aver- 
age. 

The new note for the 
dress suit ts a double 
stripe of satin or braid on 
the outside of the trouser 
leg. This note consists of 
two narrow strips of satin 
or braid set desiby to- 
gether, but distinctly 
apart. It is simply a new 
note; not a style necessity. 

The single wider stri 
is just as good. It is ihe 
season's offering to the 
man seeking the last word 
in tailoring. Pleated 
trousers are still in vogue 
both here and abroad. 
The pleats give a freedom 
at the hips and pockets, 
impossible to enjoy with 
the straight-cut trousers. 

It is a matter of choice, as to whether the dull facing of 
silk is used or the satin with its more reflective surface. 
The satin facing has more color and should be used by 
types that do not have much color in their complexions 
or richness in their hair. If a man has a richly colored 
complexion and attractive hair he can use the dull silk 
facing. It has richness and quietness. 

The single-breasted waistcoat is used more extensively 
than the double-breasted one with its straight-cut bottom. 
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at the hips, and a 





The Tux and the dress suit; showing a wide 
swing of shoulder, a well modulated narrowing 








Clothes 


The newest single-breasted waistcoat, as indicated in the 
drawing of the dress suit, has three buttons and a rounded 
lapel. Beginning at the lower end of the lapel, the waist- 
Coat is Cut in an easy graceful sway that is decidedly good 
looking. The length of the tabs is not overdone oad the 
angles are attractive 

The single-breasted waistcoat should be worn by every 
man, who has any suggestion of avoirdupois at the waist 
line, or happens to be 
short and stockily pro- 

ortioned. The single- 
ceecned Waistcoat is 
a series of acute angles 
with a perpendicular 
line in the middle. 
This helps to create an 
illusion of height and 
less width. 

The double-breasted 
waistcoat is a fine type 
of tailoring for the tall 
and slender man, or 
any slender man who 
wishes to create the il- 
lusion of as much width 
as possible. The hori- 
zontal line of the 
straight cut combined 
with the more obtuse 
angles created by the 
double - breasted form 
of tailoring, helps ma- 
terially in sopleciia 
the illusion of width. 





HE newest shirts 

have but one place 
for a tiny pearl. This is 
situated slightly above 
the actual center of 
the shirt front. It is 
placed to what appears 
to be near-center but 
is really quite above, 
as there is an optical 
center to be poe ene 
with which is above 
actual center. 

The shirt does not 
open in the front. This 
dea helps to keep 
good shape and is pat- 
terned in imported 
piqué. Cravats of like 
pattern are kept on 
hand, vou will find, by most of the shops. 

The cravats are made in the familiar butterfly shape, 
and the narrow wide type introduced by Adolph Menjou, 
the movie's man fashion figure. It is exceedingly smart 
and looked so on him. However I should not advise 
everybody to wear this type of cravat. A lean face and 
an innate sense of what to do with clothes is essential in 
getting a good result with this cravat. I do not advise the 
use of the narrow cravat with a (Continued on page 105 
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GoopD OLD GAs-LiIT DAys 
ENERAL ULYSSES S. GRANT was a drunkard and 


a catspaw for wiser men. Colonel James Fisk was 
a fool where women were concerned. Jay Gould 
was a secretive, plotting man who never hesitated to cheat 
his friends 
In “‘Jubilee Jim,’’ just published by The MacMillan 
Company, Robert H. Fuller 
pulls the veil aside from the 
political and financial leaders of 
the gas-lit days. Here is Grant, 
for instance. Two soldiers are 
returning through the woods 
from a foray near Vicksburg 
when they hear voices 
“One was harsh and angry 
and we could hear what it said. 
The other was only a mumbling. 
‘*Now, God damn your . <- 
soul, you stop and listen to 
what I got to say,’ the angry 
voice came to us from the in- 
visible speaker ‘You know 
that you promised by all that 
was holy that you wouldn't 
take another drink while the 
war lasted. Did ve or didn't ve?’ 
“There was an apologetic 
sound of mumbling, and the 
angry, anxious voice went on 
"Yes, you know you did 
You can't deny it. An’ here 
you be drunker than a fiddler 
For God's sake, how long do 
you think it'll be before they 
get ve if ye act like such a fool? The hull damn army de- 
pendin’ on you, too. Give me that bottle o' whisky!’ 
‘There was a feeble remonstrance from the mumbler 
and a sound like a brief struggle, and then we heard the 
passage of an object thrown through the leaves. 
We knew that the angry voice was Rawlins—Grant's 
and the mumble was Grant, our 


‘ 


Wi mA! 


aid 


nurse, we called him 
Commander-in-Chief!"’ 

Years later, when Grant had been elected President, 
Jim Fisk and Jay Gould worked on him through his 
brother-in-law, Corbin, to keep the Treasury from selling 
gold, and thereby help the corner they planned. They 
were successful for awhile, but on Black Friday—Grant 
ordered four millions in gold sold 

The crash came. Wall Street went mad. The corner 
broke, and the greatest financial panic America has ever 
known followed. It might be noted that neither Fisk nor 
Gould suffered financially from the crash 

Though ‘‘Jubilee Jim" paints a portrait of almost every 
prominent man of the time, Colonel Fisk dominates its 
pages. Fat and vain, a lover of the blatant, a roué, he was 
still vital, spontaneous and picturesque. He had a sense 
of humor and the softest of hearts. People liked him. 

‘‘He possessed prodigious executive capacity, indomi- 
table pluck and clearness of perception in forecasting re- 
sults which were truly remarkable. In fertility of resource 
he was in no sense the equal of Jay Gould . . . but, in 
power to execute difficult undertakings, he was altogether 
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“The hull damn army dependin’ on you 
General Grant, an’ here you be drunk” 


. His good humor was un- 
failing, and, in the pore of the gravest emergency, 


the superior of the latter 


he was as jolly and cheerful as though all the world was 
smiling fair . Colonel Fisk's relations with his sub- 
ordinates were of the closest and most sympathetic nature. 

He was always as prompt to recognize faithful service, 
as he was to resent any ingratitude or wrong to any man 
or woman to whom he was attached.”’ 

The moralists will surely 
seek a lesson in this story of 
the swashbuckling men who 
dominated America in those 
ruddy days of the ‘Sixties 
and ‘Seventies. They will 
point their knobby fingers 
at Fisk, who was murdered 
in the high flush of his 
health and strength; at 
Uncle Dan’! Drew, who died 
bankrupt at eighty-two; at 
Stokes, who served six years 
for manslaughter and then 
came out to continue double- 
crossing his friends; at Boss 
Tweed, who died lamen- 
tably in jail. Moralists can 
always find people to point 
their fingers at. 

They forget Commodore 
Vanderbilt, “who remained 
triumphant, dominating and 
unshaken,"’ until he died at 
eighty, leaving a fortune of 
one hundred million dollars 

-and Vanderbilt was crop 
deep as the rest of them in all 
the financial hocus-pocus that went on in those days. 
They forget Gould and Morrissey and plenty of others 
who apparently didn’t suffer at all. But, then moralists, 
like other people, can always find what they want to find. 

Mr. Fuller doesn’t make the mistake of pointing his tale 
with a moral. He liked the big, happy-go-lucky, gener- 
ous, lustful, spendthrift scoundrel that fo Fisk un- 
doubtedly was. If Fisk had the morals of the barnyard 
and the conscience of a bank burglar, there was never 
anything mean or petty about him. His virtues were wide 
and so were his vices. 

The facts have been set down straightforwardly with no 
attempt at apology. Fisk was himself from beginning to 
end. Whether you like his type or despise it you'll find 
this a good book toread. They lived ripe and ruddy lives, 
these heroes of the gas-lit days. J. K. 


BENEFITS OF NUDITY 
HUNDRED years ago Mr. William Blake, a poet and 


artist, who was more than a little mad, wrote: 

‘The nakedness of women is the work of God.”’ 

And yet, at this very hour, there are men and women 

who say, with gestures, that the exposure of pink skin is 

simply, if not purely, the work of the Devil, still ram- 
paging among us in spite of their endeavors. 

Lady Godiva began it all, nine hundred years ago. That 

cultured Christian countess, the pattern of all womanly 
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"Some Books Are to be Tasted,’’ said Francis Bacon, ‘‘Others 





to be Swallowed, And Some Few to be Chewed and Digested” 


virtue, clambered aboard a large horse, nine hundred 
years ago, and rode, stark we through the streets of 
Coventry. 

From, that day to this to dress or not to dress, has 
been the question. The countess was a doughty pioneer. 
Her historic canter made her the first woman in history to 
show that undraped epidermis, displayed in innocence and 
a modest spirit, was not a crime against human decency 
and the powers of Heaven. 

Since homo sapiens lost his tail and began to scamper 
about erect upon two legs, the covering of the human body 
has been a hot controversial subject in pulpit and general 
store. 

Nakedness is, today, a crime in all countries called 
civilized, in spite of the idea that it is innocently and ha 
pily the custom in all dark lands nominally athe: 2 
Christendom. 

In spite of this horrid fact, Author John Langdon- 
Davies believes it has a bright, and even brilliant future. 

With zeal in his eyes, but his tongue in his cheek, he 
mentions the curative powers of sunlight—its treatment 
in cases of tuberculosis. He derides the fear of the un- 
draped human form—which, as any one well knows—is 
far from divine. 

He even dares giggle over the immense sums humanity 
will save when it decides to do away with costly and un- 
healthful duds. ‘“Was man 
made for modesty?”’ he mock- 
heroically shrieks, “‘or was 
modesty made for man?” 

All this, and more, appears 
in a ponderously skittish Fictle 
book called ““The Future of 
Nakedness,"’ and published 
this fall by Harper and 
Brothers. 

L. H. 


GREAT UNSUNG 
HEROES 


HREE years ago, a man 
named Mark Alfred Carle- 
ton died in Peru, lonely, hope- 
less, an outcast from his kind. 
Acute malaria was too much 
for lungs that had fed for more 
than fifty years on the mois- 
ture-proof breath of the North 
American plains. Perhaps, 
too, at fifty-nine, he no longer 
had the courage to fight. 
A few thousand miles north, 
a great nation had been pro- 
tected forever from the specter of hunger, its agricultural 
vield increased in value by hundreds of millions of dollars, 
its fatalistic farmers saved from ruin in spite of themselves. 
This exiled Kansan, Carleton, had done it, but few of 
those whose land now flourishes with wheats—land that 
not long ago was denuded two years out of six by drought 
and the black stem rust—even know that he ever existed. 
Mark Alfred Carleton never advertised himself. Scien- 
tist, mystic, naturalist, visionary, he could talk only in 
terms of grain and the soil. He could not even fraternize 
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with the farmers among whom he was reared. He bored 
even his friends. But to his genius and perseverance, 
Kansas, the Dakotas, Nebraska and other Mid-West 
granaries owe their 25,000,000 productive acres of Kuban- 
ka—the hardy durum—Kharkov and its brothers. No 
plague seems to touch them. 

Kubanka is a “‘wheat fit for raising in hell by a race of 
salamanders,"’ says Paul de Kruif in his ‘Hunger Fight- 
ers,'’ published by Harcourt, Brace andCompany. Carleton 
found it on the steppes in Russia, thriving in a country 
that is ravished by the sun in summer, blasted by icy winds 
in winter—a country with the same raw climate as his 
own and with the same rich, moisture-starved soil. 

No more tragic figure than Carleton ever struggled for 
humanity against famine, de Kruif relates. He won his 
war with nature but death and disaster beset his family 
even as he fought. 

In 1894, fresh from an agricultural college professorship, 
he entered the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
It was a time of panic for the farmers whose Fife and Blue 
Stem wheats—all they then knew—were ravaged year 
after year by the terrible dry heat of summer or the rust. 
Carleton had dreamed since boyhood of a wheat that 
could survive this climate. 

He dedicated his whole energy toward finding it. Years 
of unremitting experiment followed. Wheat samples came 
from all parts of the world 
None could stand the test. A 
colony of Russian farmers 
finally gave him a hint of the 
truth. Eyes more dreamy than 
ever, he became a pest at 
Washington till they let him 
go, in self-protection. He 
brought back the precious 
seeds. 

Then began a new decade 
of warfare, a fight to make 
the unbelieving farm states 
use his seeds to save them- 
selves, a fight to make the 
millers grind the tough grain 
into flour. He strong-armed 
the nation till drought and 
plague at last proved his case 

But tragedy was at hand 
One of his daughters was 
stricken with infantile paraly- 
sis and all his money was 
soon spent. With his wheats 
then yielding $30,000,000 a 


Since homo sapiens lost his tail, covering of year, the government was 
the body has been a hot controversial subject 


paying him $3,000. Desperate 
for funds, he borrowed to try 
dry farming and other ventures. All failed. 

Then one of his sons was taken ill with a mastoid dis- 
ease, and soon afterwards another daughter, of seventeen, 
became ill and died within five days. A mortgage was 
foreclosed on his home. By this time he was hopelessly 
entangled in debt, was borrowing from everybody, even 
from men classed as ‘‘grain interests.’ Finally he was 
relieved from office, ordered to pay up his debts or 

Of all this the farmers knew nothing. “‘If those men 
only had known, or if Carleton had (Continued on page 127 
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HE Mayor of a city is simply a 
housekeeper.—Arthur 


wholesale 
Brisbane 


HE prettiest women in the world seem 
to be in London.—Sir William Orpen, 
portrait painter 


EN are more restless sleepers than 

women When a person falls 
asleep he loses most of his personal 
dignity. He begins to behave much 
like a vegetable, and he looks the 
part. He spends a third of his life 
asleep, and its effects persist through a 
good part of another third.—H. M 
Johnson, industrial research worker 





OOTBALL is the only thing really 
well taught in American colleges to- 
day.—Hamilton Holt 


HOTOGRAPHERS have a tiresome 

habit of clicking their cameras just 
atthe moment when my mouth is wide 
open or when I am in some unattrac- 
tive or undignified pose. That kind 
of a photographer is a damned nui- 
sance.—Viscount Lascelles, husband 
of Princess Mary of England 


T'S a mistake to think that boys and 
girls of today are any worse than in 
previous generations. As a matter of fact, 
juvenile delinquency is on the decrease all 
nation.—Dr. H. M. Adler, 


criminologist 


over the 
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ILL TILDEN is now barred from 

amateur tennis throughout the 
civilized world. Thirty-five nations 
seem to have climbed on the Tilden 
ban wagon.—The New Yorker. 


F COURSE I don't 

look sixty-five. I've 
still got all my hair. Vir- 
tuous and alcoholic life, 
that's what did it.—W. J. 
Locke. 


E HAVE no objec- 

tion here to petters, 
and the policemen won't 
even look in the car if the 
lights are lighted.—City 
Judge Boote of Yonkers, 
New York. 


LOOD-letting cannot be healthy. It 
has been abandoned by the surgeons, 
and let it be abandoned by the nations.— 


Field Marshal Lord Allenby. 


ROHIBITION is making lawbreak- 

ers out of people, and what's 
worse, it’s decreasing the respect of 
children for their parents. A boy sees 
his father bringing home a bottle, or 
taking a drink. He knows his father 
is disregarding the law. What kind 
of effect do you think that sort of 
thing has?—John Philip Sousa 


O BAD has become the situation here 
that if Angel Gabriel were director of 
public safety, blowing his horn all day, 
there would always be somebody intimating 
that he was not blowing it for any good 
purpose and would want to take it away 


from him.— Mayor Mackey of Philadelphia. 
eS! ° 
GET up at ~y 


five o'clock 
every morning, 
and sometimes 
much earlier. I 
am working be- 
cause life with- 
out work is noth- 
ing.— Georges 
Clemenceau, 


mer premier of o-= y 
France. 


Sounding 









S' LENCE is golden, but there are times 
when silence is brazen.—David Lloyd 
George. 


OU cannot learn to be acomic. It 
is a gift from God.—Sir Harry 
Lauder. 


p tx can legislate from 


now to doomsday, 
every legislative body in 
every legislative chamber 
in the world can hum night 
and day, but you cannot 
make a new sin by law.— 
Alfred E. Smith. 


ESER VEand modesty 

are the bulwarks of 

feminine virtue.—Pope 
Pius XI. 


HE man who said he would rather 

write a nation's songs than make its 
laws chose for himself the easier job by far. 
As the result of extended investigation I 
have arrived at the not very momentous 
discovery that there is only one song. That 
is, among successful ditties. It runs like 
this—‘'I love you.’’—Heywood Broun. 


\ ," TIVES of great men all remind us 
we can make our lives sublime. 


—Philip Guedalla, author. 


UR statesmen know strategy and 
economic law, but there is a tre- 
mendous vacancy in their minds regarding 


psychology.—Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 


ow the vitamins are in vegetables. 
A cow eats vegetables. Who 
ever heard of a cow 
holding a big job?— 
Robert Quillen, news- 
paperman. 





HERE is the pos- 

sibility ahead of 
mankind, of learning in 
the next million years 
of its existence to live at 
least a million times 
more wisely than we now 
live.—Dr. Robert A. 
Milliken, scientist. 
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GIRL blushes not because she is 
£\ embarrassed—she is embarrassed 
because she blushes.—Dr. Louis E. 
Bisch, psychologist. 


ee know, I don't like that jazz music 
we often get.— 
Queen Mary of England. 


OT the eye but the 

spirit furnishes 
the proof of theories— 
and that errs most of 
the time.—Dr. Albert 
Einstein. 


UTSIDE of traffic 
there is nothing that 

has held this country 
back as much as commit- 


tees.—Will Rogers. 


T= real art of life consists in find- 
ing out what is the question to be 
solved. The person who can do this is 
the man who really makes the great 
contribution to life.—A. Lawrence 
Lowell, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


r THESE days it is customary for the 
composer to outlive his songs.—New- 
man Flower. 


EAVEN speed the day when 
America and England join hands. 
When that happens the rest of the 
world will have to keep its nose clean. 
John McGroarty, British journalist. 


At the dry senators there are in Wash- 
ington would not fill a taxicab.— 
Senator Royal S. Copeland of New York. 





SENTRY be- 
tween the 
United States 
and Canada 
would be about 
as appropriate 
as a fire extin- 
guisher on top 
of the Great 
Pyramid .— 
Honorable Vin- 
cent Massey. 


| 
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‘VE been married six times, and can 
truthfully say that each union brought 
me happiness.—De Wolf Hopper. 


UNIVERSITY degree is 
no proof whatever of edu- 
cation. —Archbishop of York. 


ILL Herbert 
Hoover run true 
to form and head a 
commission for the 
relief of the strick- 
en Democrats.— 


Raphael M’Cord. 


T LOOKS as 
though we're 
going to have a 
bigger navy—for 
those wars we've 
romised not to 
fight:—Russel Crouse. 


OR God's sake, believe in something— 
even if it is only the existence of the 
devil.—Ramsey MacDonald, former pre- 


mier of Great Britain. 


I THINK there is lacking between 

ace and America mutual un- 
derstanding, and I regret it profoundly. 
—Stanley Baldwin. 


I STILL have great ideas about wireless. 
I think that wireless development is 
still before us and not behind us. We are 
a long way from utilizing electric waves to 
anything like their fullest extent.—Gu- 
glielmo Marconi. 


ERSONALLY, I would rather live 

in a packing case than in a room 
without Satie or pictures.—Sir Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle. 






al OU ask 
; me about 
NATE Katherine 
Mayo's 
** Mother In- 
dia.’ I have 


not read it. I 
read only liter- 
ature, not rub- 
bish.—Sarojini 
Naidu, leading 
Indian feminist. 
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I LIKE writing. | 
can misspell one 
word five or six 
= different ways.— 


Tom Mix. 


T WAS the pulpit that put probibition 

into the constitution and it is the pul- 

pit’s business to keep it there.—The Rev. 
Dr. William Carter. 


HE value actually obtained in the 
average robbery during 1927 was 
only $30.75, or less than the average 
weekly wage of those committed for 
this crime.—Warden Lewis E. Lawes 
of Sing Sing in ‘‘Life and Death in 


Sing Sing.’ 
Rene’ 
Sees) E5078 
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USIC should 

4 always be looked 

upon not as a form of 

pleasure but as an emotional shampoo.— 


Percy Buck. 











oh = world is so full of bigots and 
fools, why in God's name do we 
keep up our schools?—E. B. DeWitt, 


HOSE who proclaim to the world that 

they are masters of their own destiny 
are only whistling loudly in the dark. 
Rev. Edward H. Emmett. 


FLYING rumor never has any 
trouble in making a landing.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 
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nervous case, he began studying the new 
suggestion therapy with much interest 

He went to Portland and studied with 
Doctor Frederick H Gerrish, who had 
pioneered in treatment of nervous disorders 
by suggestion and autosuggestion He re- 
turned to Bethel and began to experiment 

Later, Doctor Gehring went to Europe 
to consult with, and observe, the leading 
exponents of suggestion treatment. This 
mode of procedure with nervous cases was 
at that time heresy in the medical profes- 
sion, and Doctor Gehring’s early work was 
looked upon in a decidedly critical manner 
by the most respectable physicians 

At first, the Doctor accepted as a patient 
an acquaintance who was willing to be 
experimented upon. The treatment couldn't 
hurt him, he knew, and it might help. Ie 
did help. It cured him. Doctor Gehring 
was delighted 

He 


patient 


would try suggestion on another 
There was a neighboring doctor 
who had a nervous case with which the 
usual treatments had failed. He brought 
the patient to Doctor Gehring for a trial of 
the suggestion method It worked! Ie 
cured again! 

Very soon patients, one at a time, were 


being referred to Doctor Gehring for 
nervous disorders by doctors who had 
heard of the results already obtained 


Many regular practitioners are glad to turn 
1 nervous case over to a specialist who 
offers hope of cure, since the nervous pa- 
tient is apt to be a sore trial to the regular 
doctor, most of whose time is occupied 
with other types of cases 

Somehow it happened that the patients 
sent to Doctor Gehring were mostly pro- 
fessional men and women of high-grade 
intelligence. There were writers, lawyers, 
and many doctors. In time, Bethel became 
an intellectual center; for the most bril- 
liant men and women of the nation were 
going there for new life 

The Gehrings had a good-sized house 
Mrs. Gehring suggested that the Doctor 
should take some of his early patients into 
their home as guests, since this seemed to 
offer the very best opportunity for effective 
curative work 

The patients who were worn out by the 
world needed restful home atmosphere, 
stimulating social contacts, and good food, 
together with day by 
with their physician and friend 


close association, 
day, 


| T here it ought to be said that Doc- 
tor Gehring, great as his genius 1s, 
never could have made his brilliant career 
without the earnest cooperation of Mrs. 
Gehring. Nobody realizes this more fully 
than he 
My wife is a wonderful woman,"’ he 

said to me. Well, I had heard the same 
words spoken by other men. Quite an 
ordinary sentence it looks, when you see it 
In print 

But it wasn't ordinary when the Doctor 
said it. Such quiet earnestness and con- 
viction he put into the sentence! I be- 
lieved it fully, although at that time I had 
met Mrs. Gehring only casually, and for a 
minutes’ brief conversation 


icw 
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The Miracle Man of Bethel 


Continued from page 33 


Again he said to me: “My wife, you 
know, has been wholly devoted to my in- 
terests. She encouraged me to begin this 
work, and she cooperated with me through 
many years of constant activity.” 

What that activity meant to the Gehring 
household, you can imagine only if you 
roam over the great residence, with its 
many spacious rooms, and listen to a re- 
creation of some of those pleasant times. 


ERE is the long dining room. The 

table is small now, for there are only 
the two of them and such guests as come 
in from time to time. But in the days of 
the great cures at Bethel, the extension 
table was drawn out full length, and the 
doctor presided at one end, with the gra- 
cious hostess at the other end. 

The guest-patients filled the long table, 
and a squad of servants served the meals. 
The conversation at those meals was doubt- 
less as good and as brilliant as ever was 
heard at the salons of the greatest European 
intellectual leaders. For here were the 
brains and genius of a continent, in a mood 
of confidential relaxation. 

Nobody was permitted to talk about his 
ills, any one else's ills, or about sickness or 
ailments of any kind 

Mrs. Gehring compiled a list of seven- 
teen and a half subjects that were not to be 
mentioned at meals 

No one ever was permitted to take medi- 
cine at the table. 

‘One should never take medicine outside 
of his own room,"’ says the Doctor. “I be- 
lieve in medicine when medication is in- 
dicated. But it should be taken privately, 
and then forgotten. The patient should not 
go about thinking or talking about his 
pills or his liquids. The suggestive force of 
such conversation is bad for him and for the 
others.”’ 

The Doctor required all of his guests to 
dress for dinner every evening. Many of 
the men objected to this at first. They said 
they had come to a country town for a rest; 
not to be subjected to formal dress every 
evening 

‘Clothes help to create a mental state,” 
says the Doctor. ‘You can depress your 
spirits and adversely affect your recovery 
from functional nervous disorders by 
dressing in a slouchy, dejected manner, as 
though you had given up hope. 

“Dress neatly and festively, and you 
stimulate your optimistic outlook, thereby 
contributing to your recovery. Because 
dinner clothes are associated in the mind 
with festivity and cheer, the nervous pa- 
tient may be assisted back to his normal 
outlook upon life by the practise of dress- 
ing meticulously for dinner."’ 

This miracle-working doctor is an 
optimist who has proved the value of op- 
timism. Let those sad young men and 
melancholy young women who constitute 
the waxen flower of this neurotic age, hear 
this: 

“Keep your chin up,"’ says the Doctor, 
‘and smile! It is wonderful how much 
you can do for yourself, when you are 
nervously depressed, by assuming the atti- 
tude of optimism and cheerfulness. I used 









to require many of my patients, who came 
here discouraged and despondent, to stand 
before the mirror and smile at themselves. 
Some middle-aged patients were required 
to go out into the woods and practise their 
old college yells. 

“Just pull your mouth into a grin, and I 
defy you to continue feeling blue and de- 
pressed. Of course you will feel silly, 
standing there grinning artificially at your- 
self, but it is better to feel silly than sad. 

“Chin up, chest thrown forward, shoul- 
ders erect, smile on face, a firm, springy 
step. When the sad nervous patient ac- 
quires so much, he is making progress. 

“Often people are made hopeless and 

ssimistic by their physical attitudes. 
Stick both hands into your trousers pock- 
ets, slump your shoulders forward, stick 
your chin into your chest, and draw your 
face out into a long, solemn picture. Walk 
slowly and sadly, digging your heels into 
the ground, or stepping on tip-toe as if at 
a funeral. Now youare sad and discouraged 
No wonder! 

‘Why, you can make yourself angry by 
clenching your fists, gritting your teeth, 
and assuming a fighting face!"’ 


O, I am afraid the extremely intelli- 
gent disciples of Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche are not going to like my miracle 
man of Bethel. About reading matter, for 
instance, he has some old-fashioned ideas. 
“I never allowed my patients to read sex 
novels,’ he told me. “‘Adventure stories, 
yes. Pirate tales, fine! But the neurotic 
literature of sex fiction is decidedly dis- 
turbing to nervous equilibrium. 

‘Among my own favorite books always 
have been the stories of Captain Mayne 
Reid, who is almost unknown to the pres- 
ent generation. His adventure tales, with 
their wealth of nature lore, started a vogue 
for nature study in this country, soon after 
the Civil War. 

“His nature observations are wonder- 
fully accurate, and his stories are vastly en- 
tertaining. I wonder why some publisher 
doesn't republish the Reid books in full. 
They are out of print now. 

‘Nature books and books about expedi- 
tions and hunting parties are fine for the 
average nervous patient. They are easy to 
read, and they are entertaining, without 
containing anything disturbing.” 

Doctor Gehring is thoroughly conver- 
sant with Freudian and post-Freudian 
peychology, but he is not much impressed 

y it. 

“No, I never used Freudian methods on 
my patients," he said. **All this emphasis 
upon the sex element is apt to be disturbing 
to the nervous patient. Perhaps the Freu- 
dians can often find the cause of a neurosis. 

‘“But it is easy to unseat the reason of a 
patient whose nervous organism has been 
profoundly disturbed already. Such dis- 
closures or supposed discoveries as the 
psychoanalyst may make are apt to con- 
tribute to the disequilibrium of the pa- 
tient’s mentality. 

‘There is a widespread tendency, among 
college graduates of this generation, to 
pretended familiarity with psychology. 
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There is a sketchy teaching of psychology 
in the colleges which gives the student a 
certain familiarity with sets of catch 
phrases, and a knowing attitude. Thus 
equipped, many young men and young 
women go about the world talking know- 
ingly about psychological factors of which 
they are profoundly ignorant 

I suspect it would be better to teach no 
psychology at all to the average student, 
unless a better understanding of the subject 
can be imparted. Playing with psychology 
is often dangerous for those who know 
nothing important about the subject. To 
so many of the sophisticated today, 
psychology merely means sex and libidi 
nous conversation.”’ 


N THE Doctor's library you will note a 

catholic taste in literature. The master 
of this charming great house is an optimist, 
but his reading ts not confined to Bruce 
Barton and Doctor Frank Crane, by any 
means. The complete works of Cowper 
are there, and much ancient wisdom from 
the Hebrew and early Christian writers 
There are all the Mayne Reid books, and 
there are books about animals by Dr 
William T. Hornaday 

The philosophy of William James is well 
represented, and there are dozens of vol 
umes of history, sociology, and travel 
You may also find a copy of “‘The Hope of 
the Variant,’" the only book Doctor 
Gehring has written. In a separate room 
is a fiction library of several hundred 
volumes, which was kept especially for the 
benefit of the patients, in the days when 
the big house was enjoying the height of 
its career as a rendezvous for those choice 
spirits who frequented it in search of con- 
solation, encouragement, and good health. 

There are many books on the Doctor's 
shelves that were written by his patients, 
and the fly-leaves of these books bear some 
of the most touching inscriptions I have 
ever been privileged to read. Testimonials 
of everlasting friendship and gratitude 

And these are not the statements of 
ignorant persons who may be deceived 
easily as to what has done them good. 
They are the voluntary expressions of 
gratitude of some of the most noteworthy 
professional men ot the last forty years 

On the walls of the Doctor's several 
small studies, dens, and offices, hang many 
portraits of great doctors, surgeons, law- 
yers, authors, philosophers and _ teach- 
ers. Each one was presented in gratitude 
and affection, by a patient who went to 
Bethel aweary of the world and returned 
to his work with new strength and a new 
spirit 

Perhaps there are more physicians among 
the noted patients than any other pro 
fessional classification. Medical and sur 
gical men from all over the United States 
went to Bethel to receive health at the 
hands of the man who had himself gone to 
Bethel temporarily defeated in the practise 
of the healing art and science 

There was a university professor and 
literary man who went to Bethel as a 
guest-patient and while there produced a 
book that made him famous. Robert Her 
rick is his name, and you will find him in 
Who's Who with a long list of books to his 


credit. In 1908, while staying at the Gehr- 
ing home, he wrote “The Master of the 
Inn It has gone into twenty-seven 


printings 
The Master of the Inn"’ is an idealiza- 
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tion and fictionization of Doctor Gehr- 
ing. The first edition was dedicated ‘*To 
J. G. G.”’ The book was destined to cause 
much embarrassment to Doctor Gehring 
and the author. It was widely read, an 

thousands of the readers wrote to the 
author, wanting to know the identity of 
The Master 

Many who knew the Doctor knew at 
once that the story could not be about any- 
body else. But of course the author had 
romanticized freely, as he was bound to do 
in such a book, and many of those who 
recognized the Doctor as The Master in- 
sisted upon wondering how much of the 
fiction was true, whether this or that 
actually happened, and whether there 
was a great mystery in the life of the Doc- 
tor, as there was in the life of the fictional 
hero 

All this proved so embarrassing and an- 
noying that Mr. Herrick removed the dedi- 
cation and inserted in later editions a 
statement that ‘‘there is neither Master 
nor Inn, in existence."’ 

It is characteristic of Doctor Gehring 
that he has never been querulous about the 
Master of the Inn episode. Many men, 
with much less provocation, have railed 
against authors for fictionizing them 
They have considered the author's action 
an unjustifiable taking of liberties. Not so 
Doctor Gehring 

“Why, of course, I think it’s a beautiful 
story,’ he says. “‘Mr. Herrick did nothing 
wrong. He had a perfect right to use me 
as a basis for an idealized, fictional 
character."’ 

All these testimonials on photographs 
and in books reminded me of miraculous 
shrines I have visited. I ventured to ask 
the Doctor a few questions that were sug- 
gested by this trend of thought 

“Certainly, I believe in prayer,"’ he said. 
“If my patients were inclined to pray for 
relief, | encouraged them to do so. There 
is no doubt that the act of praying releases 
within one higher capabilities of thought, 
feeling, and action. I know that pee re- 
sults, in cases of functional nervous dis- 
orders, have been accomplished by prayer 
and faith. 

“It is barbarous to attempt to destroy 
the religious faith of a person who is 
struggling for the restoration of health 
and self-confidence. Such destructive effort 
is apt to produce very sad results. 

"I always respected the religious beliefs 
of my patients, as I respect the religious 
preferences of my friends. I do not scoff at 
miracles of faith. I know that cures are 
sometimes eftected by healers at religious 
meetings. Of course, the disorders cured 
are functional, not organic. But the cures 
are important and authentic in many cases. 

“The mind can go far in curing func- 
tional disorders, and can even do much in 
rendering the patient happy when he is 
afflicted with incurable organic disease. I 
part company with the Christian Scientists 
at a certain point. I do not believe that 
faith and mind will cure a broken leg or a 
case of typhoid fever. 

“But I do know that the Christian 
Scientist who gets the most out of his 
religion is often almost insensible to pain, 
and that when his case is desperate, he 
dies, but he dies happy. He doesn't die a 
thousand deaths fearing death However, 
I am bound to say that in many cases he 
dies much sooner than is necessary, because 
of his refusal to seek medical aid."’ 





At the Gehring table there is a simple 
grace before meals. It is such a grace as 
cannot clash with the beliefs of any one. 
It runs like this: 

‘For all that we enjoy and are about to 
receive, may the Lord make us truly thank- 
ful.”’ 

You see, the Doctor believes in prayer as 
aspiration and inspiration. Prayer as the 
reaching out of the individual for the best 
and most worthy qualities and achieve- 
ments. You may have more or less faith in 
religion and religious creeds than has Doc- 
tor Gehring, but it would be difficult in- 
deed to quarrel with him because of his 
convictions 

Doctor Gehring believes in hobbies. 

“Every one should have an avocation 
that can absorb much of his energy and 
interest,’’ he told me. “‘He should culti- 
vate it during his busy years, and it will be 
a solace to him in his time of quiet retire- 
ment, if that time comes to him. 

“Parents should encourage their chil- 
dren to cultivate hobbies. Some sort of 
collecting habit is natural to most chil- 
dren, wos Fase never be discouraged. 

“Sometimes you meet a retired business 
man or farmer who had never cultivated a 
hobby. He had no avocation. He tries to 
acquire one. He goes in for collecting, 
because he sees others riding their hobbies 
and getting vast fun out of them. But the 
effort to acquire an avocation late in life is 
generally a failure, and the unhappy old 
fellow either goes back to work or dies."’ 

This matter of a hobby the Doctor takes 
quite seriously. He has two or three fine 
hobbies of his own. During most of his 
life he has been inoweennel in amateur 
photography, and he has taken some fine 
pictures in many lands. In one sunny room 
he has a whole library of photograph 
books in which are neatly mounted the 
pictures he has taken through many years 
in many climes. 

Travel may be said to be almost an avo- 
cation with him. He has been something 
of amighty globe-trotter, and still goes far 
from Bethel every winter. This winter 
sees him in Hawaii, and other winters 
have taken him to Florida, California, 
Italy, Egypt and elsewhere. 

“T had to get far away from my work 
once or twice a year,"’ he said. “‘It was 
essential to have a change of scene and a 
change of interest." 


UT his year-in-and-year-out, first-rank 
hobby is beetles. 

“Come up and see my beetles,"’ he said to 
me, with atl the enthusiasm of an eighth- 
grade stamp collector. Now, I regret to re- 

ort that I know nothing at all about 
Costies, so I was at a proper disadvantage 
in examining box after box of noble speci- 
mens in the presence of a beetle-fancier of 
half a century's study and practise. 

A large room on the second floor of the 
big house is given over chiefly to beetles. 
There is a case of shelves, extending almost 
from floor to ceiling, and every shelf is 
crowded with smooth little boxes, neatly 
identified and placed on edge. 

Every box is cork lined, with hinged 
cover that fits closely all around. Every 
box is neatly filled with beetles that are 
pinned to the bottom, with a classification 
label properly lettered attached to each 
one 

“I confine my beetle collection to species 
found in the United States,"’ said the Doc- 
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Ncientific Mind Training 


Will you accept this book with our compliments—a book that some of the 


most eminent people in the world advise you to read—a book that has al- 


ready shown over 650,000 people how to develop, by means of simple 


exercises, great mental powers which lay dormant or weak within them. 


ERE is a book the value of which cannot 
H be measured in terms of money. The 

simple ideas which it outlines have been 
endorsed enthusiastically by many of the most 
notable individuals in the world—statesmen, 
royal personages, great military and naval com- 
manders, captains of industry, eminent judges, 
famous writers whose names are known every- 
where, scientists and publicists of the highest 
standing. 

It is a book which has changed the current of 
life—toward definite success and greater accom- 
plishment—of over six hundred thousand in- 
dividuals in every corner of the civilized world! 


Why Most Men Fail in Life 
Scientific mind training—what is it? 
Psychologists have long known that our mental 

faculties—the senses, observations, attention, 
memory, imagination, concentration, reasoning, 
will-power, and others—are susceptible to train- 
ing, just like any muscle in the body. The degree 
to which they are developed in us is determined, 
in fact, by the extent to which we use these 
faculties. 

If we don’t use them; if we don’t develop in 
any of these mental directions—these precious 
faculties, upon which our whole career depends, 
become (like unused muscles) weak, flabby, 
powerless, and ineffectual. 

Few of us ever realize this fact, and asa result, 
most of us are not even half-alive; we are not 
one-tenth alive; the immense powers we possess 
lie within us—dormant, unused and atrophied! 

The average man doesn’t see or hear a fraction 
of what goes on around him; his senses are com- 
pletely dulled, by lack of use; he doesn’t know 
how to reason properly, because he has never 
developed that faculty; his powers of attention 
are completely untrained. His memory is like a 
sieve. He is altogether lacking in any power of 
sustained concentration. When his mind is not 
a complete blank, it flits from one inchoate idea 
to another. Finally, he has no Will-Power at all, 
for seldom in his life has he used this god-given 





Here is a book which has 
influenced the lives—for the 
better—of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. 


faculty. As a result, he is putty in the hands of 
clear-thinking people who doa know what they 
want. 

The lives of such people can be metamor- 
phosed, by scientific training of their mental 
faculties. They think they are “failures; they 
are usually despondent, discouraged, self-con- 
scious. The trouble is simply that one or more 
important mental faculties are completely un- 
developed in them. 

When they strengthen themselves where they 
are weak, they quickly become, in their own 
words, “‘new people.” 


Astonishing Results Obtained 


This scientific mind training is done through 
simple, moderate, fascinating ‘‘mental exercises,” 
under the direction of a staff of expert psychol- 
ogists. The system is known as Pelmanism, after 
the man who twenty-five years ago, in England, 
originated it. 

The book illustrated here, “Scientific Mind 
Training,” tells in detail about this remarkable 
system, illuminating the scientific theory behind 
it, and giving innumerable concrete examples of 
the astonishing results that have been obtained 
—by hundreds of thousands of people—through 
practising these simple and sensible exercises. 

Send for a copy of this book, if you are in- 
terested. See what others testify, about this 
remarkable system—not only people of the 
highest distinction and note, but men and 
women like you, in your circumstances, with 
your problems and difficulties, 

Please understand that sending for this book 
does not obligate you to take up Pelmanism. 
Nor will you be bothered by salesmen. It will be 
left to your considered judgment, after reading 
the facts and the testimony about Pelmanism, 
whether you can afford to lose the benefit of such 
an invaluable training. Send for a copy now, 
before you forget. Address The Pelman Institute 
of America, 71 West 45th St., Suite 451, New 
York. Officesin London, Paris, Stockholm, Delki, 
Durban and Melbourne. 
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A Few Out of Hundreds of Prominent Pelmanists 








Sir Harry Lauder 
Famous Comedian 





Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
of Denver 


JANUARY, 1929 
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T. P. O'Connor 
“Father of the 


H.R.H. Prince Charles 
of Sweden 













House of Commons”’ 





Jerome K. Jerome | City 
Novelist — 









The Pelman Institute of America 

71 W. 45th St., Suite 451, New York City 
I want you to show me what Pelmanism 

has actually done for over 650,000 people 

Please send me your free book, “Scientific 

Mind Training.’’ This places me under no 

obligation whatever 


Address 
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tor. ‘‘You see, at my time of life, there 
would be no sense in trying to take in too 
much territory There are about twenty 
thousand species of beetles already identi 
tied, and it would be futile for me to try to 
collect them all 

Doctor Gehring has field workers whom 
he sends out, from time to time, to catch 
beetles and send them in. There are many 
of the beautiful bugs waiting to be classi 
fied, identified and mounted in more neat 
cork lined boxes 

When he said, “‘at my time of life,’’ I 
began to wonder how the sage of Bethel 
looks upon this matter of advancing age 
I think I learned, during two days of rather 
constant conversation and walking and 
riding 

He doesn't make any effort to fool him- 
self, or others, about the years. He accepts 
calmly the fact that he is seventy years old, 
and he accepts the connotations of that fact 
as they are known to medical men and 
others. He retired from practice because he 
realized that time for retirement had come 

He frequently runs up against the limita 
tions imposed upon him by his age, and in 
as the limitations are valid, he ac 
cepts them, as one might accept baldness or 
blond hair or asti@matism He doesn't 
complain about it 


so tat 


1or indeed does he seem 
to regret it 

He has 
there is every prospect of his living many 
But these vears will be, 
in Certain respects different from the vears 
of his thirties and forties, and the Doctor 
seems to accept the difference without de 
ploring it 

We became acquainted over the beetles 
While it evident that I didn't 
know anything about the specimens, I was 
interested, and asked questions. I exam 
ined beetles under a glass, and the collector 
brought out his choicest exhibits for me 


lived some very full vears, and 


more full years 


was quite 


HEN he asked me, ‘‘What is your 
hobby? 

Pirates,’’ I answered 
We were friends at once. Each had a 


hobby that to the other seemed picturesque, 
colorful, and altogether justifiable. Up to 
this time I had been somewhat on trial, 
but now the Doctor, taking me by the arm, 


announced to his wife, ‘This man is all 


right! Why, he writes pirate tales and 
collects pirate books end treasure chests 
and all such gear!" There was not the 


shadow of restraint in evidence from that 
moment forward 

Planting and cultivating trees, shrubs, 
is been one of the Doc- 
tor’s saving avocations all his life. He is 
ibout this work today 
when he 


bulbs, and flowers | 


not less enthusiastic 
than he was forty 
‘lanted the 


venediction to his 


years ago, 
trees that now 
idyllic 
streets and paths about it 
Bethel is a beautiful place because God 
and the Doctor there long 
The Androscoggin river flows through the 
high 


give constant 
estate and the 


have been 
close at hand rise the 
sedate foothills of the White Mountains 
Immediate and friendly, the forest marches 
flown from the high hills and stands beside 
Well, 
Down the long street toward the baro- 
ial estate of the Gehrings, graveled walks 
double rows of tall and stately 
thus 


valley, and 


the town God has been here 


run between 
Both 


tr 
trees 


sides of the street are 
adorned 
Bethel Inn 


-o 


406 


is the center of the town life. 


It is one of the loveliest inns you will find 


upon this continent. Over its big fire- 
place, where maple logs are burning, there 
is a bronze tablet which says that the inn 
was builded by certain gentlemen from this 
and that city, and that it stands here as a 
testimonial to the love and reverence that 
these men felt for Doctor John George 
Gehring 

All around the inn are noble forest trees 
and beautifully placed shrubs. The land- 
scaping is perfect. The Doctor did all the 
planting there, as well as along the street 
between the inn and his own estate 

In the center of the town stands, on both 
sides of the street, Gould Academy, a very 
old school with very new buildings. The 
plant is such as any college might be proud 
ot 

There is a perfect gymnasium on one side 
of the street, and opposite stands another 
handsome fire-proof unit: ““The Marian 
True Gehring Students Home."’ Mrs. 
Gehring was Marian True, daughter of 
Nathaniel T. True, who was long asso- 
ciated with the Academy of this town, 
and the home is named in her honor 

The grounds pf the Academy are beauti- 
fully landscaped. Before the new buildings, 
new shrubs and new trees are growing in 
charming arrangement and order. The 
Doctor did all the planting. At seventy he 
is still planting firs and pines and spruce 
and hemlock. 

Over one door of the Marian True 
Gehring Students Home is this inscription: 


Notuinc Is StroNGER THAN GENTLENESS 
Over the opposite door, this: 
Notuinc Is More GenTLeE THAN STRENGTH 


And there are the shrubs and trees that 
the Doctor has been planting, in the seven- 
tieth year of his gentle life, and down the 
street rise the giant spruces and hemlocks 
he planted forty years ago. Symbols of 
strength in gentleness! 

Yes, God has been here, says the ob- 
servant visitor, but so has the Doctor! 

The Doctor took me out through the 
woods and introduced me to the trees. 
They are his friends. I am a city man, 
awkward in the presence of great trees, 
and dumb where nature speaks with friends 
But my companion was patient. He 
scraped away the leaf mould about the foot 
of the big birch and showed me the hun- 
dreds of little buds that look like warts. 

‘You see,"’ he said, “‘they are waiting 
here like little charges of gunpowder that 
await the match. When the tree is cut 
down, these charges explode. Each little 
bud sends forth a shoot, and of the hun- 
dreds of tiny shoots, perhaps a dozen or 
more grow up in a little group of birch 
trees 

‘Over there you see such a group. It 
has grown from the stump of a birch that 
I cut down thirty years ago. How mar- 
velous are the provisions of nature for the 
continuation of life!"’ 

Many such marvels he showed me, and I 
was entranced. Here is a host who will 
never need radio and cocktails and vaude- 
ville dancers to entertain his guests! He 
is rich in that which money cannot buy 

‘| suppose you used to bring your pa- 
tients out here and give them some work 
to do?” 

‘Yes, they used to work in the gardens 
in summer, and chop or saw wood in 


winter; those who were able to do physica’ 
labor. I had a wood lot up on the moun 
tain, and I used to take my patients out 
there and let them chop down trees. 

“That is fine exercise for a nervous per- 
son! Sawing up the wood into fuel is good 
too, if the individual has his own pile to 
throw his blocks into. He doesn't like to 
saw wood for a general pile.” 

“Did you worry about your patients? 
Did your work keep you awake at night?”’ 

‘‘T never took my work to bed with me. 
Oh no, one should never do that! Not 
only so, but I usually managed to slip away 
from the patients during the afternoon for 
a couple of hours, and work alone here in 
the garden with my plants and bulbs. 
That renewed my strength and kept me 
from growing prematurely old over my 
work. A little digging in the garden is 
great medicine for nerves!"’ 


HE Doctor told me that he loved to 
work with children. “‘They are so 
lastic,’’ he said. ‘‘If parents only knew 
os easy it is to mould the lives and char- 
acters of children! Suggestion will cure al- 
most any bad habit in a child.” 

““Well,’’ I said, ‘‘my little daughter, 
eight years old, bites her finger-nails, and 
we have tried everything we have ever 
heard of. Is that a habit that can be cured 
by suggestion?” 

‘Easily. I have never had a failure in 
such cases. Go to the child's bed when 
she is sleeping soundly, and start saying in 
a low voice: 

“*You will never bite your finger-nails 
any more.’ 

“Repeat it, each time a little louder, 
gradually increasing the voice until you 
are speaking a little louder than in ordi- 
nary conversation. Keep repeating, slowly 
and firmly, gradually lowering the voice 
again until it is back to a whisper. 

“You implant a suggestion thus upon 
the subconscious mind of the child. She 
does not awaken. But that thought will 
be in her subconscious mind, and will pre- 
vent recurrence of the habit. You may 
have to repeat the treatment on several 
nights."” 

I'm trying it, but it is too early to report 
results. 

William Bingham, Second, is one of the 
notable patients of Doctor Gehring. He 
lived in Cleveland and inherited thirty 
million dollars. He went to Bethel for 
treatment, and stayed to be near his 
physician and friend. He bought a house 
on ground adjoining the Doctor's estate. 

Mr. Bingham has spent a million dollars 
on Gould Academy for buildings and en- 
dowment. He gave $200,000 last year to 
the Neurological Institute, New York 
City, to equip a ward in honor of Doctor 
Gehring. 

He bought three thousand acres of moun- 
tain forest land and gave it to the Bethel 
water company, to assure abundance of 
clear, sparkling water to the little town 
for all time. Mr. Bingham is a grateful 
patient. 

Ask any person who was ever a guest- 
patient in Doctor Gehring’s house what he 
thinks of Mr. Bingham’s activities. He 
will say something like this: 

“Well, if I had thirty million dollars 
I'd move to Bethel too. I also would try to 
do something now and again to honor the 
name of this rare individual." 
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WHO ELSE WANTS SMOOTH 
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SHAVES AT ¥4 CENT APIECE? 


1928 
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MAGINE, twenty-nine keen 
blades a month for the price of 
one! Imagine, twenty-nine of 
the slickest shaves you ever had in 
your life, without going to the store 
or having to lay out a single penny 
for blades during the entire month! 
And what shaves! Smoother 
and cooler than you ever imagined 
shaves could be! Shaves that remove 
the stubbiest beard from tender skin 
without a trace of pull or “burn.” 
Once you've tried them, you'll 
have to admit that shaves so luxurious 
is these ought to be expensive— 
but as a matter of fact they are 
uctually $5 to $10 a year CHEAPER! 


A Wonderful Discovery 


This radical reduction in the cost 
of shaving has been brought about 
by a surprising discovery called 
KRISS-KROSS—a super-stropper 
that gives all the super-keen blades 
you can use. It brings the ordinary 
razor blade to life again and again— 
making it 100% keen, day after 
day and week after week—even 
endowing new blades with an extra 
sharpness they seldom possess when 
taken right out of a fresh package! 

Ownership of KRISS-KROSS 





really means more than 29 keen 
shaves @ month without cost— 
for only 30 days from a KRISS- 


KROSS-treated blade is a conserv- 
ative estimate. In actual practice 
you will find that your minimum 


.| Tue | weED.| THu.! 


FREE me 
Every 30 Days!" 





FRI 


number of shaves from each blade 
will seldom run less than 45—and 
many cases are on record where 
blades have maintained their cutting- 
edge at top-notch sharpness after 
over 100 days of daily use! 


Fits All Kinds of Blades 


KRISS-KROSS maintains the keen- 
est of any kind of blade (except 
Durham) and embodies 7 mechanical 
features that have long baffled 
inventors. . . It reproduces’ the 
unique diagonal stroke of the master 
barber with uncanny precision. Re- 
verses the blade from one side to the 
other automatically Starts with 
strong pressure and finishes light. 
Is governed by an automatic nickel 
jig which flies up to notify you when 
your blade is ready with the keenest 
cutting-edge steel can take! 


Generous Offer 


KRISS-KROSS cuts blade costs almost 
to the vanishing point. It is never sold 
in stores—but only through authorized 
representatives in each locality. If you 
do not know the representative in your 
town, send the coupon below for free de- 
tails of our generous introductory offer in 
force now. Find out about the new kind 
of 3-way, adjustable razor we are giving 
FREE at the present time. No obliga- 
but clip the coupon now, as this 
special offer is limited. Mail it today! 








are willing to act as our 
in thei: 
time. 


day Spare-time agents, 





KRISS-KROSS to 


friends 





AGENTS! KR'S.KR0ss 
* amazingly popular 
and offers excellent money to men who 


representatives 
home localities—full or spare 


Many of our men are now earning $30 a 


make $5-$12 an evening just showing right 
fellow em today! 


ployees, etc. For example, R. S. Hop 
kins (Michigan) made $20 his first day 

We give you a very liberal propo 
sition and start you out with everything 
you need in order to make substantial 
profits from the first day. Write for de 
tails and offer It wil pay you to in 
often vestigate. Just fill out the coupon at the 
check the omen line and mail it 








po KRISS KROSS 


RHODES MANUFACTURING CO. 
Largest Manufacturers of Mechanical Stroppers 


in the World 


STROPPER 


Dept.A 3343, 1418 Pendleton Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


1929 





Blades 










AMAZING 


made 
remarkable. 
letters of praise 
million men who are 
now using this time-and-money-saving device 


95 Shaves with One Blade 


The shaving comfort and economy 
KRISS-KROSS Stropper is really 
extracts from a few unsolicited 
we have received from some of the one 


“I have a very heavy beard, 
caused by working on a furnace at 
the mills. I am a steady user of 
Gillette razor and always had to lay 
out 45c every 10 days for new blades 
Since using the KRISS-KROSS day 
stropper I have had 95 shaves from 
one blade and it is better than when 
I got it. You could not buy the 
stropper back from me if I could 


“Three 


“I have 


possible by the 
Below are 
which 


Three Years of Satisfaction 


years ago I purchased a 
KRISS-KROSS stropper and have 
been using it ever since 
out question one of the best andl big- 
gest mone y-saving inventions of to- 


It is with- 


E. WOLF, Wisconsin 


**Couldn’t Have Believed It!’’ 


a tender face and only 


not get another.” the best barbers have been able t 
) 


C. HANNAN, Ohio 
Think What;This Man Saved! 


“I have been using the KRISS- 
KROSS stropper for about a year 
and could not do without it. I have 
been using one blade I had discarded 
long ago and have not bought a 
single new blade since \ rs 
your stropper a ye 

J-.N 


STARKSBU RY, 


35 years 
came out 


ever since 
be done 


Okla 


oe ee ee |; 

{ RHODES MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. A-3343, ! 
f 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo 1 
! Please send me details on KRISS-KROSS Stropper and special new ; 
' kind of 3-way razor you are offering FRE \ 
! 

Name H 
! 

' Address 1 
1 

; City State l 
i ( ) Check here if interested in becoming a representative i 
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getting the 


FRANK E 


your convenience 
details of liberal offer now in force 


shave me satisfactorily for the past 


When KRISS-KROSS 


I tried it and have been 


best shaves of my life 
I never believed it could 


ALMEYDA, N. ¥ 


The coupon below is included for 


Send it today for 
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you throw in’ it up to me, how you bought 
me, me and my act? And callin’ me a 
Hanyak? Thanks. I got enough.”’ 

No. No. Ishouldn't ought a said it.”’ 

Darn right.'’ He mumbled something 
about pride aig 

Yeah. I know, Pete. That's all right 
I'll never throw it up at you again.”’ 


Nope. S'too late. I can't do it, now.” 
Why not?” 
Nope. Wouldn't be any good. I—you 


chuckin’ me out like that. Gees, I'd never 
a chucked you out. Suppose I caught you 
two-timin’ me, think I'd a chucked you 


out? Hay? I'd a beat the life out a you, 
but that's all Nope That time, 
hearin’ you sing that—that Look a 
ere, Nesta 

I can't stand it, that's all. I—it cuts 


me to the heart to see you up there singin’ 
them rotten songs. It don’t mean any 
thin’, you say Well, it does to me, to 
me, seer 

Put that in a number, 
herself, wearily 

All right, Pete,’’ she said at last I 
said I'd do what you say 
Nesta! You will? I'll show you! 


I'll get in shape I'll go up to O'Brien's 


said Nesta, to 


(ees 


Yours Truly 


Continued from page 52 


gym, I'll be back in three weeks. You'll 
see. Gees, I'm the best single Sandow in 
the world. I gotta coupla new ideas. I—"’ 

So Nesta handed him five hundred dol- 
lars, and came back to New York, and 
saw her booker 

‘Cancel me,"’ she said. 

The explosion followed. 

“Never mind, Ned. I, I made up my 
mind."’ 

“Next week, you're playin’ the River- 
side. You gonna walk out on me? Hay?” 

“Ned, I gotta. I gotta quit this way. 
I can't play another week. I can't think to 
myself, this is the last time. I can't, Ned 
Saturday night was the last time, and I 
didn't know it, and, gee, I’m glad I didn't 
know it—if I go back, I might never quit 
And I gotta.”’ 

“Why? Why do you gotta?” 

‘‘Never mind. I, I married a cuckoo 
and I guess I love him, cuckoo and all, 
That's all And he don't want me on the 
stage. Sol ain't goin’ back. Never 

If I get in there, and see the wise bim- 
bos leanin’ out a their chairs, or when I 
take my bows, beggin’, beggin’ me to come 
back No. Never. I tried the half way, 
goin’ in with a refined act, an’ that ain't 


my stuff, and I can't do it. An’ the—the 
rest of it just slays Pete.”’ 
“Pete! Fergawsake! Pete!!! That 


iron-jawed act. Is it him?"’ 

“You shut your trap! Of course it’s 
Pete, 'n he ain't no iron-jawed act either.”’ 

Well, Nesta Malloy, or Nesta Kajmark, 
lives in a little bungalow up in Norwich, 
Connecticut. There's two small editions 
of Nesta and Pete. 

Last time Pete Kajmark was home, the 
kid, Sheila, sang him ‘‘Cron Ma Chree Ma 
Cruishkin,"’ and Pete thought it was great, 
and it was. She's as cute a trick as you'd 
want to see. Pete's on the Loew Circuit 
again. With the Three Centurions (Ishka- 
witz, Cohen and Kajmark, only they're 
billed as the Three Centurions). Closing. 

Nesta never goes to the theater, never 
goes to the movies. Can't be persuaded to 
go. Turns on the radio once in a while, 
when Pete's away, listens for ten or fifteen 
minutes or so, then spins the dials so they 


ge scrranch, whaaghr. Turns it off. 
Pulls the covers back over her infant 
strong-man, who's kicked them off, 


usually. Goes to bed early 
She's getting as fat as a hippopotamus. 








$7500 
For the 
Delivery of a 
Prize Detective 
Mystery Novel 
by Jan.1,1929 
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1. All manuscripts submitted must be 


strictly original works 


2. In length, stories should not be less than 


70,000 words nor more than 100,000 
words. 
3. The New McClure’s will pay $5,000.00 


serial rights to the prize- 
winning story and Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, of New York, will pay 
$2,500.00 in advance royalty on the sale 
of the novel in book form 


cash for all 


4. Everyone, whether a subscriber or reader 
of the New McClure’s, may enter this 
contest, except persons In any way con- 
nected with the magazine or Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, or their relatives. 
Contestants may examine copies of the 
New McClure’s at its office, 221 West 
Ss7th Street. New York City, or the 
public libraries 


Don’T FAIL To MAIL THAT MANUSCRIPT IN GOOD TIME 


THE NEW 


REWARD | Warning Last Notice! 


McCLURE’S and the 


Frederick A. Stokes Company of 
New York want you to enter this 
contest for $7,500 before it is too late. 
Here are the conditions:— 


Competing manuscripts under a nom de 
plume must be mailed on or before Jan- 
uary 1, 1929. All manuscripts submitted 
in this contest must be plainly addressed 
to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 West 39th 
St.. New York, and marked “Mystery 
Detective Competition.” 


na 


> 


. The competition is open to everyone re- 
gardless of nationality or residence. De- 
cision on the prize-winning novel shall 
be announced in the New McClure’s, as 
soon as possible after judgment is reached. 


7. Dramatic, movie and translation rights to 
the prize novel are reserved to the author. 


8. The accepted story will be run serially 
in the New McClure’s during the spring 
and summer ‘of 1929 and published in 
book form by Stokes in the fall of that 
vear. P 


9. Final judgment on the prize winner 
is to be made by the Editorial staffs 
of the New McClure’s and Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 


10. In the event the judges should deter- 
mine that any two novels are tied for 
first prize, the entire amount ($7,500.00) 
will be awarded to each tying contestant. 

11. A competitor may send in as many 

manuscripts as he or she chooses. 


It is hoped that other novels submitted 
besides the prize winner may be found 
worthy of publication, and the publishers 
reserve the privilege of accepting such works 
by contract and terms to be separately 
arranged. 

Contestants are advised to write to Curtis 
Brown, Ltd., 116 West 39th St., New York, 
for circular containing full details and form 
of agreement. 
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Now at last—through the elec- 
tric magic of Infra-red Rays— 
Science has found a startling way 
to grow new hair quickly. 


No matter how fast your hair 
is falling out, no matter how 
much of it is gone—this is our 
guarantee: Thisamazing newelec- 
trical discovery will end your 
dandruff, stop falling hair and 
grow thick, luxuriant new hair in 
4 weeks—or you pay nothing! 
You risk nothing. You are the 
judge—your own mirror will fur- 
nish the astounding evidence. 


Famous Surgeon’s Discovery 


All observant men have no- 
ticed that their beard grows 
faster in hot weather than in cold. 
What causes that? 

Simply this: Heat rays of a 
certain kind that stimulate and 
vitalize the hair-growing tissue. 

Two years ago a noted surgeon, 
seeking to bring back his own 
hair—applying all his scientific 
knowledge to the problem—made 
a remarkable discovery. It is the 
first time a scientific man of his 
standing has ever entered this 
field of helpfulness. 

He discovered a simple way in 
which to use life-giving invisible 
heat rays—known to all scien- 
tists—to restore health and nor- 
mal conditions to the scalp tissues 
and so RESTORE HAIR in all 


JANUARY, 1929 


(Guarantee 


New hair 


grown quickly 
or no pay— 


The amazing story of 


INFRA-RED RAYS 


but certain rare instances. It 
ended his own baldness. Today 
his hair is unusually thick and 
luxuriant. 


Called Dermo-Ray 


Because of his scientific con- 
servatism and his standing in his 
rofession, the discoverer of 
rmo-Ray made no general 
announcement of his startling 
discovery. But, as the head of 
his own hospital, his own case 
records—with hundreds of men 
and women—proved scientific- 
ally, conclusively, that this new 
discovery grows hair, when noth- 
ing else will—grows hair, ends 
dandruff, in NINE OUT OF 
TEN CASES. Now that the 
amazing power of Infra-red 
Rays is known to the entire 
scientific world—and DERMO- 
RAY has been proved to be one 
of the most startling scientific 
discoveries of recent years—now 
for the first time, has Dr. 
Theodore H. Larson permitted 
public announcement of his dis- 
covery to be made. 


Infra-red Rays Reach 
the Roots 


In nine out of ten so-called cases of 
baldness the hair roots are not dead. 
They are only dormant. But when you 
try to reach them with hair tonics, oils 
massages and salves, you are obviously 
wasting both time and money. For you 
treat only the surface skin—never get 
to the roots. 


Free trial- 
mail coupon 
below—NOW! 


me yore 









Raugh Diagram Suggestir.~: Left 
—the long-wave Infra-Red rays: 
right — short-wave Ultra-Violet. 


Your own physician will tell you that 
the warm, soothing Infra-red Ray pen- 
etrates more deeply through human 
tissue than any other harmless heat-ray 
known to science. It reaches the hair 
root and electrically, almost magically, 
revitalizes it. Hair literally ‘‘sprouts” 
as a result. 


Send No Money 


You can use DERMO-RAY in any 
home with electricity. The warm, sooth- 
ing, Infra-red Rays vitalize your scalp 
while you rest or read—a few minutes 
each day is all the time required. 

In four weeks you will be free forever 
from the social and business embarrass- 
ment of baldness—or you pay nothing. 

Complete facts about this astounding 
new scientific discovery, opinions of 
authorities, incontrovertible evidence, 
and details of special trial offer will be 
sent free, if you mail the coupon below. 
To forever end your scalp and hair 
troubles, act at once. Print your name 
and address plainly—and mail the cou- 
pon NOW. 


---FREE TRIAL OFFER---+ 
THE LARSON INSTITUTE, 


216 North Wabash Ave., Dept. 372 
Chicago, Illinois. 


particulars —in plain envelope —of your 
30-day Free Trial of DERMO-RAY. 


Name 





Address 
Cty _ 
State _ 
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Big Joe grabbed it first, bute Chuck 
snatched it from his hand. With an oath 
Joe struck at him and the two squared off 
like a pair of fighting cocks in the pit. The 
Singing Kid jumped between them, push 
ing Chuck back and crooking his elbow 
around Joe's uplifted arm 

Steady fellows. Don’t make blithering 
idiots out of he warned 
Arguing and profanely protesting he pushed 
Joe back to his table. With awkward gal- 
lantry Chuck presented the fan to Mira, 
who stood waiting, unfrightened, with 
hand outstretched 

For that, Big Boy, I will dance one 
time with you,” she laughed. Holding 
her in his arms Chuck waltzed down the 
floor, light-footed despite his heavy figure 

Big Joe was in a fury 

‘What did I tell you, Kid,’’ he demanded 
‘He's a damn fool around women. Look 
at him. My God, he ain't healthy enough 
to take my woman away from me.” 

‘Don't be a blind chump, Joe,”’ pleaded 
The Kid. ‘“‘She’s playin’ you two for a 
row. Everybody in the room can see it 
Don't fall for that raw game.’ 

I don't give a damn, Kid," declared the 
obstinate giant. ‘‘Since I was a hungry 
little kid I've worked hard and had noth- 
in’. Tonight is my night. I'm rich enough 
to buy anything I want, and by God, I 
want that woman. I'll have her or no- 
body else will, Chuck or any other damn 
man.” 

The music stopped, the waltz ended, and 
with playful pretense of a quarrel Mira 
escaped from the persistent Chuck, and 
maneuvered through the crowd to where 
Big Joe sat scowling 

“Your clumsy friend makes me weary 
Big Boy,”’ she said, rumpling his hair 

Not cross at me are you?” 

Big Joe came out of his gloom and shout 
ed loudly for the drinks. Chuck, pretend- 
ing to ignore the scene at the table, rounded 
up his thirsty followers, and held court 
at the bar. Panama Jack paced unobtru- 
sively to and fro, nervously rolling an un- 
lit cigar in his thin lips 

The evening wore on, and the bell of the 
cash-register played a tune, as the money 
passed from the pockets of Joe and Chuck, 
to the till. Mira played her game obvious- 
ly, knowing that there was no need to be 
subtle with the drunken rivals for her 
favor. At times she would grow pathetic 
as she whispered to Joe the secrets of an 
imaginary past. Again she would draw 
Chuck aside and confide her sorrows to him 
until he grew maudlin in sympathy. 


yourselves," 


HE Singing Kid made a last effort to 
bring Joe to his senses 
You just don't understand,”’ the big 
fellow protested ‘You got her wrong 
She's a good girl. Won't take money 
Just wants a chance. She's had trouble 
Needs a friend, that’s what. Needs a 
friend. That damn thick-headed Chuck 
got her scared. Asked me to protect her, 
and by God I will. Where is she?’ 
He stood up, glaring wildly around the 
room. Panama Jack appeared at his elbow 
“Chuck just pulled her into the back 
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room,"’ he volunteered. ‘‘That friend of 
yours is going a little too strong, Joe. 
Better go talk to him.”’ 

‘Talk to him, the damn drunken skunk. 
I'll tramp the guts out of him.” 

Big Joe went with a rush to the half 
open door at the rear. The crowd parted 
nimbly before him. Throwing his arms 
around him The Singing Kid tried to stop 
the maddened giant, but was tossed aside 
as Joe kicked the door open and leaped 
into the other room. As The Kid sate 
the —e the scene within was revealed 


as if flooded by a spot light. 


HUCK held the girl clutched in his 
arms. She seemed responding to his 
kisses, but as Joe crashed in she struggled 
free, and screamed. 
‘Don't touch me 
Scarcely pausing, Big Joe leaped in and 
swung a blow at his partner's head. With 
shoulders hunched Chuck leaned forward 
to meet the attack. There was the chunk- 
ing of fists meeting flesh, then they clinched, 
grunting and snarling like frenzied animals. 
With a heave they broke apart, both stag- 
gering backward. 

As if palsied The Kid watched from the 
door, unable to move. He saw Chuck's 
hand dart under his vest, and flip out with 
a blue steel gun in his hand. Joe's gun was 
out a split second later, a fiery hyphen 
linked the two as they stumbled toward 
each other, shooting as they came. 

Chuck dropped first, folding “P limply 
like a garment dropped upon the floor. Joe 
swayed a moment staring in open-mouthed 
amazement at his fallen partner, then 
slumped to his knees and sank back. 

Mira’s work had been done too well. 
The old cronies had walked to the end of 
their turbulent trail together. 

Before The Kid could arouse himself to 
action, Panama Jack pushed past him. In 
a swift glance he read the verdict 

“Chuck's dead. Joe's done for." 

His voice was calm, he seemed without 
emotion. A hand slipped under his arm 
and out again, and as - wheeled to face 
the crowd a small automatic pistol gleamed. 

‘Don't get excited boys. Nobody comes 
through that door. That means you es- 
pecially, Kid. Mira come here.”’ 

As she came to him The Kid could hear 
a few words of the whispered orders. 

‘Joe's dying. Make him tell where the 
money is. Love him up and cry over him. 
Do you get me? Make him tell.” 

No man in the world could give Mira 
orders except Panama Jack. Him she 
obeyed blindly. She feared him, or loved 
him. Perhaps both. 
Coast has her lover. 

Kneeling beside the helpless Joe, she 
lifted his head and pillowed it on her knee. 

‘Joe, sweetheart. You know what you 
promised,’’ she was sobbing, and her tears 
were not sham. “‘Chuck is dead. You're 
going too, honey. I'll take care of your 
money, Joe. Where is the cache you told me 
about?. I want to help you J6e. Tell me.’ 

Slowly he lifted his eyes. He tried to 
speak, his lips moved, but he could only 
cough with a choking sound. 


Oh, — him.”’ 


Every girl of the 









“Tell me dear. 
She was caressing him hysterically. “‘My 
God, Jack. He can’t talk—he can't talk.” 

Jack stepped swiftly backward, holding 
his pistol concealed before him. Taking a 
letter and pencil from his pocket he heotel 
them back to the girl, never turning his 
eyes from the door where the crowd pressed 
in behind The Singing Kid. 

“Tell him to write it. Work fast.”’ 

The girl pressed the pencil into Joe's 
hand, and guided his fingers to the envelope. 

“Write it Joe. You promised to help me, 
honey. You'll write it, won't you dear?”’ 

The dying man gripped the pencil in his 
fingers, and caught the envelope with his 
other hand: The drunken look was gone 
from his face. He looked up at the plead- 
ing girl, then his eyes turned to the door 
and searched until he found The Kid. 

No one moved. There was silence, the 
only sound the whispering, appealing 
voice of Mira. 

‘Don't speak Kid,’’ Panama Jack warned 

The Kid obeyed, gazing past Jack at the 
strange tableau on the floor. Joe still 
looked at him, the pencil wabbling in his 
hand. 

Then The Kid grew tense, as his eye 
caught something the others missed. 
Wavering back and forth, right, left, 
down—one, two, three—the mute Joe 
was spelling a message with the pencil in 
the old army wigwag code. ‘‘Kid—Kid— 
Kid—"’ he was calling to his friend. 

With his thumb held upright as if 
scratching his chin, The Singing Kid sig- 
naled: ‘Ready to receive.” 


Keep your ges 7 
l 


OE smiled and turned his face to look at 

the girl, but the pencil wagged on. 

With breathless attention The Kid read the 
slowly spelled message. 

“You're right—sorry—trunk check be- 
hind mirror my room—trunk checked 
American line—get it—money all yours— 
beat it to girl back home—Chuck good 
friend and good shot—good joke on this 
tart and her man—moncy wedding present- 
Chuck and me—adios lad—"’ 

The pencil halted a second, then wavered 


on— 

“Swell joke—I'm laughing—" 

Again the pencil halted and dropped 
from the stiffening fingers. Joe was grin- 
ning when he died 

““He’s gone Jack—he's gone. He never 
told." Mira was weeping in hysteria. 
Did she weep for the two men she had 
goaded to their death, or did she mourn for 
the lost treasure? 

“Clear out, everybody. The bar's closed 
for the day. This is my funeral,’’ Jack 
barked in command. 

With eyes blinded by tears, The Sing- 
ing Kid walked out in the wake of the 
crowd. 

As I said in the beginning the Rout- 
ledge fortune was founded on the China 
Coast. Tonight as I heard the clear voice 
of Senator Routledge on the radio, my 
memory drifted back over the dim trail of 
the years to those old days when the Sena- 
tor was known as The Singing Kid. 
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HIS is a new, amazingly simple and 
practical way of learning to do elec- 
trical work. It is so sure of results that we 
agree to give you the training and employ- 
ment service that will get you a better job and 
more money or you need not pay a cent! 
Think of it! You take no chance. We not 
only train you, we help you get the job. How 
can we do it? By a wonderful new method 
of teaching which makes everythin, 
about electricity easy to :nderstand. 


Learn at Home in Spare Time 


We furnish you with the projector, so — 
anyone can operate it, and thousands of feet 
of film. You see all types of electrical mach- 
inery in operation, animated dia- 
grams which make the facts about 
electricity as plain, easy to grasp and 
as enjoyable as looking at a movie in 
your favorite theater. It is live, fasci- 
nating instruction; no dry 
text-book study drudging. 


FRE 


You Use This Real 
DeVry Projector 
Anyone can operate this standard school 
model DeVry projector (value $75) which 
is furnished every student for use during 
course at no extra cost. Uses ordinary 





brilliant, flickerless motion 
pictures in yourhome. drafting. 
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\ 
Make it Easier to Learn \\: 


ELECTRICITY % 


New Instruction Method 
FitsYou for Big Pay Quickly 


OUR NEW BOOK, “The Film 
Way to Bigger Pay in Electricity” 


If you act now, by mailing the coupon, we will send you absolutely 
free and without obligation, our new book describing the won- 
derful opportunities for a better job in electricity and giving 
complete details of this fascinating, new way to learn. Start now 
to move into the bigger pay class. Sending coupon is the first 
step. Do it now, learn how to get the things you want in life. 





ments as shown, with drawing board, 
- - ; : , T-square, scales, rules, paper, etc., 
light connection, farm lighting equip- al! given'at no extra cost. You 


ment or auto battery. Gives clear, get everything necessary 
for this complete course 
in electricity with 
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Here’s what a practical electrical 
engineer says:" I am amazed at how 
simply you explain the facts about elec- 
tricity. The points are so much easier to 
grasp than by the usual methods of instruc- 
tion that the student must make quicker, surer 
progress. I only wish I had had the advantage of 
your instruction methods. It would have made 
things so much easier!” Charles E. Fitz, M.E., 
E. E., formerly associated with Steinmetz. 


Film-Way Trained Men in Demand 


Our employment service helps you locate a big 
pay job in the branch of electricity which interests 
ou most: Aviation Electricity, Radio, Switch- 
oard Work, Sub-Station and Power Plant Oper- 
ation, Automotive Electricity, Wiring, Contract- 
ing, Merchandising, etc. Here is an extract from 
a letter written by an employer: 

“We will gladly co-operate with you, not 
only in employing any of your students when 
vacancies occur in our organizations, but also 
by recommending that our employees take 
your course. 
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Given 
Course includes in- 
struction in drafting 
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any success. As to the rest, it is all serv- 
ice too—the best commodity for the people 
at the best price for the people. To be 
successful in business you have got to 
make every transaction profitable for your 
customer—that is the first consideration. 
Our organization is built on it. 

Mr. Trini You mean that is the 
plan you have followed from the begin- 
ning—and all have known it? 


Mr. Forp: There are no two ways 
about it. It is the only way to keep from 
going backwards. 

Mr. Trine: Well the result, up to the 
present, is that you have built up a repu- 
tation so that when you have a new car 
coming out—you have a clientele that is 
simply waiting to receive it 


I recall many years ago I met S. §S 
McClure, who conceived and started the 
first popular magazine published in 
America. He said 

Mr. Trine, after all, the only way 
that any book ever gets a large circula- 
tion is from mouth to mouth.” I have 
often thought of itc—and that same thing 
applies to any product of any kind, | am 


sure 


Mr. Forp: Yes, that is true. The 
valuable thing in advertising is its edu- 
cational element. Advertising should 
be used for education, should mean 
something and teach something—should 
explain it, so that people can get it easily. 
It should teach something—simply tell 
the truth. 

Mr. Trine: I have been thinking quite 
a bit of what you have said concerning 
present-day chances and opportunities 
for young men and women. Have you 
any other thought that comes to you in 
connection with the matter of success? 
And I mean, just now, financial success 

Mr. Forp: Sense what the public 
wants—and then find the way to give 
it to them. There is no possible way to 
saturate the market if you do that. It 
is easily sensed, for example, that the 
public wants a motor-car. They want 
it smooth running, they want it powerful 
and beautiful. They want it cheap, 
but good—dependable, so they won’t 
have to be bothered with it. You have 
got to sense all that—and you have got 
to sense it yourself. 

Mr. Trine: Is the element of beauty 
becoming more in demand? 

Mr. Forp: Oh yes. Beauty appeals 
to most people. Beauty begins in design. 
To me a good piece of machinery is 
beautiful. But when most people speak 
of beauty they do not think of quality and 
fitness of design, they think of color. 

Mr. Trine: When you do succeed in 
making the value high and the price 
low, whose success is that? 

Mr. Forp: Everybody’s. 
private success in business. 

Mr. Trine: Do you feel any more in- 
terested now, in giving the greatest 
value to the public in the form of the 
car, tractor, or whatever it may be, than 
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you did in the early days when you had 
all of the uncertainties before you? 

Mr. Forp: There never were any un- 
certainties. Difficulties—yes—plenty and 
plenty of them—but never any uncer- 
tainties. But to answer your question: 
The public looks for a better “job” now. 

Mr. TRINtE Do you have as much 
zest for and get as much fun and satis- 
faction in giving as much for as little— 
as you did in the beginning? 

Mr. Forp: If you are going to succeed 
at anything at all, you must do that very 
thing—because you won’t succeed if you 
don’t. 

Mr. Trine: Simply because it is the 
law—or partly because of competition? 

Mr. Forp: No, because it is the only 
thing that works. 

Mr. Trine: In other words, you are 
interested in doing it for the sake of doing 
it—independent of any outside compe- 
tition 

Mr. Forp: It’s the only thing that one 
can do. 

Mr. Trine Speaking of another 
matter I know that you are very 
vitally interested in life from the health 
standpoint—a vital healthy body de- 
veloped and maintained through natu- 
ral simple living. You are interested in 
it both from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual, and from the economic stand- 
point. It seems almost impossible to 
believe, doesn’t it, that two million peo- 
ple in the United States are constantly 
sick 

Mr..Forp: Well, most of it is pre- 
ventible. Some day a sick person will 
not be looked on as unfortunate but 
blamable. That idea is making progress 
already, and it promises better health 
conditions. 

Mr. Trine: You feel, do you, that 
we are making real progress along that 
line? 

Mr. Forp: Oh yes—great progress— 
we are already putting more mileage into 
the body by learning what is causing it to 
wear out. Man will soon be able to use 
his body for a much longer time, because 
he will discover what is necessary to do 
so. 
Mr. Trine: I wonder if you can throw 
light on this question. We know that 
constantly new cells are being born in 
the body, and old cells are being con- 
stantly thrown off. This process is going 
on continually, and scientists and physi- 
ologists tell us that practically all of the 
cells in the body change entirely at 
least once in every twelve months—and 
in many parts a great deal oftener. 

My thought is this—if that is true, and 
if we build the body in the best manner 
that we know by the right food, air, and 
exercise, living properly, thinking con- 
structive thoughts rather than destruc- 
tive, why is it that we should continue to 
grow old? 

Mr. Forp: I can’t tell you why, of 
course. We live long enough to fulfil 





some plan or purpose, I suppose, and 
when that is done the next chapter fol- 
lows. But there are a few things beyond 
dispute. 

One is that we don’t feed on the 
right things. The human body requires 
various minerals, even a little copper. 
They are used up or wear out, and if 
they are not replaced, there is deprecia- 
tion. Proper feeding would doubtless 
prevent premature age, and perhaps 
maintain us at a healthy maturity as long 
as we live. 

Age has nothing to do with years, but 
with the vigor of mind and body. 


Mr. Trine: Well, is there something 
there that may enable us better to keep 
the body, if not in the form and condition 
of youth—at least more nearly in that 
of middle age? 


Mr. Forp: It will come. We need 
more experience and education. We 
have it in our own hands to determine. 


Mr. Trine: Is there some method, 
some law that we haven't found as yet, 
whereby we can determine, direct, or 
mould the form or forms these new cells 
take—so that they take the youthful ap- 
pearance and form that they once had, 
or, if not youthful, then the fullness in 
vigor and appearance of middle life even 
when one passes that period; and we all 
do, even the most youthful, if we live 
long enough? Some, and a large and in- 
creasingly large school say that we can 
do this entirely through our thought, by 
the image we form and hold to. I be- 
lieve that the mind has a great power— 
and only a fool could believe otherwise— 
but there seems to be something else; 
and I have a strong intuitive feeling that 
we can find it—I mean the law. 

I don’t think, of course, that it is in- 
tended that we live, at least here, for- 
ever. I do believe, however, that we 
should live, and can live longer than we 
do; and more important than this per- 
haps—that we should live more fully up 
to par—and so right on into our later 
years, as indeed some do. 

I believe, moreover, that we should go 
out, not in a wretched, suffering, broken, 
or senile condition; but that we should 
go eventually as the ripened fruit drops 
from its bough, developed, ripened, mel- 
low, and mature; without fear or fore- 
boding, but ready and expectant, and 
when the time comes—with a glad and 
ready smile. 


Mr. Forp: I think we should all live 
in that way. It is the natural and normal 
way of living. It cannot come, however, 
through artificial means. The natural 
life of health must come naturally, or it 
does not come at all. Nature, not arti- 
fice, is the source of life, and ill-health is 
just a deficiency of life. 


Mr. Trine: There is great need of an 
institute of research and education in this 
very realm, and whose foremost motive or 
slogan shall be not attempted cure after 
millions are diseased and suffering, but 
the preservation of health and the pre- 
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“Only one other man 
and I, of six taking Cali- 
fornia State Board exam- 
ination for Architect, 
passed. Then I realizedthe 
thorough and practical 
training given by Ameri- 
can School. In 18 months 
I have gone from tracer to 
Chief Draftsman, in 
charge of all architectural 
and engineering work in 
one of the oldest offices 


* here 
R. L. WARREN, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





“When I started Amer- 
ican School training in 
the Sp~ing of 1915 1 
was working 14 hours a 
night, seven nights a week 
for $1.83 a night. That 
Fall I got a job in the 
Engineering Dept. oj 
large firm near here. 

day I work 5\% 
week and my salary is 
larger than I ever dream- 
ed of when I began that 
course in Mechanical 
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—This $2,000,0 
Guarantee of a Joband Raise 


F course you’d like to earn $50 or $75 or $100 a week—you’d like to do 
more interesting work—you’d like to get into a line that offers a real 


Have youg™ the (ourage to take it? 
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you know how to go about getting these things? 


If you have been thinking of “taking a course” but have held back be- 
cause you were afraid you didn’t have education enough to learn better-paid 
work—if you have hesitated to take the risk that it would actually land you 

in the better position and increase your salary—then here’s the best news you 
ever heard in your life! 


I want to tell you about DRAFTING, and show you that it offers you 
everything in pay and opportunity that you could hope for. I want to 
show you that a fine Drafting job is now easily within your reach. And I 
want to set before you an amazing plan which we have worked out with 
the co-operation of some of the biggest employers and engineers in 
America, to prepare you at home, in spare-time, get you the job and raise 
your pay—absolutely without risk of a penny on your part. 


Come Into DRAFTING! 


Thousands of men—not a bit smarter than you, with no more schooling 
or experience—have gonefrom poorly paid positions as clerks, mechanics, 
building trade workers and laborers into Drafting positions paying $50 
to $100 a week, with our help. Now with a job and a raise waiting for 
you as soon as you are ready for it, all it takes is the COURAGE to go 
after it-—now if you remain in the rut it’s because you choose to, not 


ting Lessons 


Drat 
Actually FREE to 


show you how interesting 


and simple Drafting ts 


Maybe you think Drafting is “over your head”-—that it 
takes artistic talent or some ability you haven't got. In that 
case you have a pleasant surprise coming to you. For I'll be 
glad to send you the first three lessons from our home-train- 
ing to show you that the drawing of plansis purely mechani- 
cal, easily learned and the most interesting kind of work you 
ever tackled. It takes little enough courage fo look into this 
wonderful opportunity —just mail the coupon and see for yourself how you 
like Drafting and our guaranteed way to get into it. 
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Get this 
“No-Risk’ Plan 


I wish I had the room here to tell you all about DRAFT. 
ING—how it has become the most important branch 
of every kind of manufacturing and building construc- 
tion work—how fascinating the work is—the fine bunch 
of fellows you’l] work with—the big salaries paid—the 
wonderful chances for advancement. How, while Draft- 
ing is white-collar office work, it is hooked up closely 
with big projects and big men, and offers the thrill that 
goes with making plans which govern every move of 
the men who do the work. All this inside dope takes a 
36-page book to describe and I’l] 
be glad to send you a copy free 
when you mail the coupon for my 
no-risk job and raise plan. 


CC 


Director Extension Work. 
ee 
'THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. D-1309, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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vention of disease with its attendant suf 
fering and loss 

Who is better adapted to do this, with 
his own deep interest in, and ideas of, 
health; his vision, his daring, his engineer 
ing genius, his wealth, and ability—than 
Henry Ford? 

Mr. Forp: Well—tetting that pass (if 
it is to be done it will be done)—I have 
thought of your former suggestion a 
great deal—fewer hospitals; more schools 
of prevention. 

If people can be patched up every little 
while at a hospital, they think they need 
not be careful. The day is coming when a 
hospital will cease to be thought of as a 
cure station, and will become a preven- 


have been the possession, or the common- 
place, of such a civilization? Or again— 
one seemingly advanced in science, or 
business, or government? 

Mr. Forp: Possibly. What survived 
is wisdom, the essence of experience. 

The progress of the world in our time is 
to a great extent through machinery— 
which is accomplishing what man has 
failed to do by preaching, propaganda, 
or writing—and yet with all our progress 
we know very little. We know nothing, 
or comparatively nothing, about the big- 
gest things or the smallest things—little 
about the universe, and little about the 
atom. 

Yet I believe the time will come when 


more than we create. Perhaps there is 
nothing now, but new combinations. 
That is why I am so greatly interested in 
people—they are the latest and newest 
things on earth. But what is “news” 
about each individual is merely a new 
combination. 

The human mind is a channel turough 
which things-to-be are coming into the 
realm of things-that-are. 

In truth, there are no exclusive dis- 
coveries. Nothing is ever entrusted to 
one man alone. We know now that no 
one man invented printing; the idea was 
seeking incarnation, and found its way 
into life through several men at about the 
same time. 








tion school, a place Columbus was 
where people are not the ouly dis- 
taught how to live. » ——— coverer of Amer- 

Mr. TRINE: ica. a 
The finer ele precaution tno 
meats that ‘we || = WO SIDES OF HENRY FORD _ | purpose shat tai 
were speaking | through the fail- 


The Philosopher 
a DON'T quarrel with the past. 


ure of one man; 
and so a new 
truth is always en- 
trusted to several. 
It is this which 


about—forces or The Practical Man 
materials are 

we coming to that = E LEARN more through 
stage of evolu the hands than any other 
me o — de- way. Did you ever think of the 
ve apie * com hand as an organ of knowledge? 

an apprehenc 
them more fully, Advertising—should simply tell 


understand them, 
possibly measure 
or weigh them, or 
at least catch the 
method of their 
acnon? 


Mr. ForpD 
Not any more 
than we ever did. 
This globe has 
been inhabited by 
intelligent people 
millions of times; 
and very ancient 
people, I believe, 
were highly de- 
veloped in the arts 
and sciences. 


I believe they 
had all or most of 
the things which 
we think are the 
creations of mod- 
ern progress, and 
some things that 
we haven’t heard 
of yet. I am sure 
they had the au- 
tomobile, the 
radio, the  air- 
plane—every- 
thing thatwehave, 





the truth. 


Thinking is such hard work that 
very few like to do it. 


People are the latest and the new- 
est things on earth. 


Everything is mental power. 
There must be thought and im- 
agination. 


Age has nothing to do with years 
but with the vigor of mind and body. 


Farmers will soon find that farm- 
ing is not a full-time job. 


Nature, not artifice, is the source 
of life, and ill-health is just a de- 
ficiency of life. 


Even if one's work passes away, it 
has served as a road-builder for what 
follows it 


Some day a sick person will not be 
looked on as unfortunate but blam- 


able... 


The human mind is a channel 
through which things-to-be are com- 
ing into the realm of things-that-are. 


Nothing is ever entrusted to one 
man alone. Destiny takes precau- 
tion that no purpose shall fail 
through the failure of one man, and 
so a new truth is always entrusted to 
several. 


I am sure the ancients had the au- 
tomobile, the radio, the airplane— 
everything that we have—or its 
equivalent, and perhaps many more 
things that we have yet to discover. 
But apparently they did not have a 
counterbalancing moral develop- 
ment... 


I believe the time will come when 
man will even know what is going on 
in the other planets, perhaps be able 
to visit them. 


The progress of the world in our 
time is, to a great extent, through 
adie is accomplishing 
what man failed to do by preaching, 
propaganda or writing.” 











leads to so many 
bickerings in the 
matter of discov- 
eries; it is hard to 
prove who was 
“first”; the idea 
was abroad, “in 
the air,” and it 
came through to 
minds that were 
receptive, that 
were keyed to its 
quality. 

But the job of 
thinking is a real 
one — probably 
the hardest work 
there is to do. 
Thinking is such 
hard work that 
very few like to 
do it. Yet I be- 
lieve that all the 
world’s _ secrets 
are open to think- 
ers, and that 
whenever a prob- 
lem comes to us, 
it can always be 
solved — other- 
wise it would not 
present itself. 

I believe that 
we have always 
lived, moved, and 
had our being in 


or its equivalent, and perhaps many things 
that we have yet to discover. 

But apparently they did not have a 
counterbalancing moral development 
they went down with all of their other- 
wise high civilization. Our own physical 
advancement has had a larger balance of 
moral element in it, so that it may be 
that our civilization will last longer— 
though we have a long way to go yet— 
but we are moving. 

Mr. Trine: Do you think it art all 
probable that some among us who have 
unusual aptitude or discernment—in in- 
vention for example—are reincarnated 
from such a time and development, and 
have brought down, or over, what might 
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man will even know what is going on in 
the other planets, perhaps be able to visit 
them. The mind is traveling faster than 
it did. Ideas circulate more freely. We 
make more mental progress in five years 
than we formerly did in a century. 
That is, the distribution and reception of 
new ideas have been greatly increased. 

How do we think? What makes us 
think? Where do our thoughts come 
from? These are all interesting ques- 
tions to me. With a properly tuned an- 
tenna, thoughts seem to come to one 
attuned to receive them. Sometimes the 
“reception,” as the radio people say, is 
good, sometimes faulty. 

But we seem to receive and transmit 


this ocean of thought, and that we shall 
always continue to live in it, even though 
our form and the form of the universe and 
things in it may change as we do. 

Mr. Trine: Take radio which you 
have just mentioned: the law of this 
force has been in the universe from the 
ancient beginning, but it was reserved for 
our own generation to find it, adapt it, 
and use it. 

This indicates to me that beyond radio 
there are still finer forces, and beyond 
those, others still finer. These all per 
tain to the universe outside of ourselves. 
But they foreshadow, I believe, a greater 
knowledge of the powers and forces with- 
in us, those of the mind and spirit. 
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Ideas, thoughts, forces, are constantly 
impinging, ready to break through, to 
those with the proper receiving equip- 
ment, and in the proper sales to re- 
We must listen for the finer 
messages, too. We should be better re- 
ceivers than we are. As the senses tele- 
graph to the mind, so the soul telegraphs 
to the mind, when the mind is open, at- 
tentive, and receptive to them. But un- 
less the mind is brought into a condition 
of openness and receptivity, whereby 
these impressions, ideas, thoughts, pat- 
terns, can be transmitted to and received 
by it, their effect is lost—they are not 
completely brought over into conscious 
mental life. 

This, then, is the faculty of getting ia 
touch with the very source of things. 
This is the faculty, I believe, which we 
should be developing. 

Mr. Forp: I believe that all the in- 
sight and material that exists is available 
for us—if we do our part. 

Mr. Trine: Yesterday I went through 
the Henry Ford Trade School—and to 
think that in twelve years, it has de- 
veloped from six boys and one instructor, 
into a school with 2,700 boys and 150 
instructors—to see the boys of many dif- 
ferent nationalities at work side by side, 
with every type of machine and tool—is 
something ody thrilling! 

Is there such a thing as projecting that 
idea into our high schools and colleges? 

Mr. Forp: Well, colleges have not, as 
yet, the opportunities to do these things, 
you know. They haven’t the machinery 
and equipment required. Many college 
presidents would like to try it, so they 
tell me. But all that we expect to do in 
our schools is just to set up a working 
model—an example. 

I do not find fault with any form of edu- 
cation, for I think that education of any 
kind is all right—but this is one method 
of educating young people. I will say, 
however, that one of my hopes is that 
schools such as our Trade School, or 
those of a similar nature, may be multi- 
plied throughout our country. 

Mr. Trine: Have you not felt that 
our modern methods are too far divorced 
from every-day life? In other words, 
haven't you felt that there are various 
things taught in our schools primarily for 
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discipline and training, and that the same | 


discipline and training could be acquired 
in connection with subjects that are more 
intimately related to life? 

I think it has been all right up to the 
present time; but now we are facing 
changed conditions. 

Mr. Forp: Anything that has passed 
is all right in my opinion. Perhaps it has 
to come in order to pass. I don’t quarrel 
with the past. 

Mr. Trine: Now, that’s a part of your 
philosophy. Just what change do you 
feel would improve our methods? 

Mr. Forp: The things that we are 
trying to do here. If we did not believe 
that, we should not be doing them. They 
may be wrong or incomplete; but they 
represent what I think now, anyway. 

Mr. Trine: Do you think there is a 
time coming when there will be a way of 
getting that principle more into our regu- 
lar educational system? 


Mr. Forp: I think that if those in 
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-a year brimful 
tunities for you if you will but stretch 


in 1929 


new year spreads out before you 
of golden oppor- 








forth your hand to seize them. 


yx You Can Succeed in 


Your Own Community 


to increase your earnings await you in 
your own home town. They are next door 
to you... in the homes of your neighbors 
. in offices and shops . . . wherever there 
are men. 


yma yes hundreds of opportunities 


All men wish to save money. All men 
like to be well dressed. You can show them 
how to do both, just as Davis Salesmen are 
doing to their own profit and prestige. They 
have closed the year with an average sales 
increase of 37.4% over 1927—in itself a 
record-breaking year! 

Why this phenomenal success, repeated 
year after year, week in and week out, good 
times or bad? The answer is not far to seek. 
The Davis Franchise offers larger earnings, 
bigger opportunities and greater advantages 
to Tailoring Salesmen than they can find 
elsewhere! For more than 15 years of leader- 
ship . . . in every personal and business 
transaction, Davis has given “‘a little more 
than the bargain calls for’? to both cus- 
tomer and salesman. 


Less than Retail Prices 
Direct to the Wearer 


To the Customer—Davis offers custom 
clothes made to individual measure and sold 
direct to the wearer at a generous saving over 
Every garment is beautifully 
styled at the Tailorcrest Studios . . . made of 
pure virgin wool fabrics . . . cold water 
shrunk . . . hand-cut with shears . . . hand 
sewed with silk in every vital part... With 
linings guaranteed to outlast the fabric . . . 
linen stays... lock-stitched trousers crotch and 
a score of other quality refinements 


through direct mail and keeps them sold . . . 
a striking, nation-wide advertising campaign 
in the Saturday Evening Post... a de luxe 
sample and selling kit, including over 250 
sample fabrics ... the big Davis Demon- 
strator, the Davis Portfolio and numerous ex- 
clusive sales aids . . . generous commissions 
... prize offers. . . bonuses and a whole whole- 
hearted interest in the welfare of every Davis 
Salesman. 


Davis 1929 Program 


The Greater Davis Program for 1929 is now 
in full swing and gathering impetus with each 
succeeding week. An aggregation of tested 
and novel features make it the most exten- 
sive and intensive selling campaign ever un- 
dertaken in this particular field. New fab- 
rics, fresh from the loom, new styles, new 
ideas uphold and advance Davis leadership. 


Saturday Evening Post 


In 1929, national advertising in the Saturday 
Evening Post will again be telling millions of 
American Men about Davis Clothes—break- 
ing down sales resistance, introducing the 
Davis Man to his community and building 
public confidence in Davis Clothes and in 
the Davis System of being superbly dressed 
at a great saving. 


Write for Details 


Davis wants good men only, who are anxious 
to succeed in their own communities. To 
such men he offers the opportunity of join- 
ing the outstanding sales organization in the 
direct-to-wevrer tailoring field. Write today 
for details of the Greater Davis 1929 Program. 





that build customer satisfaction and 
repeat buying. And... . this satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed under bond or the 
customer’s money will be refunded! 


Generous Commissions 


To the Saleseman—Davis offers active 
cooperation in a_thorough-going 


campaign which pre-sells prospects 


— 





The P. H. Davis Tailoring Co. 

5019 lowa Avenue 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me details of the Greater Davis 1929 
Program. 
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For SOLID Comfort 


The only garter made of soft web- 
bing—entirely free from buckles, 
clasps, or adjustments of any kind. 


E.Z.’s are kind to the legs. They 
are made of a fine quality, soft, 
wide elastic webbing, in small, reg- 
ular, and large sizes, in silk finish 
ind fine lisle. They are as com- 
fortable, and as easy to wear as 
are the socks themselves. 


E.Z.’s do not bind—cannot get out 


of adjustment. There are none to 
make 

There is only one E.Z. Garter. In- 
sist on it—in the beautiful Red 


ind Gold box 


If Your Dealer Cannot 
Supply You 
Use the coupon below Send us 50 cents and 
we will send 1 a pair of E.Z. Garters post 
pa Satisfaction guaranteed, or money re- 
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THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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charge want to teach children life, they 
have to take them where life is—where 
it is being practiced. They have to come 
in contact with what is going on, not only 
as spectators but as participants—actually 
perform the things themselves—do the 
work. We learn more through the hands 
than any other way. 


Mr. Trine: Do you see anything in 
the immediate future along similar lines, 
or methods, in connection with agricul- 
ture, horticulture, et cetera? 

Mr. Forp: Agriculture will be handled 
on a very large scale. There won’t be 
much more small farming. The fences 
will come down—and farm operations 
planned on a large scale. 

Mr. Trine: To do that is it not neces- 
Sary that more young men and women 
from our farms come to the training 
centers in order to get hold of new 
knowledge, equipment, experiments, and 
methods? 

Mr. Forp: Some State Universities 
and Colleges are doing good work along 
that line—but that’s just touching the 
subject, you might say. Well, farming 
looks to me like kind of a side-line as far 
as business is concerned. 

We are producing our food by better 
methods all the time, with fewer persons 
and at less cost. There are only a few 
days in the year that farm work can be 
done—only a few days that it needs to be 
done—as compared with other lines of 
business. Farmers will soon find that 
farming is not a full-time job. They will 
want to do other things also. 

Mr. Trine: I wonder if you happened 
to notice a day or two ago what John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., told Fisk University 
students in regard to education? I have 
for many years regarded him as one of the 
most significant and valuable men of our 
country. 

Mr. Forp: Yes, he is a fine man. 

Mr. Trine: He said to the Fisk 
University students that merely going 


| to college doesn't necessarily mean getting 


an education. It may mean only “form- 





ing habits of indolence, acquiring an un- 
warranted sense of superiority, or be- 
coming dissatisfied with the circumstances 
and environment in which one’s lot is 
cast.” 

Mr. Rockefeller’s definition of what 
education ought not to do, might well 
be posted up in every college. It ought 
not to cram the mind with dates, facts, 
figures; produce shrewd money-seeking 
lawyers; turn out doctors that reckon 
success in dollars; or fit men for a busi- 
ness life that is sharp, slick, shady. 

I feel that there is a great deal of truth 
in it—but Mr. Rockefeller knows, and 
we all know, that our schools and col- 
leges are doing splendid work 

Mr. Forp: There isn’t anything really 
wrong with any of our schools. They 
have done the best they could so far. 
But educators themselves are now com- 
plaining of the defects of the system, and 
that is a good sign. 

Mr. Trine: I am sure that you will 
like those splendid words of Elihu Root: 

“Tt is, first of all, our colleges that must 
teach the qualities upon which the future 
of our beloved country depends. The 
— the statesman, the man of af- 
airs, all pass away and are forgotten. 
But to have builded oneself into the 
structure of these undying institutions, 
to have aided the development of those 
oo eyes of civilization, is to 

ave lived not in vain, and it is to have 
lived in perpetuity.” 

Mr. Forp: Of course it is true that 
we only live in what we are and do. 
When that is understood many things be- 
come clear. Even if one’s work passes 
away, it has served as a road-builder 
for what follows it. 

Mr. Root would probably agree that 
even a great statesman is only one who 
clears the way for Almighty God. 


In his next talk with Mr. Trine, Henry Ford 
reveals how he keeps bis mind and body fit for bis 
great mission in life, which he thinks is far from 
finished. This third instalment is full of shots 
at today's and tomorrow's problems. 
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Ghost Wings 


Continued from page 21 


He merely narrowed his small eyes in that 
shrewd, calculating way of his more elo- 
quent than words. And Steve understood. 

For a while they allowed the sea to toss 
them about as it pleased. Presently, then, 
Luke said in a quiet, strained voice, 

‘Let's get them ashore first—"’ 

Late in the afternoon Nancy Hagan 
prayed. 

Since she was constantly praying, this 
would, ordinarily, have caused her hus- 
band little annoyance. Seven years on the 
island had taught him to regard her ex- 
traordinary aul cian fanatic devoutness 
as something beyond even his powers of 
Opposition. : 
‘“CHE’S queer that way,"’ he had ex- 

plained to Steve. ‘‘Guess she don't 


i eee | get enough folks to talk to out here, so she 


talks to heaven. Well, it's only a habit—"’ 

But when he entered the tower this af- 
ternoon he heard her low, passionate voice 
pouring from their bedroom with a new 
quality of fervor. Anguish throbbed in 
every word; and what she was repeating, 
again and again, was: 


**TYORGIVE them, O Lord, for they 
know not what they do!” 

Luke scowled. His hands were rather 
unsteady, so that he experienced some diffi- 
culty in lighting his pipe. Twice he lit 
matches, meanwhile listening to his wife's 
subdued tones. Then in sudden exaspera- 
tion, he jammed the pipe into his pocket 
and strode to the bedroom. 

She was kneeling, and her eyes were 
closed in pain. Somehow Luke was con- 
strained to halt; he could not at once find 
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A shaft of late, slanting sunshine, 


words. 
coming through the small window, fell full 
on Nancy's head, and a fantastic golden 
aura seemed to glow about her. 

‘Nancy! 

Luke entered the room with a heavy step 


that finally roused his wife. He was glow- 
ering when she looked up at him, and one 
of his fists was clenched hard. 

“You going crazy?’ he demanded. 
‘You've been saying that for the past 
hour!"’ 

She answered softly, without rising, 
‘You'll need it, Luke. We'll all need it."’ 

He snorted in anger and seized sarcasm 
as a weapon against her fatalistic assur- 
ance. 

“You won't talk that way once we 
leave this place! When we get ashore, 
you'll be mighty glad. Money is money. 
A body doesn’t get anywhere being so 
damn finicky!" 

“It’s wrong, Luke. 
you or Steve. 
to me—"" 

‘Well, right or wrong, it’s done,"’ he 
snapped. “‘And I ain't sorry.” 

He paused an instant, seeking something 
else—some further argument—but none 
presented itself. So he spun around and 
walked out; and from the door he threw 
back at her: “Better be getting your 
supper!"" 

Outside, Luke mumbled an oath. Wo- 
men could be damn peculiar, they could! 

On this reflection he lit his pipe; and 
leaning against the gray stone wall of the 
tower, he puffed sourly. He was still 
there some ten minutes later when Steve 
appeared, jerking his red head westward. 

‘Ship out there. See it?” 

Luke took the pipe from his mouth and 
circled the tower. A calloused hand 
shaded his a as he peered toward the 
horizon. in the west floated a 
smudge of pan and beneath it he could 
discern a black speck that was a ship. 

“Make her out?’’ asked Steve in a voice 
not yet steady. 

“No. Get the glass.”’ 

Steve obeyed; when he returned with the 
telescope, however, he was complaining, 

‘Wish Nancy would quit! Makes a feller 
feel kind of creepy sometimes, hearing her 
in there—"’ 

To this Luke offered no comment. He 
lifted the glass to study the distant smoke. 
And after a few minutes he stiffened with a 
curious start, thrust his head forward in- 
tently. An instant of silence; then he 
softly exclaimed, ‘‘Sure enough! It’s her!"’ 

“What is it?” 

‘The tender. She's headed this way.” 

Steve stared—from the smoke to Luke 
and back again. With sudden finality he 
said, ‘Can't be. She ain't due for two 
weeks.” 

Luke's features were grim, strangely 
hard. ‘Like as not,"’ he suggested bluntly, 
‘she’s been sent out to hunt the airy- 
plane.”’ 

“And headed here?’’ Real fear sprang 
into Steve Darrett, shone from his eyes. 

But Luke derided his attitude. 

“Keep your mouth shut," he advised, 
‘and nothing’ ll happen.”’ 


Worse than 
If you woul 


rou can 
listen 





v= audibly Steve swallowed, his ap- 
prehensive gaze still fixed on the dis- 
tant, growing smudge of smoke. At last he 
said, “I'll keep quiet, all right, but what 
about—about ancy?” 
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Luke snorted “Don't worry about 
her,"’ he said. “‘She won't talk!’ 

Hagan’'s surmise concerning the tender's 
unexpected mission proved true. She was 
one of several ships that had been rushed 
out to seek the missing plane. 

At twilight her captain, Andy Sherill, 
reached the island. He was a lean, gaunt 
New Englander with eyes that were deep- 
sunk and oo age | questing; a silent 
man, habitually, whose emotions were 
rarely traceable in his bony countenance. 
But now he seemed frankly worried. 

Luke's assertion that no airplane had 
come within sight of the island apparently 
baffled him. He scratched his cheek and 

ered uncertainly across a sea that had 
neon dull gray, strewn with silver. 
wind had grown cold, 
lighthouse the gulls screamed wildly. 

‘That's mighty queer,’’ he said, speak- 
ing, it seemed, to himself. *‘'That plane 
was due to sail right over his way. 

“She never got this far,"’ Luke main- 
tained. “‘If she had, we'd have seen her.”’ 

He glanced back at the door. Nancy 
was there, her expression tragic but her 
voice choked by instinctive loyalty. Steve, 
beside her, managed to look shocked and 
astonished, rather convincingly. 

‘Who was in the thing?’’ Luke asked. 

“Two men. A - named Hollis and 
a passenger named Kay," said Captain 
Sherill. He was still scanning the leaden 
sea, as if he hoped to spy some distant dot 
upon its surface. In an almost mechanical 
tone he went on: ‘They left the cape at 
noon and should have struck the mainland 
two hours later, at the most, the way they 
were flying.” 


LOWLY Luke shook his head. *‘Pretty 
bad,"’ he muttered. Then: ‘What 

were they doing out here, anyhow?” 

Sherill drew a long breath. ‘This man 
Kay,’ he explained, ‘*had to get to New 
York to close some deal. He was carrying 
forty thousand dollars in cash, I under- 
stand."’ 

“Forty thou—! Whew!’ 
at the gaunt seaman. 

‘*He had to get there fast, so he chartered 
a plane. Guess they figured they could 
save time by following a straight course 
across the sea instead of curving around 
with the coast. So they crossed the cape 
and headed this way. . . . Well!’ Sud- 
denly brisk, Captain Sheriil held out his 
han “Got to be pushing off, Hagan. 
We're searching south, between here and 
the cape.” 

“Good luck!’” said Luke 

He watched the captain proffer his fare- 
well to Nancy; watched him shake Steve's | 
sympathetic hand; watched him push off in 
the tender’s boat. And then, alone again | 
with the island's secret, Luke permitted 
himself a hard, grim smile. His licele eyes 
narrowed. 

‘Forty thousand dollars,’’ he muttered. 
It was infinitely more than he had ever | 
dreamed of possessing. Some day, when | 


Luke stared 


he relinquished the tower to another man | 


—in a year or two, he decided—even 
Nancy would be glad. 

Nancy had gone indoors. She sat crum- 
pled at the table, her head on her arms, and | 
sobbed. 

It was two nights later that she roused | 
Luke at midnight. He started out of | 
sleep, blinked at her in amazement, and | 
then abruptly sat up in bed 
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When WRITING 


beckons to you 
what do you answer? 


“Some di Ly I'll ste art’ is” 
I'm busy” “a get there, 
I make up my mind... 

And so they go, those time-dev ouring good in- 
tentions. A day, a month, a year goes by. 
Again something happens to rouse the urge 
within you. And again: “Some day” . 

“Yes, but” . or some equally de vadening 
evasion, and no progress! 

So it is that many live and die, thinking they 
could be writers. So it is that many who 
really have ability never learn how to make it 

count. 

| Today thousands of practical people are 
meeting the challenge that writing offers by 
taking instruction from the Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America. They are finding out things 
about writing and about themselves that they 
| would never otherwise learn . . . what sort of 
style they have, what its possibilities are, what 
specialized training they need, how to write and 
how to sell their output. 
| Theirs is the modern attitude, the attitude 
of inquiry, earnestness and openmindedness 
based on the common-sense principle that the 
way to understand anything is to make a work- 
| ing contact with it. The Newspaper Institute 
course is a working course created and directed 
by a group of New York newspapermen of long 
and recognized experience. Instruction is 
based on journalism—metropolitan journalism 
—because the recent history of American liter- 
ature demonstrates that an overwhelming 
majority of the day’s greatest writers are prod- 
ucts of newspaper training. 


‘I'd like to, but 
all right, once 





Mrs. Emma C. Bellis, 251 
Stockton St., Hightstown, 
N. J., is but one of many 
men and women trained by 
the Newspaper Institute of 
America to make their gift 
for writing pay prompt divi- 
de nds. She writes: 

“I just sent in a few brief 
articles on the home to sev- 
eral women's publications 
and farm papers. To my 
surprise they went over 
very well. I've been asked 
for more. It brings me a little side money 
And, besides, it's a real be- 
ginning, isn't it?” 


Another of our student-mem- 





It’s fun 


bers who tried is L. A 
Emerton, Jackson St., Han- 
over, Pa.: 


“My first big thrill came last 
month. An acceptance slip! 
The check that followed was 
not large but I got a real kick 
out of it just the same, for 
it proved that I can write 
printable stuff.” 





Fact-writing the best este for 
fiction-writing 


Perhaps the greatest virtue of the Newspaper Institute 
course is that it starts and keeps you writing; you begin to 
get experience with the very first lesson. You write, on 
assignment, just as you would for a great metropolitan 
daily. You send what you write to the N. I. A. editors, 
who analyze, correct, criticize, and suggest. And you re- 
spect what they say, because their capacity to teach you is 
made progressively evident throughout your contact with 


It is in this sort of training that you can most quickly 
find yourself. Practice, effort, criticism rouse you as no 
expounding of theory could. And the whole cost of this 
intimate, challenging yy! course doesn't amount 
to more than about one month's living expenses at college 
or geet. 
| We expect, upon your part. a practical attitude toward 
writing, one which, at the outset, alms not so much at 
fame and royalties as at the $25, $50, $100, etc., 
| earn y articles, short stories, and a great variety of 
| other material such as you see published every 
Test us and test yourself, with our Writing ‘Aptitude 
Test. Mail us the coupon and, without obligation, learn 
how our cit will fit your case. Newspaper Institute 
> Broadway, New York 





| of America, 177 
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per Institute of America, 


roadway, New York 
Pres 


: News: 
H 1776 
H James McAlpin Pyle, 

| Send me,without cost or obligation, your Writing 
| Aptitude Test and further information about 
t writing for profit, as promised in McClure’s, 
|| January 

i Mr. 

H Mrs. 

H Miss 

| Address 

i (All correspondence confidential. 
| l 58A129 will call on you) 
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Nancy's eyes were blazing with terror. 
The hand which gripped his wrist trembled 
violently. She was clutching her night- 
gown to her throat, and she whispered in 
a way that made him shiver; 

“Listen! Listen, Luke!’’ 

Even before she spoke he heard it. And 
the sound sent a strange tremor through 
him, left him sitting rigid. It was a famil- 
iar sound now, welling and subsiding, yet 
interminable. It poured upon them out of 
the skies—the steady drone of a motor. 

Luke -1"" 

Be quiet!"’ he snapped. He sat still a 
moment, listening, then threw off her 
squeezing fingers. Clumsily he scrambled 
out of bed and drew oilskins over his night 
clothes. ‘I'll go out and see,’’ he said 
‘No use getting squeamy 

Outside the bedroom he almost collided 
with Steve Darrett. Pallid and staring, 
the man appeared as ridiculously fright- 
ened as Nancy 

D'you hear it, 
“What—what is it?”’ 

‘An airyplane, of course! What're you 
gaping about?’ Hagan spoke irascibly 
and with stinging disgust, yet he himself 
felt oddly nervous 

They went outside, to be met by a brisk, 
cold wind that flapped their oilskins nois 
ily. No moon illumined the skies, and 
heavy clouds obscured the stars. Only 
their own revolving beam of light stabbed 
the blackness over the sea 

It's right above us!"’ Steve cried in a 
hushed voice; he seemed to hang between 
awe and terror 

The surf roared and hissed on the rocks, 
but through its din came the relentless 
drone of the airplane. They looked up 
into the night, but nothing could be seen 

it must be pretty high,’ mumbled 
Luke, scowling into the darkness 

It's circling around and around the 
light—you-—you can hear it Steve's 
tones were actually quavering 


Luke?” he gasped 


“What the devil 


KE glared at him 
he demanded. 


you scared about?’’ 
I—I don’t know—’ 

“Well, quit shivering! 
that's all.” 

The drone persisted. Long minutes 
dragged by while they searched the skies. 
But they saw nothing 

Hearing a sound behind him, Luke 
turned swiftly. Nancy was there, a long 
cape clasped about her. She was staring 
upward with eyes alive with fear; and her 
hands were gripped close to her chest 

She whispered to him, ‘‘I'm—I'm afraid, 
Luke!’ 

Afraid of what?’’ he ejaculated angrily 

You and Steve standing around shivering 
like maybe you saw a—a He gulped. 

Nothing to be afraid of in an airyplane!"’ 

But you don't see any plane, Luke!"’ 
She spoke so softly, so fearfully, that 
Hagan gripped her arm. He was fierce in 
his sudden rage, and his words issued in a 
snar] 

Don't you go getting su perstitious!"" 

I—can't help it, Luke We did 
wrong 

He became, of a sudden, impotent and 
baffled. And he cried, ‘‘It’s an airyplane, 
I tell you! Don't you go getting no crazy 
ides as! You—you got Steve écared sick !\’ 

We did wrong,”’ she said again, to the 
heavens rather than to Luke 

The sound of the motor whirled around 


It's a plane, 


them—until unexpectedly it receded. It 
seemed to fly off toward the south, leaving 
a long diminuendo which lingered in im- 


agination even after it had dwindled to 
silence. 

Luke finally turned toward the door, 
shivering slightly in the cold wind. 


“Wonder what it was doing out here?"’ he 
muttered 

He did not sleep well that night—per- 
haps because Nancy’s-low-voiced, fervent 
prayers, so vibrant with the dread of 
something unguessable, twanged on his 
nerves. Once he sat up and rasped at her: 

‘Can't you shut up and go to sleep?” 

She answered in a tone as distant as the 
stars: ‘“We did wrong, Luke; we did a 
terrible wrong ; 

To Hagan, himself, daylight brought a 
certain surcease of nervousness. He at- 
tempted, quite valiantly, to view the thing 
as he might the memory of some unpleas- 
ant dream 

After all, what was there to worry 
about? Nothing wrong in a plane's cir- 
cling the light, was there? Probably try- 
ing to get its bearings, that was all. Try- 
ing to learn what light it was. Sure. No 
use getting squeamy about that. 

Unfortunately his attitude was far from 
infectious. It could neither conquer Steve 
Darrett's pallor nor obliterate the hunted 
look that had crept into Nancy's eyes. 

Luke assumed an air of utter disgust. 

“Acting like a couple of kids,’’ he told 
them. “‘Forget it.”’ 

He scoffed and mocked and went about 
his business with unusual bluster. At 
supper he even tilted back his head and 
uproariously laughed at their palpable ap- 
prehension. But somehow it was overdone, 
that laughter, and left Luke himself a little 
startled. He did not laugh again. 

When he went to bed that night, he 
promptly turned toward the wall, drew 
the covers high, and pretended to sleep. 
Yet he lay like that for hours, oddly alert. 

He knew, by the rapid irregularity of 
Nancy's breaths, that she too was awake. 
She was tense, waiting, listening. . 
Mentally he cursed and wished she would 
doze off. How could a man sleep, anyhow, 
when somebody in the room was so damn 
nervous about nothing? 

It was long after midnight when invol- 
untarily he stiffened under the covers. A 
moment he listened, incredulously. Then 
he sat up and gaped into Nancy's terrified 
eyes. 

He heard it distinctly. A subdued 
hum swiftly approaching, growing louder. 
It became a drone that pierced the crash- 
ings of the surf. Within a very short time 
he knew that it was circling the tower. 

Luke sat stunned, breathing hard. He 
scarcely dared encounter Nancy's stare 
now. Within him, the roar of the motor 
evoked a weird responsive throb. Slowly, 
hesitantly, he threw off the covers, slipped 
out of bed 


ANCY whispered, 
Luke! I knew it—’’ 
shook unnervingly. 
‘Knew what?’ he snapped. 
“That it would c-come again! It’s 
them!’ 
Luke rasped, “Don't be a fool!’ 
“It's them, Luke! I know... 
The very quality of her tones tore at him; 
she was hoarse and trembling. And her 
eyes blazed so feverishly that he could not 
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bear to look into their fiery depths. 

He drew on oilskins and went outside. 
In the moonless sky he could discern no 
plane. Yet high, very high, a motor 
droned in circles around the lighthouse. 

Steve, his face a mask of terror, slipped 
outdoors and scanned the heavens. Only 
a few moments he remained there; then he 
went back to his room, his shoulders 
hunched and his eyes darting about fur- 
tively as if he dreaded the very darkness 

After a time the drone of the airplane 
glided off westward, leaving behind a si- 
lence that was somehow uncanny. 

Luke stood alone in the night, a giant 
gazing without seeing into the clusters of 
stars that glimmered among the drifting 
clouds. For perhaps five minutes he stood 
there, motionless. 

Then a slight shudder rippled through 
him. 

He entered the tower. As he passed 
Steve Darrett’s room he heard the man’s 
low voice mumbling indistinguishable 
words. Luke paused. He wanted to open 
the door and tell the fellow to be quiet 
But his hand faltered, and after an instant 
of indecision he continued quietly toward 
his own room. 

When he reached it, Nancy was kneeling 
on the floor in front of the narrow window. 
Her bony hands were rigidly clasped, and 
soft starlight revealed the stark whiteness 
of her upturned face. 

Apparently she did not hear him; and 
this very obliviousness sent a pang through 
Luke. For a while he stood irresolute on 
the threshold, watching her. He swal- 
lowed, bit his lip. 

Then, silently, he turned and went back 
to the living room. There he sank to a 
chair, heavily, while his fingers began to 
patter on the table edge. He frowned at 
he floor, vaguely conscious of the wetness 
if his forehead. 

After a time even the tapping of his 
fingers ceased 

Outside, the sea pounded the rocks. 
Within the tower there was stillness; a 
constricting, almost tangible stillness. 
And terrible in the loneliness it brought to 
the island. 

So passed most of the night. 

Eleven days later, when the tender 
brought its periodic stock of supplies, the 
lean Captain Andy Sherill encountered so 
palpable a change in the lighthouse dwell- 
ers that he stared at them in frank aston- 


ishment. 
‘““What's the matter with you folks?’’ he 
demanded. ‘Been sick?”’ 


Luke managed a dismal smile 

“No, Cap'n. We're pretty good.”’ 

““Got to be careful,”’ Sherill advised, 
frowning reprovingly. ‘‘Doctors are pretty 
scarce out here.” 

“Oh, we won't need 'em.”’ Luke tried 
to jest about the idea. Immediately, 
however, he became more solemn. There 
was something he must, for the sake of ap- 
pearances, ask, though the necessity galled 
him. He queried, steadily enough: “That 
airyplane, Cap’n—was it ever found?”’ 


HERILL’S lips tightened at the ques- 
tion. As he frowned over the sea he 
slowly shook his head. 
“No, Hagan. No, we never did find it. 
Guess it went under—"’ 
He hesitated, as if considering the ad- 
visability of adding some other phrase. 
Apparently he decided against it, for he 
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the unloading of provisions. 

Somberly Luke glanced at his wife; at 
his helper, too. The captain was right 
They did look ill—very ill, both of them 

Tired and worn, with a trace of fear con- 
stantly lurking under their pallor. He 
wished they would contrive to be cheerful 
while the tender was there. But then, he 
looked far from well himself. The strain 
of enduring those nocturnal visits had 
wrought its effects on them all 

For in the past eleven nights the drone of 
a plane had come to them eight times 

Luke still refused—at least, in his con- 
versation—wholly to credit the idea of the 
island's being haunted. But Nancy and 
Steve could not share his assurance 
Nancy, in truth, cried that she knew; and 
at times her agitation became so violent, so 
fanatic, that Luke feared to be near her 


turned abruptly and moved off to watch | 
| 


E LOOKED around hastily as the 
captain returned; Sherill was biting 
off the tip of a cigar 

“We'll be standing by here until about 
eleven tonight, Hagan,’ the gaunt seaman 
announced 

Luke started 
asked quickly 

‘Yes,’’ admitted the captain, ‘‘down the 
engine room. Nothing much, though. 
The engineer says we'll be able to start by 
six bells.’ 

Wryly Sherill regarded his ship. ‘‘She 
was good in her day,’’ he observed, ‘‘but 
she certainly deserves retirement on pension 
before she falls apart."’ 


‘Anything wrong?” he 


“You'll be staying ashore?’’ Despite 
himself, Luke spoke with noticeable 
apprehension 


“Tf you don't mind." 

“Oh, mighty glad to have you, Cap'n! 
Sure! 

Yet he was far from glad to have anyone 
ashore at night. Suppose the drone of the 
motor were to float down to them? Sup- 
pose Nancy and Steve were unable to con- 
trol their terror? Luke peered back 
to seek his wife's eye. She had vanished. 

The night was depressing, heavy and 
dank with scarcely a breeze flowing under 
the vast ceiling of clouds. The crash of 
the surf was sluggish. And even the oc- 
casional bells on the tender lacked their 
customary tinkling gaiety. They seemed 
remote, lonely sounds 

In the lighthouse Captain Andy Sherill 
contemplatively smoked an ancient pipe 
and recounted a wistful yarn of his youth 
Mr. Hunt, the mate, had come ashore with 
him; and he heard the captain's story with 
frequent sympathetic nods. 

he others, too, listened. But, though 
their eyes were fixed on the visitor's aqui- 
line face, their ears tensely awaited and 
dreaded the strange roar in the skies. 

Wanly Sherill smiled at the oil lamp 
w hose dim yellow glow flooded the room. 

‘Sure,"’ he was saying, ‘‘it seems funny 
when you look back at it. But it wasn't 
very funny then. I'd never sailed the China 
seas before, so—"’ 

Luke tried to conceal his anxiety as he 
glanced at the little clock beyond Nancy's 
shoulder. Twenty minutes of eleven. If 
only they'd go! 

‘"— yes, the whole danged crowd of ‘em | 
came swarming over the side,’’ Sherill ex- | 

lained. ‘Guess I kind of lost my head. 
started yelling and—"’ | 

On and on with the interminable yarn. 
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Luke's struggle to appear at ease was ren- 
dered the harder by Nancy's evident fear; 
and he could notice Steve start whenever 
an unusual sound came from the terider. 


His eyes sought the clock again. Ten of 
eleven 
‘Well, sir,"’ said Sherill, chuckling, 


you never saw such a surprised bunch of 
Chinks in your life. There was their junk 
blazing up right merry; and there 
What's the matter, Hagan?”’ 

In astonishment Sherill paused. With- 
out apparent cause Luke had suddenly 
jerked himself forward. He sat rigid, his 
hands fiercely gripping the arms of his 
chair. And his face became as gray and 
hard as rock 

It came. It burst out of the night silence. 
A vacillating drone as of some gigantic 
bee 

What's wrong?”’ amazedly repeated the 
captain 

Nancy, wide-eyed, had jumped up. She 
stood clutching the back of her chair, 
trembling. The last trace of color ebbed 
from her cheeks. Her stare was fastened 
on the wall 

To Luke fell the desperate realization 
that the thing could not be swept aside 
casually while that roar poured from the 
skies. So he snapped, 

What's that noise?"’ 


Sherill listened a moment. ‘What 
noise?’’ he asked 
That—"' And then a new fear burst 


upon Luke. He pushed himself to his feet. 
His voice became low, unsteady; glaring at 
the captain, he demanded, “Don't you 
hear 1t?"' 

Again Sherill listened, very intently yet 
in wonder. The drone of the motor seemed 
to set the whole tower to quivering. But 
he was deeply puzzled as he shook his head. 

I hear the surf—"* he admitted 

The other thing! The other thing!" 
It was Nancy who almost screamed the 
question. Her wild eyes pleaded with him. 
“Don't you hear that?" 

Andy Sherill rose, bewildered. Once he 
glanced at Mr. Hunt, the mate, to inquire 
mutely whether these people had suddenly 
become mad. He turned back to Nancy 
and himself appeared somewhat frightened 
by her aa 

I don't hear anything, Mrs 
he assured her 

Abruptly Steve, quivering in a corner, 
pointed a long finger at the mate 

You!"’ he whispered. ‘You hear it 

But Mr. Hunt was as profoundly 

astounded as the captain 
No,’ he said, in a marveling tone 

There was a long, weird pause. The roar 
of the airplane was deafening now. It 
circled the tower as it had those other 
Its mighty drone reverberated in 
Luke Hagan's chest. Yet, staring at the 
two strangers on the island, seeing their 
vacant, interrogative eyes, he knew that 
they heard nothing! 


Hagan,” 


nights 


H' WAS like an importunate child as 
he attempted a final husky plea. 
( apn 

‘Are you crazy, Hagan? I'm not deaf!"’ 

The drone continued, welling and sub- 
siding, filling the gray tower until 
Nancy Hagan could no longer endure it 
A wracking shudder swept through her. 
She faced Luke; she canal to be mentally 
reeling. And her voice sank to a tragic, 
low pitch as she cried: 


“T told you! Oh, I knew it—it'’s—them!"’ 
He could not answer. 


“It’s them!"’ 
hushed voice. 


she went on in that strange, 
They've come back to—"’ 

“Be quiet!"’ Luke gasped. 

“IT won't be quiet—I can't. It was 
wrong, what we did, and they'll come till 
we make it right. I feel it, Luke! I can’t 
stand it any more!" 

She turned to the stupefied Captain 
Sherill. Her face was ghastly in its white- 
ness; her voice hypnotized the man. 

‘They buried the men in the sea,"’ she 
said. “They smashed the machine to 
pieces so it would sink. And the money is 
hid down by the big white rock. You've 
got to take it away, Captain. You've got 
to give it back to their people... . I 
can't go on with it here—"’ 

Luke Hagan made no effort to silence 
her. He drop d down upon his chair, a 
limp mass, onl otmed his hands between 
his knees. He stared at the floor like one 
in a trance. 

The drone was receding. He scarcely 
heard it. And, oddly, he was glad that 
Nancy was speaking. He felt somehow as 
if he were being relieved of unspeakable 
torment. 


ATER, when Nancy had finished, when 
the room had long been silent, Cap- 
tain Sherill said grimly, 

“Guess you folks had better be coming 
ashore with me. I'll leave somebody to 
tend the light.”’ 

The tender started toward the mainland 
with both her captain and Mr. Hunt on the 
bridge. They stood close to each other, 
peering narrowly over the black sea into a 
starless night. Far behind them flashed, 
intermittently, a golden speck of light. 

Softly Sherill was murmuring, ‘“We had 
to figure on the woman, Mr. Hunt.” 

Mr. Hunt observed drily, ‘It was kind of 
hard on her, sir.”’ 

‘“Maybe,”’ admitted the captain. *‘May- 
be it was. But how else could we make 
them tell the truth? We knew they were 
lying, didn't we? The plane's s wireless was 
in order before it crashed, and it said it was 
landing by the lighthouse. Yet, as long as 
those on the island denied seeing it, how 
could we prove things?” 

At this Mr. Hunt ventured no comment. 
He was frowning. 

‘“Well,”’ sighed Captain Sherill, ‘I knew 
Nancy Hagan well enough to know what 
would hit her. Superstitious, that wo- 
man; mighty superstitious. One of those 
people who live half in the next world, 
Mr. Hunt The Government men 
thought I was crazy when I suggested the 
plane idea. Crazy, was I? Reckon they'll 
understand now what I meant.”’ 

Thoughtfully Captain Sherill scratched 
his lean cheek. And after a few moments 
he added, in that same meditative way; 

‘What with moonless nights, they never 
even saw the plane, I guess. Just heard it. 
She flew j retty high Well, that was 
good enough. Better, maybe.’ 

He paused and, evidently recalling some- 
thing, gl lanced queerly at the mate. 

‘Mr. Hunt,"’ he commended, ‘you did a 
tolerable good job of play -acting back 
there, when they asked if you could hear 
something. Tolerable good, I'd say.”’ 

“Thank you, sir.”’ 

And they stood 
ahead into the night. 


there silent, peering 
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he turned slowly to confront Rapidan. 

‘Now you have ruined me, Sefior,’’ he 
said simply. He had gone deathly white; 
beads of perspiration, started up from an- 
guish, were thick on his brow 

“IT think I have saved Jim Terril,”’ 
snapped Rapidan. 

“You could have left that to me, Sefior. 
It was I who saved him once, when they 
were taking him to prison. I had died 
myself, gladly, rather than have Terril 
harmed.” 

Rapidan could only shrug. Then, al- 
ways watchful, he saw Vega, in dressing- 
gown and slippers, come in at one door 
while old Esteban in coat and trousers, 
came running in from the kitchen. Vega’'s 
eyes, sick with fear, went from the white 
face on the bed to her father; swiftly and 
full of heart-broken reproach to Rapidan. 

Smith shuddered from head to foot and 
his eyes, little and venomous, flew open. 
He groaned and then tried to sit up; the 
thongs about his hands on which he lay 
hampered him and with another groan that 
ended in an articulate curse, he lay back, 
staring about him in wordless rage. 

holden, grown fully, clearly conscious 
now, knowing well what had happened 
and in what predicament he lay, he grew 
violently vocal again, cursing in such ful- 
some foulness that Rapidan wondered at 
the man and Vega shrank back as from a 
shower of physical blows. 

Strange that Law or Tipton wasn’t here 
already, drawn by the rifle shot, thought 
Rapidan, and would have welcomed either 
or both now. But here came someone, 
bursting in eagerly; Molinar. 

And when Molinar saw who it was on 
the bed, the look of a raging devil leaped 
up in his eyes. 

You!" hecried out, hot with excitement 
and whatever emotion rode and galled him. 
“Skunk! Pig! Double cross me, would 
you? Play dead to me and— You won't 
need to play dead any more! Take that!" 

But Rapidan, not knowing what to ex- 
pect from this man and therefore awake to 
anything he might do, forestalled him. He 
whipped his rifle over so that the muzzle, 
not 1 wed feet from Molinar’s breast, was 
enough to stop any man not absolutely 
stark mad. Molinar had slipped a hand in 
at his open shirt front, but it stayed there 
as Rapidan barked out at him: 

“Pull a gun, Molinar, and I drop you 
dead!"’ 

Bill Smith, writhing and falling back, 
began shouting: 

“Shoot the dirty dog; shoot him down, 
Rapidan! He's a man Law wants, too; 
he’s the man that robbed the Esperanza 
paymaster and shot two men to do it. A 
Molinar and an aristocrat? Hell! He's a 
dirty greaser, name of Juan Chavez; used 
to bea barkeep. Don't I know? Haven't I 
worked with the dirty dog? 

“Double crossed you, huh? You're 
damn’ right I did, and to a finish, too! 
Thought I was dead and you stuck your 
swag in the old place here, didn’t you? 
And left it while you beat it off to Spanish 
Hacienda to have a nice little alibi! And I 
got :t! 
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“Double crossed me once didn't you? 
Well, you dog, we're even now— Watch 
him, Rapidan!"’ 

Molinar, almost as white as Don Luis, 
began to tremble; it was unmistakable rage 
that shook him so 

“T'm done for, Johnny Chavez,’’ went 
on Smith bitterly. “‘But I ain't the only 
one. You'll go down with me and that’s 
going to cheer me along to the finish 
I'll squeal on you for all I'm worth; I've 
robbed you and I've cheated you, and I'll 
help hang you!— Play blue blood, would 
youe Marry old Alarcgon's girl, would 
youe”” And his horrible laughter threat- 
ened to choke him. 

Molinar’s eyes, suddenly vacant of all 
emotion except an agonized pleading, went 
to Rapidan. 

‘For the love of God, Sefior,’’ he whis- 

red harshly, “‘let me kill him! What you 
= done to me, anything, everything I 
forgive; I forget. Only, he the love of 
God, let me kill him!" 

“Steady there, Molinar!"’ cried Rapidan 
warningly. “‘He’s mine. Hands off!" 

Don Luis had said nothing. His white 


face, turned upon Molinar, expressed 
loathing, contempt—a blazing scorn. He 
struggled to find his voice. But at last 


it came, clear as a trumpet, though tremu- 
lous with anger. 


ND it was not those other things of 

which Smith had accused Molinar, 

but of his pretense to an aristocratic line- 

age, that drew upon him Alarcon's caustic 
diatribe. 

“So,” he exclaimed, “‘you are no Moli- 
nar at all, hombre? No true gentleman, but 
a pretender? Some cheap adventurer, some 
Juan Chavez, low-bred and presumptuous, 
who would creep in like a thief at the door 
of your betters? I would advise you to go, 
man, while you may!” 

Whatever may have been Alarcon’s own 
concern in the present situation appeared 
for the moment to be banished from his 
mind. He seemed to swell with his out- 
raged pride; his eyes flashed fire; he quiv- 
ered with his tenseness, and an uplifted 
hand, though empty of weapon, actually 
made Molinar start back. 

“Better pull your gun out, as long as 
you've started to, Molinar,’’ Rapidan 
commanded. ‘‘I've got enough on my 
hands right now without having you com- 
plicate matters. Take it out by the barrel 
—and be careful how you handle it! Now, 
drop it. Now, step back a pace or two.” 

Molinar’s weapon clattered to the floor; 
Molinar obeyed and stepped back two 
paces. Rapidan moved coweel to kick 
the fallen weapon under the bed. 

And Molinar, cheated of summary ven- 
geance, became clear-thoughted to his own 
best interests and, just when no one looked 
to him for such a move, leaped back into 


the kitchen and sped out through the | 


open door. 


**One man down,”’ jeered Smith, strain- | 


ing at his bonds and relaxing with a grunt | 


of disgust. “‘Well, Law can pull him in, I 


guess." 


His little evil eyes turned to Don Luis. 


| 
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| “Did your crowing, didn’t you, old 
|rooster!"’ he jibed. ‘Well, your crowing 
|days are over. Now, open your ears, 
ladies and gents—"’ 

‘Silence!’’ roared Don Luis. 

Rapidan’s eyes and Vega's and Bill 
Smith's were all on Alarcon 

‘Silence, you say?”’ grinned Smith wick- 
edly. ‘I've kept my mouth shut as long as 
you could make it worth my while. What 
have you got to pay now, my fine buck? 
Why, you pompous fool, I—"’ 

Rapidan came close to regretting that he 
had not let Molinar shoot and so make an 
end. But Alarcon had stopped Smith's 
mouth with his own ieee announce- 
ment: 

“It is the end, eh? 
afraid, my friends. 
| will be things to tell, 

| them.” 

He spoke coolly now, with a fine cour- 
age, a man at the end of all desperation. 
Yet not once did he look toward his daugh- 
ter standing so terror-stricken in the door- 
| Way. 

Smith's little cunning eyes widened to 
their utmost extent. He stared at Don 
Luis as one might do were he suddenly 
aware that he had made a mistake in his 
man. Of a sudden his look changed; he 
thought that he understood. Alarcon but 
meant to cheat him of his long-coveted 
glee in telling 

Oho, you'd talk now, would you, 
thinking you'd make it sound better’n the 


An Alarcon is never 
It is best, since there 
that I myself told 


truth! No you don’t, old high-and- 
mighty! I'm telling it. This Alarcon here, 
he is—"’ 

‘*Silence!"" shouted Alarcon the second 


time, and for the moment did silence 
Smith, driving him into even deeper won- 
derment. And taking advantage of the 
brief silence, Don Luis, very stiff and never 
looking so much the bred-in-the-bone aris- 
tocrat, announced crisply: “I am the man, 
yes, that the law looks for. Terril did not 
kill the man who was burned; and Smith 
here did not do it. For it was I." 

Vega sank down where she stood, her 
face in her hands. Only one sound from 
her, a dry sob. Then nothing to show that 
she suffered saving the twitch of her bowed 
shoulders 

“No, no!"’ cried old Esteban, starting 
forward. He dropped on his knees; he 
clasped his hands and lifted them toward 
Don Luis. ‘“‘No, no. Not that!’ 

“You will be silent, Esteban," 
Luis calmly 

He turned toward the bed. Smith, 
staring at him curiously, began chuckling 

"So you want to tell the tale yourself, do 
you?’ he taunted. ‘“Well, mayk. you can 
tell it better’n I can. It makes good listen- 
ing. 

“Who can tell it better than I?"’ de- 
manded Alarcon with a flash of defiance 
‘| killed the man. The reasons are mine 
I did some other things; if necessary I shall 
confess them. I care not.’ He shrugged 
his shoulders and began rolling a cigarette 

Oh, papa!"’ She ‘Sprang up and ran to 
him It is not true! 

‘You will tell them, Smith,’’ said Don 
| Luis indifferently, ‘that I have told your 
\tale for you. That it is the truth.” 

Smith lay back and began laughing 
again : 
‘“‘He paid me to keep out of the way and 
to keep my mouth shut,"’ he admitted. 

He turned then toward Rapidan, ‘Now the 


said Don 





show's about over, Rapidan, suppose you 
turn me loose? There's the man you want, 
old, blue-blood Alarcon. Who'd ever 
think he'd been up to all this blood and 
murder?”’ 

Don Luis, about to light a cigarette, of 
a sudden dropped it, leaped back and 
whipped out a revolver 

“‘T am not to be taken alive, Sejor,’’ he 
said menacingly. 

Vega screamed in terror and caught at 
Rapidan’s arm. 

“Oh, Seijor Rapidan—you will not— 
If you love me, Sejfior!”’ 

He put his hand on hers and, having 
thought swiftly, said quietly: 

“Iam not the sheriff. I took Smith, not 
for the sake of the law, but to save Jim 
Sessil. "* He shrugged. “‘What you have 
said, Alarcon, I may find it necessary to 
repeat to Jesse Law. But I am not at the 
present time in the least concerned with 
what you do.”’ 

Alarcon bowed, as graceful and self- 
possessed as ever in his life and returned the 
weapon to his pocket. 

‘You are wise, Sefior Rapidan. And you 
are just. And now if you will excuse me, 
Sefior, I shall step outside for my cigarette 
alone."’ And bowing, he withdrew from 
the room. 

Rapidan ran to Vega and caught her in 
his arms. She turned a stricken face upon 
him and gently put his arms down. 

“I am all right, Sefior,’’ she said in a 
dead, expressionless voice. ‘‘In a moment 
I will go to my father. Now, I too must 
be alone.”’ 


E WATCHED her walk back to her 
own room and stepped to close the 
door for her. Then he came back to the 
bed where Smith, having wriggled ocr 
to the edge, now sat upright 
“Now, you fool Rapidan,’’ and all the 
viciousness of the man was poured out 
upon his captor, “‘suppose you cut me 
loose? You've heard what the grand duke 
just spilled. You'll free me—"’ 
Rapidan shook his head. 


“Don't fool yourself, Smith. For rea- 
sons of my own, I’m going to hand you 
over to Jesse Law. Stand up.”’ 


Smith stood up to strain again at his 
cords until his face grew purple. Then he 
fell to storming and cursing again. Rapi- 
dan put a hand out to take him by the 
throat 

‘Keep your filth inside you, if it poisons 
you!"’ he whispered sternly. ‘‘Can't you 
see I'd go clean crazy over an excuse to 
choke the life out of you?” 

““Kick a man while he’s down, 
you?” 

“I might at that,’ grunted Rapidan. 
“Considering it’s you, Gerlack—I might!" 

“Gerlack?”’ said the other, his little eyes 
narrowing. “Where'd you get that?”’ 

Rapidan made him no answer as he 
drove him along, back through the kitchen 
and outdoors. But he was thinking that 
after all, when Law had had his chance to 
talk with Jim Terril, there would be some- 
thing to hang on this Bill Smith-Gerlack 
that would exactly fit him. 

The two men, both contented with si- 
lence, made the two mile walk to the Bates 
place in something less than an hour. 

Nor, at first, could Rapidan discover 
any one at the Bates place. The house was 
dark; when he knocked and called, no one 
answered. He hurried Smith along to the 
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corral and called again here. And here 
also, at first, he could raise no one. 

‘And that’s downright funny,"” he told 
himself, beginning to sense something 
wrong. ‘‘Law has made such a point of 
keeping a guard over the horses.”’ 

But at last a voice answered from behind 
the barn, calling out: 

“Who's there?”’ 

‘““Rapidan. Where's Law?" 

““Gone,”’ said the voice 
here, Rapidan. I'm hurt.” 

Rapidan, holding Smith by the belt, 
went forward hastily. 

It was Bates himself. Earlier in the 
night, Buck Hamilton, from one of the 
east ranches, had ridden up, _hell-for- 
leather, saying that the man Shorty was 
over there. Law had gathered in all the 
men, even to Little Tip who was down 
close to Casa Primavera, and hot-footed it 
to corral Shorty, leaving Bates alone here 
with the horses. And then a little while 
ago two men—Bates guessed they sure 
were Shorty and Jim Terril—had showed 
up and, two to one, had half killed Bates. 
They had got two horses and skipped out. 

“Alarcon and Mbolinar!"’ Rapidan 
thought swiftly. 

And then Bates, coming to, had managed 
to ride with word to Law. Law had come 
tearing back here, his men with him; Bates 
had followed more slowly and had just ar- 
rived; was unsaddling now. And since 
nobody was here it was a safe bet Law had 
ridden on, trying to overhaul the two men 
that had at last made a jump for it. 

Rapidan called Bates to come closer; and 
then struck a match to hold in front of his 
captive’s face. 

‘‘Here’s your man Shorty,” he said, and 
Bates, starting back, cried out, as though 


“Come over 


he'd seen a ghost: 
“My God! It’s Bill Smith come back 
to life!’’ 


“Hold my gun on him, Bates, until I 
saddle a couple of horses." 

He whistled Black Diamond to him; 
roped another horse at random and saddled 
and bridled in haste. Smith went grum- 
bling up into a saddle, swearing that he'd 
square the count, some other ee. Rapi- 
dan turned for a final word with Bates. He 
was thinking of Vega Alarcon at Casa 
Primavera. 

‘Can you do another little ride, Bates? 
I'll pay you for it; anything you ask. 
Take a couple of horses; saddled, you 
know, down to the Casa Primavera. They 
may need ‘em there now. And tell Miss 
Alarcon that I sent them, and said to tell 
her that her father and Molinar had ridden 
south; toward the border,’’ he added as an 
afterthought. 

And catching Smith's bridle reins, pull- 
ing them forward over his horse's head, he 
said briefly: 

“Get yourself set to ride! You can do 
the rest of your cussing to Jesse Law.” 


T WAS still dark, though the hint of 

morning was in the fresh air, when 
Rapidan with his prisoner reached the 
little wooded hills marking the end of the 
waste lands and the beginnings of the fer- 
tile. Here, just over the hills, was Ra- 
idan’s ranch that had once been Bill 
mith’s; where a man had been killed and 
an outhouse burned down to thwart re- 
tributive justice. 

Rapidan was secking the sheriff but, 
though not counting upon finding him 
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here, turned in at his ranch. Jim Terril had 
waited long enough; not another hour 
would he have to await the double news 
that Smith was alive and taken. 

From a distance Rapidan saw that his 
house was lighted. He rode more warily 
now; the last thing on earth to do was con- 
front Terril, armed, with Smith bound. 
The boy was all raw nerves and resentment; | 
he knew Smith for a poisonous thing and | 
when he saw in him the murderer of his | 
own brother, he would kill him as a man! 
killed the desert sidewinder. | 


O; THE thing to do was to see that | 
Terril had no opportunity to put | 
himself again in the we of the gallows, | 
now that he should walk abroad a free 
man. 

In the darkness of the narrow cajion and 
at a safe distance from the house Rapidan 
dismounted and forced Smith to dismount. | 
He tethered the two horses; with a long | 
rope he bound his prisoner in the most 
painstaking security, his back to a tree, the 
rope wound about him tightly, the ends 
carried three feet away to be tied to another 
tree, well out of reach. | 

*‘Don't make a noise, either Smith, Jim 
Terril’s not far off, and if he heard you and 
found who it was—guess the answer.”’ 
And so Rapidan left him to go to Terril. 

But before he came to the old bridge his | 
attention was again caught by the lights in 
the house. It would take a moment only | 
to discover who was there and it did no 
harm to make sure of each step at a time 
like this, when still many things were un- 
decided. 

And, as he came to the door, he saw 
Jesse Law himself. Rapidan entered. 
“Thank God I've come up with you,” he 
said fervently. 

‘“Well?’’ snapped Law, and awaited in- 
formation. 

“Yes, I've got news aplenty for you. 
First off— Have you run up against Alar- 
con and Molinar tonight?”’ 

Law appeared surprised at the question, 
but answered it. 

“Alarcon, yes. He was here a little 
while ago. Molinar, no; I haven't seen 
him. Why those two, brother?"’ 

So Law didn’t know! Hadn't any idea 
yet that Don Luis and Molinar were the 
two men who had raided the horse corral 
at the Bates ranch! Don Luis had been 
overtaken, and had faced it out, and had | 
kept his mouth shut. And now was al- 
lowed to go on his way! | 

And Molinar? Rapidan, 
all that had hegpeael oo recently at Casa 
Primavera, judged that the fact that the 
two men struck together at the Bates place 
was due merely to a chance arrival there | 
at the same moment. For that one moment 
their interests had jumped together. But, 
once in the saddle, they would have reined 
apart. Trust Don Luis Alarcon for that! 

“You're doing a lot of thinking all by 
your lonely, brother,’’ grunted Law. 

‘A minute,’’ muttered Rapidan. ““Two 
men got horses from Bates and hot-footed. 
Who do you think they were?"’ 

‘To answer the last question I’m going | 
to answer,"’ said Law impatiently, “‘the 
man Shorty and Jim Terril. And I'm going 
to have both of ‘em where I want ‘em in- | 
side a few hours. That's a promise, | 
Rapidan.” 

“Wrong you are—and right you nal 
cried Rapidan. 
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He heard an oncoming step in an adjoin 
ing room—lurch, hitch and roll—and here, 
looking shrewdly triumphant, was Barfoot 

So you've come back, Mr. Rapidan?”’ 
Then Barfoot glanced queerly at Law 

Better keep an eye on this bozo, Jesse,”’ 
he said dryly 

Shut up, Barfoot,’’ snapped Rapidan, 
scarcely giving himathought. He stepped 
»y Law to a shelf and from under a pile of 
xdds and ends brought out a phonograph 

cord 

So you want Terril yet, do you, Law? 
Well, I'm going to give you your wish 
Be careful when he comes, though; he's 
heeled and he's hair-trigger to shoot 
Step behind the door here. Barfoot, you 
tand on this side. Nab him from behind 
vhen he comes in.”’ 

Both Law and Barfoot plainly distrusted 
him. Yet Law, thinking swiftly, decided 
yn the instant to see the game through, if 
nly to come at an explanation of it. They 
stepped into their places as Rapidan started 
his record spinning The Campbells Are 
Coming,"’ lusty with bagpipes and drums, 
crashed out through the silence 

Rapidan went to a chair and sat down, 
facing the door. He began rolling a cigar- 
ette calmly enough, though his blood ran 
tumultuously as now there came a cautious 
step. A board creaked in the kitchen and 
Terril looked in, saying softly 

Sure it’s all right, Rapidan?”’ 

Sure it's all right, kid,’’ said Rapidan 
is lightly as he could Stick your hard 
ware back in your jeans and come ahead 
Ic's all right 

Reassured by Rapidan, he came into the 
room, slipping his weapon back into its 
holster. And then, like some great moun- 
tain cat leaping, Jesse Law was upon him 
And to help Law, Barfoot came lurching 
forward; and as the three crashed to the 
floor, Rapidan, too, was with them, and it 
was Rapidan who snatched Terril's weapon 
iway 

Got you, Terril!"’ said Law 
easy, kid 

Terril stood up, and the look on his 
in his haggard eyes was the 
vost terrible look Rapidan had ever looked 


Take it 


ite face, 


You, too, Rapidan?”’ he said in a voice 
which he mightily to control 
Sold me, huh? Well,’ and he drooped 
vearily, all fight and all hope and all heart 
rone out of him, ‘‘it'’s over and I'm glad 
Che sooner I'm done living in a world gone 
otten with the kind of men I've met up 
vith of late, the gladder I'll be : 

And Rapidan saw that the boy hid his 
face as he strove to keep them from seeing 
the tears which came into his eyes 

For Jim Terril had banked his all on 
Rapidan, as a true friend; during these lat 

r days, at the risk of his life itself, Terril 
id kept an eye on Rapidan’s stock, had 
membered even his flower boxes, water- 

r them nightly He had been grateful 
for the chance to do some little thing for 

man who did so much for him. 


strove 


| LL explain in a minute, Jim, old boy,” 
said Rapidan hurriedly Haven't I 
d you it’s all right?" 
Rapidan, you're the dirtiest customer 
I've ever had the pleasure of meeting up 
with,’ said Law, and spat disgustedly 
In two minutes we'll talk,’’ replied 
Rapidan dryly, and turned to the aoe 
Keep steady, Jim Terril; I'm going to give 
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you the surprise of your sweet life and keep 
my promise to make it all right.”’ 

‘Hold on there!’’ shouted Barfoot. 
And to Law: “Hold him! I've got one to 
put over on him. The man that’s been 
looking for him all these years, the man 
who saw that old rifle and started asking us 
questions—he's here! Stop him, Law! 
He's wanted!"’ 

Rapidan started and stood a moment, 
staring incredulously. So at last an an- 
cient pursuit had come up with him 
Then he shrugged. But of one thing he 
was determined; he was not to be stopped 
now for a single instant, held and quizzed, 
while Smith remained out there alone 

He took advantage of the present situa- 
tion; Law had his hands full with Jim 
Terril, and Rapidan darted out through the 
door and ran back to the dark wooded 
cafion 

‘Stop him!’ screamed Barfoot. 

‘He won't go far,’’ said Law, and stood 
back from putting the handcuffs on a pair 
of wrists which, at last, were unresisting 
“T've got men set so that nobody will get 
out. South, he can go as far as Spanish 
Hacienda; Little Tip’s there to see ie no 
man goes through.” 

Rapidan could not get Terril's face out of 
his mind. So, though Barfoot’s news had 
startled him, he thrust all consideration of 
it aside. The thing to do was bring Smith 
now; then Terril would understand. And 
then Terril would have his foot firmly 
planted on the first of the few purely tech- 
nica] steps to freedom 

So Rapidan ran. Had he been a few sec- 
onds sooner he might have prevented what 
happened; had he been a few seconds later 
he would have failed to prevent the other 
thing 

Where he had left Smith and the horses 
there was some sort of commotion. As he 
dashed through the trees, coming close 
enough to see the blurred forms, he saw 
that a man was on a horse and was just 
starting off at a rush. Smith gone free 
again! Rapidan yelled out and fired at 
him; but in the dark and with all the trees 
to contend with he had the faintest hope 
of hitting anything 

Another man stood where he had left 
Smith; a man who had just this moment 
cut the prisoner free. Don Luis Alarcon! 

You worse than murdering dog!” 
shouted Rapidan, in terrible anger. ‘‘Do 
you know what you've done now?"’ 

I have played my game out to the end, 
Sefor. There were reasons why my honor 
demanded Gerlack’s escape. And now—"’ 

Rapidan sensed what he was about to do 
But, as his hand came from behind him, 
with his revolver in his cold fingers, raised 
almost to his own temple, Rapidan leaped 
on him and struck his arm down; the wea- 
pon fell to the ground and Rapidan hurled 
it far into the dark 

Fool!’ he cried out. ‘‘Think I'll let 
you kill yourself now? If there's a decent 
nerve in your body, listen to me. I've just 
handed Terril, over to the sheriff. I was 
then coming out to take Smith in. You 
have let him go 

Will Law believe now, from me, that I 
ever saw Smith once? He'll go straight 
ahead—and hang Jim Terril after all! 
Can't vou see that? Who has seen Smith? 
You; and you'd funk it and be dead! Old 
Esteban; will he open his mouth? Vega 
and I? Law won't believe me, and I don't 
know if he'll believe her!"’ 


Don Luis, very stiff, said quite calmly: 

“What would you have me do, Sefior?"’ 

“Go to the house. Tell Terril what I did 
and why. Tell Law. I'm riding and I'm 
never stopping until I get Bill Smith again. 
He'll never get beyond Spanish Hacienda; 
but I mean to make sure of that. Will you 
play square in this one thing, Alarcon? 
Will you do what I say?” 

Alarcon bowed. *'Si, Sefior; even gladly. 
If Terril is taken, I will do this for him.” 

He strode away toward the house. Rap- 
idan ran to the horse tied to the tree and 
jerked the rope loose. Not Black Dia- 
mond; Smith, curse him, was on Black 
Diamond. Well, it was but a dozen miles 
to Spanish Hacienda; Smith could not get 
by there; Little Tip would stop him! And 
close at his heels would come Rapidan. 


ON LUIS ALARCON, erect and 
steady, though very pale, entered 
Rapidan’s house. He saw at a glance that 
he had been told the truth; Jim Terril, a de- 
jected, embittered man, sat slumped wear- 
ily in a chair, staring dully at the hand- 
cuffs on his wrists. 

There, behind him, stood Barfoot, look- 
ing expectantly at the door; at Terril's side, 
Jesse Law very grim about the mouth. 
And with them a fourth man, one he had 
never seen before; a tall, dark, handsome 
young chap who, like Barfoot, had turned 
with an eager expectancy toward the door 
at the sound of Alarcgon's steps. Both the 
stranger and Barfoot, Don Luis disre- 
garded; he had now to do with the others 
exclusively 

“Sejor Terril,’’ he said courteously. 
‘Tam glad to see you again. You are now 
nearly at the end of so much wretchedness.”’ 

Terril looked up at him in lack-luster 
wonder. 

“Howdy, Mr. Alarcgon,”’ he said quietly 
And added, *‘You're one man, I guess, that 
was always square with me." 

A look of pain came into Alarcgon’s dark 
eyes. But he spoke quietly enough as he 
remarked: 

‘“You may come some day to change your 
mind about that, Terril; quien sabe2”"’ He 
shrugged indifferently and turned his eyes 
to Law. ‘I am here, Sefior, at the request 
of Sefior Rapidan. To do a small thing in 
mere justice."’ 

“Justice in a man like him!"’ grunted 
Law. 

Don Luis inclined his head. 

“A great deal, I think, Sefior. This 
Rapidan has brought me no happiness; he 
is the rock against which my fortunes 
strike and sink. Yet he is a true man for all 
that, straight-dealing, and square.”’ 

They looked at him in amazement. 

‘I know, Sefiores,’’ said Alarcon. ‘‘But 
listen— Just now this Rapidan gave you 
over to the sheriff, no? All right. For he 
planned only to work you much good. 
Outside he had a man tied; he was then 
going to bring that man to Law. And that 
man—that man was Bill Smith, Sefior!"’ 

Terril’s jaw fell and he looked at Alar- 
con as though at a man suddenly snatched 
from sanity. Law stepped forward, de- 
manding sharply: 

‘What the devil do you mean, Alarcon? 
Rapidan’s been telling me some nonsense— 
You don’t mean that Smith has been alive 
all this time?” 

“It is the truth, Sefior. It was another 
man killed. Smith has been alive—and 
hidden. The man Shorty is the man Bill 
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Smith! He is one and the same-person.”’ 

“Good God!"’ cried Law. “And you— 
you, Don Luis Alarcon—have been hiding 
him out on me?” 

**The man lives, Sefior, 
ated méchanically. ‘“‘You shall not 
me more, just now; I have told the 

story once tonight and, if need be, can tell 
it again—later. I now wish but to assure 
Terril here that his troubles are over; and, 
most of all, that his friend Rapidan re- 
mained his friend."’ 

Terril leaped to his feet, a man electri- 
fied, and thrust his manacled hands into 
Law's astonished face. 

“It was my _ brother 
killed,”’ 
“Damn Gerlack! He's 
Let me go, Law; do you hear! 
I'll get him for this—"’ 

“Go steady, kid,’’ said Law, not un- 
kindly. “‘You'll get nobody tonight. I 
begin to see why Rapidan handed you over 
to me—before he brought his other man in! 
Good Lord! Who's Gerlack, anyway?”’ he 
demanded sharply of Alarcon. 

“He is your Bill Smith. I knew 
long ago, as Hefty Gerlack.”’ 

‘As Gerlack he killed one of my broth- 
ers in Texas,”’ cried out Terril, shaken with 
passion. “‘As Bill Smith my other brother, 
Bud, hunted him down here. I thought 
Bud killed him—and now, the snake, he 
has killed Bud too! Let me go, Law; oh, 
for God's sake, let me go. I'll do anything 
you say—after. I swear to God, I will. 
I'll come straight to you; you can hang me, 
you can do anything— 

‘“Steady-on, kid,’’ said Law and put a 
steadying hand on the straining shoulder. 
‘I begin to see a whole lot of things all of 
a sudden. Rapidan told me—and I simply 
made the old mistake. I had reasons to set 
him down as a crook, and so looked to him 
for a flock of lies.’ 

‘And a crook he is!"’ cried out Barfoot. 
‘I told him so to his face the first day I} 
ever saw him."’ He flung out his arm to- 
ward the stranger who had been intently 
listening to everything, trying to make 
what he could of it, “This gent,’’ cried 
Barfoos, ‘“knows all about him. He’s been 
trailing Rapidan down for years; he'll pay 
big money to run him down.” 

The stranger's smile was not to be read. 

“I'd sure give a lot to come up with 
him,” he drawled 

“*So he’s a crook after all, is he?"’ snapped 
Law. 


** came the words 


then who was 


killed Bud too! 
Let me go! 


him, 


HE stranger lifted his brows and 
stared at him 

‘He is the one real white man I ever 
knew," he said simply. Of a sudden his 
eyes flashed up, warm and eager. ‘Couldn't 
you fools tell that, just by looking him in 
the eyes? Just by hearing the ring of his 
voice? He's the man to go to hell for his | 
friend, and to go smiling. He is fair and he 
is square and he is fine! And, I'm damned 
proud to tell you gentlemen, he’s my 
brother.’ 

“But I thought,”’ 
tified. 

“That a man who fled on from pursuit 
was therefore guilty! Ofcourse. Listen to 
me; I'll make it short—and we'll go find 
him. As kids we had a quarrel oat being 
hot-blooded fools we shot it out. It was 
two-thirds my fault, too. His bullet 
grazed my back as I turned; and from the 
shot I was paralyzed. He tried to make 
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~ But! Did Learn = 
Music Without a Teacher 


T was at a little social gathering. Every- 

one had been called on to entertain and 

all had responded with a song or with a 
selection on some musical instrument. And 
now it was my turn 

I had always been known as a “sit in the 
corner.” I had never been able either to 
sing or play. So they all murmured as I 
smiled confidently and took my place at the 
piano. Then I played—first ballads, then 
classical numbers and popular tunes. 

For the first time in my life I was the 
very center of attraction. 

They had listened—dumbfounded. For a 
moment, now that I had finished, they re- 
mained silent. Then thunderous applause! 
Then questions. 

“How did you do it?” they chorused. 
“And we thought you didn’t know a note!” 
“Why didn’t you tell us you were tak- 
ing lessons privately?” “Who was your 
teacher ?” 

For a moment the questions overwhelmed 
me. 

I never had one,” I replied, 
at home.” 


laughed in disbelief. 


“Teacher ? 
“T learned by myself, 

They 

“Laugh if you want,” I countered “I did 
learn music without a teacher. 

“Until recently I didn’t know one note from 
another I loved music. But I couldn't afford 
a private teacher And I couldn't bear the 
thought of monotonous exercise Anyway, 
thought a person had to have talent to become 
a musician! 

“You all know how I've just sat 
the rest of you entertained. Tim« 
I longed to be able to play 


around while 
alter time 


“Then one night I sat at home alone, reading 
a magazine Suddenly my eye caught a start 
ling announcement It told of a new, easy 
method of quickly learning music—right in your 
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snow, frost, mist and 
steam off auto windshields, 
show windows, mirrors, etc. 
A sensation everywhere. No 
hunting for prospects. Auto 
owners, bus drivers, store 
keepers, housewives buy on 
sight. Repeat orders every week 
bring steady profits and big per- 
manent business 


$83 FIRST § DAYS 


Victor Baumann cleared $83 first 5 days. Mrs. Roof 
averages $50 a week spare time. You can do as well. 
No capital or experience needed. We furnish everything 
Don’t miss this chance. You risk nothing. Earnings 
start at once. Wonderful opportunity for men and 
women everywhere. Write quick for Profit-Sharing Offer. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 


1034 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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home—and without a 
teacher. It sounded impos 
sible—but it made me wonder After all, I 
decided, it ‘doesn’t cost a cent to find out.’ 
So 1 signed the coupon, and—well, you know 
the rest.” : 

The course, I explained to 
helpful than I ever dreamed possible It was 
amazingly simple—even a child could learn to 
play this quick, easy way I chose the piano 
And from the very beginning I was playing 
real notes, catchy tunes—just like a regular 
musician! It was just like a fascinating game! 

Now I can play anything—jazz or classical. | 


own 





them was more 


am never at a loss to entertain No more 
dreary hours of solitude for me. And I even 
play in an orchestra and make money having 


a wonderful time! 

You, too, can learn to play your favorite in 
strument by this easy “at home” method that 
has helped almost half a million people to in 
creased pleasure and financial gain. You don't 
have to know a thing about music—progress is 
rapid because every step is easy to understand 
Pick out the instrument you want to play. The 
U. S. School of Music does the rest. And the 
cost averages just a few cents a day! 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 
Our wonderful illustrated Free Book and our 
Free Demonstration Lesson prove how anyone 
can learn to play his favorite instrument by 
note quickly and for just a fraction of what old 


slow methods cost 
f you really want to learn to play—if new 
friends, good times, social popularity and in 


creased income appeal to you—act now Sign 

the coupon and send it before it’s too late 

Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit 
S. School of Music, 271 Brunswick Bldg., 

Nw. ¥. € 
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U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

271 Brunswick Blidg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book Music Lessor i 
your Own Home with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane 
Free Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your easy 
payment plan I am interested in the following course 
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Name 


City State 


ers foot 
traced the 
itching, ach 
almost un 
Foot,” 
vegetable 
grows in 
Now, suf 


Scientists have 
cause of that 
ing, burning, 
bearable “Golfers’ 
to a microscopic 
parasite that 
shower rooms 
ferers may be relieved im 
mediately by a simple home 
treatment. Cases of years stanc 
ing have been banished in three 
and four days. 

Noted Doctor Offers Remedy 
A famous Detroit doctor used the rem 
edy for his own case. Altho profes 
sional ethics prohibit advertising above 
his name, sufferers may get this Guar 
anteed remedy by mailing $2 to 

HERROLD LABORATORY 
Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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2-221 Gen. 


up; | wouldn't have anything to do with 
him 

Next: Our father had a string of broth- 

ers, and not a man of them ever married 
They all made money. And, being that 
my brother was the first boy in the whole 
family, every one of the uncles gave him 
3 name at the christening—and put him 
down in the will! I came later, and being 
number two in the boy business didn’t 
make a ripple 

‘Later on as our uncles died, money be- 
gan pouring in to my brother. He wanted 
to share with me; I told him to go to hell 
He was very rich then and I had nothing 
I was mean and sore, and was glad I had 
told him where to go. He insisted that if I 
took his money and spent it doctoring the 
time would come when some medico made 
me whole again And, when he saw I 
wouldn't take a cent Why he up and 
vanished—and in time word came out to us 
in Virginia that he was dead; buried in a 
mine accident. His money came to me 
then as next of kin; I took it; and, as you 
see, | am through with my trouble. He 
was right; it was curable and I found the 
man for the job in London. And then I got 
wind that he was alive 30 I've hunted 
him down at last.’ 

That rifle that I had," muttered Bar- 
foot. “‘I was sure he had killed somebody 
with it.”’ 

You're a foul-minded devil,"’ said 
Rapidan’s brother, very much after Rap- 
idan’s own drawling fashion It was 
my old rifle; the one I shot at him with and 
that I gave away in a hurry to the first 
nigger boy that chanced along. I guess 
Rap recognized it and, for some whim, 
hankered to have it That's all But 
you've done one good job in your life—if 
I can come up with him this time. Ie 
means putting considerable money back in 
Rap’s pockets 

There's still money left?’ 
Barfoot anxiously 

A few millions,’’ said the other coolly 
And, turning to Don Luis: ‘So there's 
some man outside whom you are all pretty 
keen about coming up with? And my 
brother's with him? Let's go!’ 

Don Luis who, with the others had been 
drawn out of himself and his own troubles 
for the moment, shook his head sadly 

He's gone on ahead again, Sefior. Iam 
sorry Gerlack, too, has gone."” He 
turned with his explanation to Law. “‘Se- 
fior Rapidan was just a moment too late. 
He has ridden after Gerlack. And now, 
gentlemen, having told you all this, I will 


quer ied 


bid you good evening 

Hold on, there!"’ cried Law, and sprang 
after him. In another instant, with their 
sharp click, the handcuffs were on Don 
Luis Alargon. He went white to the lips 

I'm taking no chances from now on," 
said Law bluntly. “‘You've fooled me long 
enough. I hope I can take the handcuffs 
off you soon—and apologize, Sefior Alar- 
con," he said more quietly 


OME ahead, boys,"’ called out Rap- 

C idan’s brother, the most eager of 
them all. ‘Let's ride!" 

“Mr. Rapidan,’’ Law began. 

Rapidan’s brother, smiling, cut him 
short to explain: 

The name isn't Rapidan, you under- 
stand. That's just one of my brother's 
amazing string of cognomens 

‘The real name—I'll leave to old Rap to 
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tell you! I don’t mind saying, gentlemen, 
it may make you lift up your ears! There's 
not a prouder name in Virginia— No, nor 
yet in America— Nor, glory be, in the 
world! You'll know it, when Rap tells 
you. He has the right to tell you; he’s 
now the head of the house."’ 

He stood looking at them curiously 
smiling. His own head was lifted proudly. 
He added simply: 

“It’s the name of one of the finest of the 
First Families of Virginia, gentlemen; one 
that’s been kept clean for hundreds of 
years! Does that mean anything to any of 


youe— Let's go find Rap.” 


N A still pink dawn Rapidan rode to 

Spanish Hacienda. He had caught no 
glimpse of the fleeing man. Yet he Revel, 
though somewhat against hope, to come 
up with him at the Alarcon home. 

For Law had had many men at his com- 
mand and had strung them out cunningly, 
sending little Tipton down here to bar the 
way against all flight, while he himself 
had thought to comb the hills about 

Rapidan’s ranch. 

For one thing, thought Rapidan, Smith 
would want a fresh horse. And, if it were 
in the cards that there was still further 
riding to do—and Rapidan swore to ride on 
into Mexico if Smith led the way—he him- 
self would have to shift saddle. So he bore 
straight on toward Spanish Hacienda. 

As he crested the last of the little rolling 
hills he looked back and saw at a distance, 
coming on from the direction of the Blue 
Smokes, two riders. Too far off for recog- 
nition, yet he guessed who they were. 
Vega Alarcon and old Esteban, pressing on 
to follow the fortunes—and misfortunes— 
of the house of Alarcon 

He straightened himself in the saddle; 
the thing to do now, as always, was look 
straight ahead! And thus he caught his 
first glimpse of another horseman. Some- 
one riding at a running gallop, around the 
corner of the barn, in at the stable yard. 
Smith, arriving only now? Tipton or one 
of Tipton’s men? 

He urged his tired horse along. Once, 
above the thud of hoofs, he thought that 
he heard a sound; pistol shot? rifle shot? 
he strained his ears ~ could not be sure. 
And so at last he slid from the saddle and 
ran forward on foot, his rifle ready, calling 
out: ‘‘Hello! That you, Tipton?’ 

Instead of an answer there came three or 
four pistol shots. It sounded like men 
shooting inside the stable. He ran around 
the barn and as he did so saw a man 
break and run for the house. It was Bill 
Smith! 

Rapidan whipped up his rifle, shouting 
to Smith a command to stop. But the man 
ran on and Rapidan—about to press the 
trigger—lowered his gun. For Smith ran 
like a drunken man, stumblingly. And 
though he ran on and staggered through 
the gate in the high wall and so disap- 
peared in the garden, Rapidan saw at a 
glance that he was badly wounded. 

‘Well?’ snapped a voice close by. “Why 
didn't you drop him when you had a 
chance like that?”’ 

It was Little Tip, reloading his revolver 
as he ran. 

“He's already bad-hurt,"” answered 
Rapidan. “‘I couldn't shoot him down that 
way—on the run, too.” 

Tipton snorted and hurried on into the 
garden, Rapidan at his side. They caught 


one glimpse of Smith, rounding a corner of 
the house, and Tipton shot at him. But 
Smith bore on, staggering at every step, 
and disappeared again. 

“*T spotted him out yonder, and told him 


to put ‘em up,” 
‘“He made a break for it and started s 
ing."’ He looked very curiously at Rap- 
idan, as though appraising him anew. 
‘It was Bill Smith, after all,’ he said. 

“I know. I brought him down a little 
while ago from the Blue Smokes. To my 
ranch. He got away there.”’ 

“Well, his getting-aways are about 
over,’ said Little Tip with a grunt. Yet 
they entered the patio warily. A curious 
little thing; there on the ground lay Bill 
Smith's hat. Just as a had seen it 
the first time he came here. But Smith 
himself was not in the patio. 

They found him at last, only when they 
had searched several of the rooms opening 
off the patio, and Bill Smith, corroding 
with venom, tried his best to kill them. 
But his shot went wild and Rapidan ran in 
on him, using his clubbed rifle to knock 
the weapon out of Smith's hand. 

They lifted him up to the bed and he lay 
there very quietly. 

“You asked for it, you know, Smith,” 
said Tipton with a shrug. 

Smith cursed him for a fool and de- 
manded a drink of whisky. Rapidan, 
glad enough to leave the room, went in 
search of it. He saw a terrified house ser- 
vant, peering out of an open door; but was 
greeted only by a scream as the door was 
slammed and bolted. And then he saw 
Vega and old Esteban hurrying in. 

“My father?’’ she asked anxiously. 

“All right,"’ he told her as heartily as he 
could. And added quietly, “He's not 
here; up, at my ranch, though I guess 
they'll all be along most any minute now. 
But Smith is here. He has been hurt; 


explained the — 


badly. He is asking for a drink— 
whisky—"’ 
"Esteban," said Vega sharply, “‘go 


bring some whisky. Quick. 

The old man went off as she bade him, 
though with obvious reluctance. And 
Vega insisted on going with Rapidan to the 
room where Smith was. 


IPTON by now, at Smith's request, 

had propped him up with a pillow and 
he saw them come in. His eyes, resting 
on Vega, burned malignantly. 

“You dirty greaser!’’ he snarled at her. 
And, coughing and slumping forward and 
heaving himself up again, he said thickl 
“I'm done for, see? Well, that ain't not 
ing to scare me. I always knew I'd stop 
lead sooner or later— Me, I'm Hefty Ger- 
lack, that’s what! And when Gerlack 
goes down, he goes down with plenty 
company— Where's that drink, damn 
you all?” 

Old Esteban brought it at last, but would 
not go near Smith with it. So Rapidan 
took it and held it to the parched “% and 


Smith guliped it down and got a fresh grip 
on himself. 
“I'm done for, huh, ty he asked 


curtly. “‘Well, I can tell. I'll be dead in 
an hour; maybe sooner. All right then; 
before I die I'll tell what I know and then 
I can shuffle off with the last laugh. 
Alarcon is the man—"’ 
Rapidan, seeing the look as of death in 
Vega s eyes, said swiftly: 
“No use going over all that, Smith. It 
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has all been told to us once before.”’ 

‘*Alarcon told it—and he lied. From 
start to finish he lied! Oho, thought he'd 
trick me, did he? Well he might of—if it 
hadn't been for Tipton here, damn him. 
Lied, yes I'll say he lied! And why? 
Said he killed Terril’s brother— I did that; 
I'll take credit for it, too; glad to, if you 
want to know! Just as I killed his other 
brother, down in Texas. 

‘*And old Alarcon would have said he 
did that, too; anything to keep me still- 
And why? Why, to try and hide some- 
thing worse, of course!"’ 

He fell back exhausted. Vega, caught 
up between hope and fear, ae it hard to 
speak. 

“Something worse? 
worse—than murder—"’ 


Can anything be 


She shuddered. Smith reared up, glaring 
at her. 
“Yes, worse! Worse for him— Lord 


High Alarcon! Remember how he burned 
up Molinar when he caught him playing 
he was somebody when he was only a low 
down barkeep? That was rich! Nearly 
made me bust laughing. And me knowing, 
all the time! Alarcon a blue blood? 

“He is nobody and nothing! Didn't I 
know him twenty years ago in South 
America? He's the son of a servant; a but- 
ler in somebody's fine home, and his 
father— There's his father, shaking, sick- 
looking! Old Esteban—majordomo 
father to the fine Don Luis Alarcon! And 
now you know why he paid me to keep my 
mouth shut!”’ 

Every eye turned to old Esteban. He 
stood before them, the picture of despair, 
his old hands wringing each other. 

Vega went to him. ‘‘Esteban—tell me 
The truth, Esteban. Tell me—"’ 

Her voice broke. She saw the truth in 
his eyes. 

‘‘Oh,"’ he cried out brokenly. ‘My son, 
my poor son!" Then he stiffened and said: 

‘But you will listen, all of you. There 
has never been a son like him, the best in 
all the world. When—he was a vaquero 
we were happy—one day he found gold, 
much gold; he ran to me. And he said, 
‘Now, father, we will have everything. 
We will be like the rich people you have 
always worked for." And he tried to make 
me live with him as his father—in all this 
splendor. And I could not. 

“Oh, I could not! I would not go with 
him and live thus unless he promised me to 
let me be what I had always been. And to 
keep me with him, he did it. And he has 
been so good, oh so good, Sefiores; you do 
not know.” 


HE tears spilled over from his eyes and 
ran unheeded down his wrinkled old 

Vega dropped her hands from his 
Old 


face. 
shoulder and looked at him wildly. 
Esteban—her grandfather! 

Rapidan heard all this in utter amaze- 
ment. So this was Don Luis’s secret! To 
hide this he was ready to die. Not only to 
die, but ready, even eager to stand before 
the world a self-confessed murderer—rather 
than have the world know that he was no 
true aristocrat. 

“Look out!"’ yelled Tipton, and fired 
out through the window as he shouted. 
A face had appeared there a moment, as 
evil as Smith's with rage and hate. Moli- 
nar’s face. And Molinar and Tipton fired 
at the same instant. 

Bill Smith fell back, dead; 
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BIG MONEY 
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HREE Chicago food experts have created a new 

kind of business in which any honest, indus- 
trious man or woman can make from $50 to $250 a 
week the easiest way you ever heard of. They have 
worked out a simple, complete and proven plan by 
which you can aot we - become the owner and 
operator of a big food business. No red- -tape—no 
delays—you open your own business and start making 
money the very first hour. 


A PLAN THAT WORKS LIKE 
MAGIC 


Part of the complete plan that will be sent you is a 
wonderful invention dem of the experts—a machine 
that cooks greaseless doughnuts by electricity. 
Everything you need to ome as much as $1,000 a 
month. 


A REMARKABLE NEW FOOD 


The greaseless doughnut is an entirely new food. Not 
a drop of oil or grease is used. It is a crispy, delicious, 
fragrant, appetizing doughnut cooked by electricity. 

More captivating than old-style doughnuts ever 
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were—rich as pie or cake—yet easily digested as 
bread. 

People literally fall over one another to buy these new 
dainties. That's why Minch made $3,000 in 3 months. 
Costopolis, Illinois, takes in $6 to $7 an hour in the 
evening. Mrs. Jane Statts, Chicago, becomes the 
owner of a big shop in less than 2 months. Druggists, 
bakers, department stores—men and women at 
home, or in tiny corners of floor space rented in shops 
—all kinds of people get into this amazing new busi- 
ness and immediately start to coin money. 


THE SECRET OF BIG MONEY 


There is not space here to tell you all the surprising 
facts. But if you will act promptly we will send you 
without obligation complete details of the plan 
through which many make enough money the first 
few days to pay for the machine—with profits up to 
$1,000 a month waiting for you. If you are interested 
in a steady income of $50 to $250 a week mail the 
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Follies Star 
Cuts Hosiery Bill in Half 


“Exasperating ‘runs’ were forcing me to 
discard pair after pair of expensive hose 
. «+ my hosiery bills were simply stagger- 





ing,” writes Ruth Etting, famous beauty 
of Ziegfeld Follies, “until I learned about 
NEVERUN. Now I wear the sheerest hose 


twice as long with no thought of runs or 
snags.” Thousands of women have solved 
the unavoidable expense of silk hosiery by 
simply treating each pair in this marvel- 
ous discovery “NEVERUN.” Just a single 
dip and even the most delicate hose be- 
comes instantly snagproof, runproof and 
fadeproof. The lustre is increased and 
wearing life doubled. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, send only $1.00 for Double 
Size Package enough to treat 12 pairs of 
hose and 2 suits of undies. Test it. Money 
refunded if not delighted. oy sales 
representative offer sent on requ 
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between the narrow, evileyes. And Molinar, 
when they found him, was dead likewise. 
They heard steps running down the hall. 
Before the rest, Rig hands hidden under a 
cloak, hurried Don Luis. At the open door 
he stopped, looking at them wildly 
Outside is Molinar—dead! Here is 
Smith—dead!"’ 
Yes,’’ said Rapidan, and turned away 
from him to hide the pity in his eyes 
A new look leaped up in Alarcon's eyes. 
Before he died—this Smith—did he 
talk?”’ 
Yes; he said that it was he who killed 
the two Terrils; that—"’ 
‘Yes, yes. But what else. Tell me, 
Sefior, for the love of God! What else?"’ 
Little Tipton, it would seem, though one 
who killed his man when that lay in the 
path of his duty, was a man of a big heart; 
further, a man of understanding. It was 
Little Tip who spoke up sharply: 
I think he had something else to say, 
Don Luis. But Molinar crept up and shot 
him dead before he could say more." 


CHANGE came over Don Luis Alarcon. 
A Smith was dead—and had not spoken! 

This Molinar,’'he said coolly, ‘though 
ic turns out he was a man of no birth, has 
at the least done one good it would appear 
Let us give him credit for that. My ia 
ter, | shall see you in a few moments 
Esteban, you will make these gentlemen at 
home? Sefior Law, a word with you alone, 
if you will so highly honor me.”’ 

He stood very erect, very sure of himself 
and of his destiny. With one of his stately 
bows, with a quiet, “You will permit me, 
Sefiores?’’ he left the room. And Law, ata 
nod from Tipton, hurried after him, taking 
i key out of his pocket as he went 

Rapidan took Vega’s hands in his, to 
lead her from the room 

Only we four know, Vega mia,’ he 
said quietly Tipton will never speak; 
you have seen that. He is pretty fine, I 
begin to think. Nor old Esteban; he would 
lie first. And you and I, Vega, we too will 
forget, will we not? It is for your father’s 
sake— 

Shall we—live a lie, Sefior?’’ she whis- 
pered 

Itc is not a lie with Alarcon—just a 
dream that he has dreamed,"’ he whispered 
back. “‘I can't altogether anderstand—but 
I can feel how it is with him. Nor must we 
break that dream for him—it would kill 
him. And it harms no one, Vega—he has 
dreamed nobly.”’ 

She lifted her eyes to him, eyes swim- 
ming with tears 

Your star, Sefior—she is named Vega— 
she is to fall 

Only to step to her true place!"’ he said 
happily 

Then there was a shout and here, coming 
down the hall with two hands out and a 
wonderful look upon his face, came one 
whom Vega had never seen, yet whom ap- 
parently Rapidan knew well. For he 
stopped as though turned to stone and at 
first could not find his voice 

Ben!"" he gasped at last. And, in a 
hushed voice, ‘*Walking!"’ 

Ben caught him by both hands 

Rapidan, old boy!"’ he cried joyously. 

Run to earth at last! Alive and— Oh, 
Rapidan!"’ 

And you—you have forgiven me, Ben?”’ 

Forgiven you? Don't bea fool! Forgive 
me first, will you, so we can get started 
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fair. And I've spent about a million of 
your money and—"’ 

Rapidan remembered Vega then. 

“My brother, Miss Alarcon. I told you 
of him. He—he is well now— You see? 
See how old Ben walks again! Say, that’s 
fine! Ben himself, just as good as new— 
and the slate wiped clean. Ben this is 
Vega; she's going to marry me— I haven't 
asked her yet, I haven't had a chance, there 
hasn't been time! You see— I've got to 
ask Don Luis first. And I say, Ben— 
Didn't I tell you, Vega, everything always 
came out all right in the end!"’ 

Ben began to laugh. Rapidan turned 
fiery red. Even Vega, though there was 
still no earth below for her to rest her feet 
on, was on the verge of nervous laughter. 
No one had ever seen Rapidan give way to 
excitement like this! 

Later Rapidan and Ben had a truly won- 
derful talk together in a quiet corner of the 
garden. And Vega and old Esteban, with- 
drawn from all others, wept together. 
For the first time in his life the old man, 
tempted beyond endurance by her arms 
about his neck, hugged her to his breast. 
‘Grandfather; dear papa-grande mio,"’ she 
wept into his ear. He started, and looked 
over his shoulder to the door. 

‘But no one must know, Sefiorita—’’ 

“Tam Vega—"’ 

‘Vega, my little one. In my heart I have 
always called you that: Vega, my little 
one.” 

‘Someone is coming!"’ and they sprang 
apart 

That evening, after many old questions 
had at last been answered, while Don Luis 
Alarcon, immaculate in fresh garments 
and very much his old-time lordship-of- 
the-manor was entertaining Reolden’s 
brother, Rapidan himself drew Vega out of 
the house and into the quiet star-lit garden. 
She went with him, thoughtful, her eyes 
on the ground 

“Lift up your head, Vega,"’ he urged 
her. ‘‘Look at the stars." 

“Can I ever really lift my head again, 
think you, Sefior?’’ she asked him very 
quietly. 

“Nonsense; of course you can,’ he 
laughed at her. And then, forced to match 
her seriousness if only for the moment: 
“Think, Vega; out of all these dark days 
we emerge with no harm done to any of us! 
Your father, you will always remember, 
has really done no harm to any man.” 

‘‘Oh,”’ she cried out at that, and her head 
did come up, if ever so little. “‘My 
father? But you do not really know him 
yet! He has been so good, so kind to every- 
one, Sefior! Do you remember those silly 
people, Agatha and Marlborough Bowen, 
whom I commanded that first day to go? 
They are there yet! My father has kept 
them for years. He is like that to all.” 

“I know. Then what is there to bear 
you down? He plays an innocent game 
after all, and plays it, God bless him, 
manfully!"’ 

“But, Sefior I—we are not what I 
thought—"’ 

“You are ashamed of old Esteban then!"’ 
he challenged her boldly. 

Her head came up in all reality now. 

“Ashamed of him? That darling, glori- 
ous old man? Sefior, 1am prgud! He, tog, 
is wonderful. He has a heart of gold 
and—"’ 

“You see!’ laughed Rapidan. 

Despite all intentions to the contrary 





Vega smiled. And smiled happily. For 
she was young and she was made for hap- 
piness—and so long as all this upheaval 
made no difference to Rapidan—and made 
no difference to her father—and made no 
difference to dear old Esteban, except to 
bring him close to her— Why, pray, 
should she not smile? 

They passed in their walk by an open 
window. Inside Don Luis and Ben walked 
up and down. It was the room of the an- 
cestors, and Don Luis was pointing them 
out, explaining, frank in his pride. Vega 
bit her lip and turned away. But Rapidan 
simply swept her up into his arms and held 
her very close to him. 

“T have heard all about you,”’ said Vega, 
her cheek against his coat, her voice 
—— faint and muffled. “‘Who you 
are—and what you are; of an old family, 
very great and very proud; of a name 
known all over the world— And I—"’ 

They were long in the garden; they spoke 
of many things but mostly of one Vega and 
a certain Rapidan. And when the moon 
rose and found them out, she could make 
but one shadow of the two. 

““Come,"’ said Rapidan when it grew 
late. “We're going in to your father, the 
two of us. I can’t sleep or eat until he 
says ‘Yes'—and you say ‘Yes’ again.” 

And when they stood before Don Luis, 
hand in hand, unmindful that Ben looked 
smilingly on, Don Luis regarded them with 
great benignity. He listened to Rapidan's 
quiet statement; he looked at his daughter's 
rosy face and smiled. 

“I have talked with your brother,’ he 
said to Rapidan. ‘‘From him I under- 
stand that you are, financially—"’ 

‘Bout seven millions left," chuckled 
Rapidan’s brother 

Don Luis waved his hand as at a matter 
which, after all, was of lesser moment than 
certain other matters. Though, as Rapidaa 
learned later on, Spanish Hacienda was 
mortgaged up to the hilt, what was that? 

‘No, money is not all,’’ went on Don 
Luis, serene in the grand manner. ‘‘But on 
all points I am now assured. Your family, 
I learn gladly, is one worthy to unite with 
that of Alarcon. Esteban, I think a bottle 
of the old burgundy?— Vega, my dear,”’ 
he chided her mildly, ““why do you 
laugh?” 

For at last, above all else, Vega's gaiety 
and happiness soared up triumphantly. 
Perhaps something of the — of eride 
was falling from her. Surely she was 
lifted up by love. 


HE ran to her father and threw her 

arms around him. 

“It is only that I am so happy, papa 
mio,’ she cold him, pulling his proud hea 
down to her. “‘And that I am so proud of 
you! And now I am gofmg with—with 
Esteban for the wine!" 

‘And I, too!"’ cried Rapidan. 

And the trio, old Esteban between them 
and hugged up by both of them once they 
were out of sight, went on their joyous 
errand. 

And Don Luis, a picture of complacency, 
looked up at the gilded ancestors which in 
turn locked down complacently on him. 
Ben, though he realized afterward that he 
must have been mistaken, thought that 
Don Luis Alarcon, regarding his favorite 
progenitor, had winked. 


THE END 
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Golf Pests and Pestees 


Continued from page 45 


can't bring himself to count as many as 
ten. There are exceptions, of course 

Perhaps the most perfect incident of golf 
honesty was observed at one of the Long 
Island courses during the Class D matches 
of a Ladies’ Tournament. 

Mrs. Doyle and Mrs. Evans drove off 
into the heavy rough. For a half hour, it 
seemed, they battled and chopped away, 
Mrs. Evans reaching the green first. 
Finally Mrs. Doyle's ball reached the 
smooth putting surface 

When both balls were within six inches 


of the cup, Mrs. Doyle turned to her 
opponent 
““‘How many do you lie, Mrs. Evans?’ 


she announced 
Mrs. Doyle complacently 
halve this in thirty- 


‘“Thirty-five,”’ 
“All right,” 
remarked, ‘“‘we 

six.”’ 


OULDN'T it be wonderful if men 
golfers were that frank! 

After years of study, your investigator 
is convinced that women are not nearly 
sO vain as men—even in their dress. We 
have never known a woman golfer to de- 
liberately or unintentionally miscount her 
score. 

In a recent test, of which the principals 
were ignorant, it took a he-golfer ten 
minutes longer to get himself rigged and 
dolled up for the match than the she-golfer 
who was to play with him. 

And that brings us to the golf pest who 
almost incites other players to mayhem 
or even murder. His habitat is every 
course in the United States and Canada. 

It is needless to ask if you, as a member 
of a foursome, ever came to a tee on a 
crowded day to find a young man and a 
young lady there waiting to 1 Frag Ahead 
of this lady and gent twosome is, perhaps, 
a foursome. They are well out of the 
danger range and still the handsome young 
man waits and waits and waits. 

Nine times out of ten neither he nor his 
lady companion could drive a ball 200 
yards on a bet. Still they will loiter 
around on the tee when the foursome is 
more than 300 yards away, the young man 
proudly indenting to his companion that 
he is afraid of driving into some player 
and hitting him—at 300 yards! 

Obviously the young man is trying to 
show off in the presence of the girl and she 
is quite willing to have it so. 

“Why don’t he go ahead and drive?’ 
grumbles some old timer. ‘He couldn't 
reach those fellows with a Winchester 
rifle.”’ 

Finally the young man tees up his ball, 
gets all set after a graceful practice swing, 
and then flubs the ball into a patch of tall 
grass. The young lady does likewise. 
They smile deprecatingly at such an odd 
occurrence and spend a half hour getting 
out to the fairway, all the while refusing 
to let the wearied foursome go through. 

There you have the world’s champion 
golf pest. He is even worse than the more 
ignorant player who gets on the wrong 
fairway and drives into you with a wooden 
club at a range of sixty yards. 

Next in line, for the brown derby of golf 
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pesting, is the fellow who vents his wrath 
for all his own bad shots on his caddy. 
Not so long ago we were standing on the 
tee of a very difficult hole at Coldstream 
In front, and to the right, is a fringe of 
trees. Beyond that, and out of sight of the 
tee, is a huge morass, extending over an 
acre of water, mud and weeds 

One player sliced his ball terribly. It 
curved around the trees and disappeared 
from view, probably in four feet of mud 
and water. 

‘“Boy!"" he snarled at the little caddy, 
‘do you know where that ball is?"’ 

The startled kid, in pop-eyed astonish- 
ment, bowed 

“All right,”’ 
drive another."’ 

It also disappeared. He turned again to 
the caddy. 

“It’s in the swamp, 
said. 

‘Then, why didn't you say so?’* stormed 
the golfer. ‘‘You're no good. Here's your 
money. Go back to the caddy master and 
tell him I sent you.’ 

Nobody spoke to that man for the rest 
of the day. They should never do so 

An amusing case is that of a distin- 
guished, retired army officer who is very 
sensitive about his game. Above all he 
hates to lose a ball. On this day he slapped 
his drive in the middle of a long stretch of 
rough grass from one to two feet deep. It 
looked smooth from a distance. We all 
went in search of the ball, a hopeless task. 

“I don't see why that boy can't find it,"’ 
complained the colonel. ‘‘It hit right here 
in the open.” 

The ‘‘open’’ was a half-acre stretch of 
tall, thick grass. 

‘“Why is it?’’ this same officer, ordinarily 
generous and good-natured, remarked to 
his caddy, ‘‘I seem to hit these shots better 
out of the rough than off the fairway?” 

‘I guess that's because you are used to 
decided the caddy without so much 
as a blink of his eye. 

The professionals, the amateur tourna- 
ment players and such like don’t get as 
much of a kick out of golf as old George P. 
Dubb. Neither are they bothered with the 
pests. When they play, the fairways are 
cleared and everybody, even to old Mr 
Dubb and Mr. Duffer, are on their Sunday 
behavior. 


“TH 


announced the driver, 


I think,’’ he 


sir, 


HAT'S why your investigator insists 

that they are not real golfers. Why, 
they don't even have to yell at a foursome 
that counts up its score on the green, and 
then each tries his putt over to see how he 
missed it. 

After all, though, the earnest business 
man who wants to get in a day's enjoy- 
ment needs the more protection against 
the golf pest. 

With his cooperation and the ideas 
herein suggested—don't forget that one 
about the trick telephone—much may be 
done in the near future toward building 
up of the Golf Listeners’ Protective As- 
sociation into a civic organization of 
genuine value. 


| “Like viewing the 
universe from a hill- 
top.’’—Toledo Times. 


“Done with _ skill, 
taste and ability.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


“A university in it- 
self."— Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. 


“The ONE book to 
read and know.’’— 
So =a Public 
‘*More dramatic than — 
| drama, more inter- 
| esting than fiction.”’ 
— Birmingham News. 
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[They looked at each other in the light 
of the furnace. Olsen's blond hair looked 
red. The black court plaster on his face 
seemed like holes in his skin 

Well,”’ he said, ‘‘you're boss 
lo you want me to do?”’ 

Going to act sensible, eh?” 

Sure.’ 

All right 
I know where they are 
the fires. They don't need much 
morning I'll help you. We 
started going about then."’ 

‘All right.” 

““L say, Swede, we can eat together about 
Johnson and I used 


What 


I'll ring the clocks because 
You look after 

Toward 
get them 


cwelve if you want 
ro. 

Sure 

They met at the door at midnight 

Got your lunch, Swede?"’ 

Sure." 

Johnson and I always eat up by the 
windows. It's cooler. Want to go up?” 

[They climbed the steel stairs 

That's a great breeze!"’ said Flannagan, 
holding his wet face toward the night 

It’s all right 


Me! of the lights were out and the 
rray houses slumbered in the moon 
light 
Kind of pretty 
than in the | amo a 
But Olsen was looking beyond the gray 
houses silent there in the moonlight. He 
saw only a little window in far off Norrk 
little bright with red 


now, ch? Looks better 


] ping a window 
yeraniums 
They spread their food on the flat 
»f the platform 
Want a piece of cheese, Swede? 


Nope 


Flannagan 


bars 


washed down a sandwich 
with cold coffee 
sce here, 


the matter with you anyway? 


What's 
What have 


Swede, he said 
I done to you?” 
Olsen looked up from his bread 
Never mind.”’ 
I got to know 
cant goon like this? 


Don't see we 
I got to know what 


you 


I done. Lf it's any thing I can fix I'll fix it.” 

Guess you know,” said Olsen 

[ don't. I swear I don't.”’ 

Didn't she tell you?”’ 

She?”’ 

You know who I mean.” 

See here, Swede, do you mean my 
wife?’ 


I mean Lena.”’ 
Flannagan put down his coffee bottle 
See here, you crazy Swede! What are 
you trying to say?” 
Nothing.”’ 
“What about Lena?” 
‘*You married her, didn't you?” 
‘Sure I married her. What about it?’ 
““Nothing.”’ 
Flannagan got to his feet 
If you don’t tell me,” 
break your crazy neck!’ 
All right.’ 
They looked at each other in the moon 
light 
Aren't you going to break it?” 


he said. ‘I'll 


said 
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Red Geraniums 


Continued from page 27 


Olsen, smiling happily at the very thought 

Flannagan’s foot tipped over the coffee 
bottle and it rolled under the railing 
They heard it tinkle on the cement far 
below. 

““Swede,”” he said, ‘*you're crazy.”’ 

“ALl right.” 

‘IT want to know what you know about 
my wife.”’ 

‘“Never mind.” 

“T tell you I want to know!" 

‘Find out. You could choke it out of 
me.” 

Flannagan laughed 


I got to punch the clocks. If you say 
anything boll obens Lena, Swede, ever, I'll 
kill you.” 

“All right." 


When Olsen went out in the morning the 


She stood 
with her 
palms on 
a broom 
and her 
chin on 
the backs 
of her 
hands 





gate tender looked at him and spoke. 

‘Any murders?”’ he said. 

“No 

“Didn't use the gun, ch?”’ 

‘I haven't got a gun.”’ 

‘What are you going to use?” 

“Nothing ' I'm not going to kill him 
He's going to kill me.” 

“What do you want to get yourself 
killed for, Swede?"’ 

A hopeful look came into Olsen's eyes. 

“He'd get twenty years,"’ he said. “‘He 
might even get life."’ 

That night they again ate their lunch on 
the platform. Flannagan sat with his back 
to the window and watched Olsen leaning 
against the railing. Olsen neyer raised his 
eyes. 

‘See here, Swede, this has got to stop."’ 

“What?” 

“You sitting there like that and never 













It’s got to stop, Swede.”’ 
“Getting afraid?"’ 


saying a word. 


“Qf what? 
meant last night about Lena.’ 
Olsen took a bite of bread. 

“You got a little red geranium in your 
window, haven't you?’’ he said. 

‘Sure. What about it?’’ 

“Lena likes it.” 

“Sure she likes it. Why shouldn't she?” 

“She liked red geraniums in Sweden, 
too,’” said Olsen 

“Did you know her in Sweden?” 

Sure.”’ 

‘“Whereabouts?”’ 

‘“Norrkjoping 
same town. 

“Know her long?”’ 

‘“We were kids together.”’ 

He ate placidly of the bread 

“Lena and I were going to get married. 
She moved to America with her father 
She was going to wait. I came as soon as 
I could.”’ 

Flannagan looked across the spread food. 

“She never told me, Swede.”’ 

“Lena would tell. You shouldn't have 
married her. She was waiting for me." 

“She didn’t tell me, Swede.”’ 

“IT guess she told. Lena was a good 
girl.” 

“Now see here, Swede 
through your crazy head 
me. Do you understand?’ 

‘All right.”’ 

“You don't believe me, do you?” 

“Nope.” 

“Hate me, don’t you?"’ 

“Sure.” 

“Want to kill me, don't you?” 

A look of fear came over Olsen's face 

‘“T wouldn't kill anything,"’ he said. ‘“‘I 
couldn't kill. You're going to kill me.” 

“Why do you want me to kill you?” 

“I don’t want to live. I can't be happy 
I got it all figured out. If you killed me 
you'd get twenty years. Then you couldn't 
be with Lena. Maybe you'd get life.’ 

“Listen, Swede. Get this idea into your 
head. I'll never kill you. I'll never even 
put out my hands on you.”’ 

“You'll have to if I hit you.” 

“You can't get killed getting knocked 
down, Swede. You only get hurt.” 

“You'll kill me some day.” 


C= picked up his tin pail and 
started down the stairs. ‘‘You will,”’ 
he said. 

One night while Flannagan was punch- 
ing the clocks Olsen went to the tool box 
and got a wrench. Then he climbed the 
stairs to the platform where they ate lunch. 
The railing was bolted to the slatted floor 
in sections. 

With the wrench he unscrewed the nuts 
which held the part he always leaned 
against when they ate. He tested it with 
his hands and it rocked perilously. When 
he leaned against it later he would pitch 
to the cement as the coffee bottle had. 

He smiled almost happily, descended the 
stairs, and put the ruts from the rail in the 
pocket of Flannagan’s coat which hung by 
the door. They would find them there 
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I want to know what you 


We both came from the 


You get this 
She didn’t tell 
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after he was dead and Flannagan would get 
twenty years. 

He got a shovel then and started on the 
fires. 

“You're putting on too much coal,’ 
Flannagan said when he came up. 

“All right.” 

He looked at Flannagan, the shovel in 
his hands. 

‘Suppose I hit you with this,”’ he said. 
‘I guess you'd do something to me then.” 

Flannagan grinned 

“If you hit me with that, Swede, you'd 
kill me. You don’t want to do that, 
do you?” 

Olsen dropped the shovel as though it 
had burned him. 

“I couldn't do that,” 
wouldn't be right." 

‘*You got queer ideas, Swede. Can't you 
get it into your head that what I told you 


he said. ‘That 


is true? Lena never told me. I didn't 
know about you. Don't believe me?”’ 
‘“Nope.”’ 


Flannagan sighed 


“‘What's the use2?”’ he said. ‘You're 
crazy, Swede. Let's eat.” 

They reached the bench by the door 
where they always left their lunches. 
Flannagan spat in disgust. 

“I forgot my lunch pail,’’ he said. “‘I 


remember now Lena had it ready on the 
table, but I left in a hurry and forgot it. 
Got enough for two, Swede?” 

‘Sure,’ said Olsen. “‘I got lots of onion 
sandwiches.” 

“Going to give me some?” 

“Sure. I couldn't see no one go hun 
gry.” 

Flannagan grinned. 

‘*Hate me, Swede?" 


**Sure."’ 

“You're crazy.”” 

“*Maybe.”” 

They turned toward the stairs when 


there was a movement in the open door- 
way. Standing against the night, a lunch 
pail in her hands, was a woman. She had 
her yellow hair wrapped in a braid about 
her head, and her pale face glowed in the 
light of the furnaces. 

“T brought you your lunch,” 
to Flannagan. 

Olsen was standing with his feet apart, 
his hands trembling, his mouth open. 

“*Lena.”’ 


she said 


HE looked at him and a smile came into 

her placid blue eyes 

“Hello, Oliie.”’ 

‘See here,’’ said Flannagan, ‘‘it’s time 
we had a showdown. Swede here says he 
came all the way from Norrkjoping or 
somewhere to find you, and—"’ 

“To find me?”’ she said. “‘Why?"’ 

“You were my girl, Lena," said Olsen 

‘Sure I was your girl. But I didn’t have 
to stay your girl, di 

“You promised you'd wait.”’ 

““T waited a year. You didn’t show up, 
so I got married. A girl can’t wait all her 
life, can she? She might never get herself 
a man. 

“You knew I couldn't come in a year, 
Lena.”’ 

‘*Well, I waited a year.” 

“T loved you, Lena. Remember how we 
used to we up the mountain nights and 
look down at the lights in Nortkjonine? 
When’ you left I went up there alone every 
night. I was thinking of you, Lena. You 
promised you'd wait.” 
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A girl can’t wait all her life,’ she said. 
Flannagan had been standing watching 
them in the dimness, his big hands on his 
hips. Now he spat on the cement and took 
a step toward his wife 

Lena,”’ he said, “I want you to tell 
Swede you never told me you were waiting 
for him. He thinks I took you away from 
him. He's crazy on the idea.”’ 

Sure I never told,"’ she said. “‘A girl 
can't tell about all the men she’s known 
She'd never get a man to marry her if she 
did - 


Olsen's eyes were wide. 


OU never told, Lena? You never 
told him about me?” 


No,”’ she said 

See, Swede?’’ said Flannagan. ‘‘I been 
telling you the truth all along. Maybe you 
won't be crazy no more now. Forget all 
about it, Swede. You and I can be friends 
yet. Let's all go up on the platform where 
it's cool and have a bite to eat.”’ 

Flannagan and Lena started for the iron 
stairs. Olsen stood still, his face expres- 
sionless 

Let’s eat down here tonight, Flanna- 
gan. I got to think.” 

Don't be crazy, Swede. It’s hot here 
Come on up.” 

[ got to think. Don't go up, Flanna- 
gan. 

You're crazy. Come on.”’ 

Flannagan and Lena went up the stairs. 
Olsen looked at the coat hanging on a nail 
by the door. He could see the little bulge 
in the pocket where the nuts were. He 
glanced far above him into the dark where 
the railing hung merely by its weight 

He heard Flannagan's heavy shoes on 
the steel stairs. Then he followed, his 
hand on the rail all the way, looking down 
at the furnaces below. With his eyes he 
marked the spot where the bottle of coffee 
had hit when it fell 

On the steps above, Flannagan said to 
Lena, “It’s a long way up, but the breeze 
is worth it 


He looked back. Olsen was standing 
with his hands gripping the steel banister, 
looking down. 

“Coming, Swede?” 

“Sure.”’ 

Olsen tore his eyes from the floor below. 
The red of the furnaces in the dark was the 
red of geraniums. Above him on the stairs 
he could see the white of Lena's dress, and 
he could hear her little heels tapping up- 
ward on the steel. 

Suppose—suppose Lena went over the 
rail! That would take her out of Flanna- 
gan's life! That would pay her for the way 
she had treated him! His heart beat faster 
atthethought. He could picture her white 
plumpness pitching down through the red 
darkness 

They reached the platform. Flannagan 
went to the window and took a deep 
breath 

“That air’s great! Try it, Lena. Try it, 
Swede.”’ 

They stood at his side and peered out 
over the city 

‘There's a light in the house," said 
Flannagan. ‘You left a light in the house, 
Lena.”’ 


ROM a distance they heard a tower 
clock. 

“Twelve o'clock. It’s still tonight 
You can't usually hear that. Let's eat.” 

‘Sure,’ said Olsen. But he turned back 
to the window for another look. ‘‘It’s 
pretty tonight. I've seen Norrkjoping 
look like that when the moon shone 
Remember, Lena, how the little lights 
came out in the valley in the dark?"’ 

He turned and saw Lena standing with 
her back against the rail, a black silhouette 
against the dark red glow from below 
A black silhouette against red—the color 
of red geraniums. Her hands were 
stretched out along the rail on either side, 
and her hair caught the light and made an 
aureole about her face. 

“Lena!” 

There was a look of terror that was al- 
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most one of happiness on the Swede’s face. 

‘What's the matter, Ollie?"’ 

‘““Good-by, Lena! . . . Good-by!"’ 

Flannagan’s big hand closed over Lena's 
arm. 

“Come away, Lena,” he said. He drew 
her over to the window and then turned to 
Olsen. 

‘“Swede,”’ he said} “‘I saw you take those 
nuts off of there tonight. And I saw you 
put them in my pocket. I thought at first 
you meant to push me over. Then I knew 
you meant to go over yourself. 

“Now get this into your crazy head. 
Lena married me, and she’s happy. You 
don’t want to make her unhappy. If she'd 
wanted you she'd waited. She wanted me. 
Now forget it. Sit down here by the win- 
dow and eat your lunch.” 

Olsen looked down through the black- 
ness at the furnaces. 

He shuddered and stepped farther from 
the railing. 

“*Sure,"’ he said. 

They sat with their backs to the window. 

‘“Want a piece of cheese, Swede?"’ 

Olsen looked up from his onion sand- 
wich. 

“Sure.” 

Flannagan laughed. 

“You're crazy, Swede.”’ 

““Maybe.”’ 

Presently Olsen wiped his mouth and got 
to his feet. 

There was a sandwich left and he care- 
fully repacked it in the pail. Then he 
looked at Flannagan, the moonlight across 
his face. 

‘““Good-by, Flannagan,”’ he said. 

“Where you going, Swede?” 


" O NORRKJOPING, " said Olsen, *‘no 
Irishman will get Lena's sister. I 
bring her back with me.”’ 

Without a look at Lena he started to- 
ward the stairs. He carefully avoided the 
railing, and they heard his steps fainter 
and fainter on the steel until there was 
silence. 


The Autobiography of O.O. McIntyre 


years, incidentally, she has been my wife 

I did not want to go to Cincinnati and 
moreover I did not want to go to school 
But, in the end, it was Maybelle Hope 
Small who persuaded me, and a week later 
my father returned to Missouri, and the 
following weck I bade farewell to The 
Journal, my grandma, and my “‘girl,’’ and 
set off for Cincinnati and the new ad 
venture 


M’ FATHER arranged so my sister 
could be with me in Cincinnati and 
we boarded with some old friends of the 
tamily on West Seventh Street. It was my 
first time living in a city, and, to this day, 
Cincinnati holds for me more of mystery 
and romance than all of New York, Lon- 
don and Paris. That is usually the way 
with the country boy's “‘first city 

Again | was no great shucks at school 
The commercial course required six months 
but at the end of a year I was still there 
without a diploma ‘I did, however, learn 
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Continued from page 31 


to use a typewriter expertly which has 
stood me in good stea I got nothing 
else out of my schooling of any practical 
value 


HESE were .the days of Boss Cox's 
reign in Cincinnati The town was 
wide open with its famous Over-the-Rhine 
district—wine houses, beer concert halls, 
and gambling parlors. It was a phase of 
life that from the sidelines interested me 
more than book-keeping and stenography, 
but was a bad place for a youth with no 
parental restraint 
Then my father sent me a railroad ticket. 
He never addressed me directly, but, 
through my sister, I learned she was to 
return to Gallipolis and that I was to 
come to Plattsburg and try my hand at the 
hotel business 
Eventually my father hoped to have me 
succeed him. I had no capacity or in- 
clination for it. I had no sentimental at- 
tachment for Plattsburg, save for Aunt 


Betty and my father, and I wanted to re- 
main in Cincinnati and become a news- 
paperman. Or go back to Gallipolis. 

lathe end I went to Plattsburg. On that 
long and lonely ride to Missourt, I had the 
first realization that I had already become 
what the world knows as a failure. Noth- 
ing is so utterly blighting to a young man. 
It inspired the only thought of suicide I 
ever fad The only thing encouraging 
about my life were the letters, in a firm 
round hand, from Maybelle Hope Small. 
She, for no reason at all, had a little faith 
in me but it was wavering, no doubt. 


LATTSBURG'S attitude was not such 

to enliven my spirits. My father was 
popular and I sensed the feeling among the 
townspeople, as well as my relatives, that 
he had done ail he could and that I showed 
no promise whatever of fulfilling his hopes. 
There were many who actually snub 
me. I was the proverbial small town 
black sheep. 
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He put me to work as the clerk at $5 a 
week and my board and clothes. I was of 
no value whatever. He arose at sun up, 
did his marketing, helped the porter sweep 
up the office and sidewalk, met the incom- 
ing guests and such and I usually arose at 
noon and sat around the hotel office doing 
nothing. In five months’ time I do not 
suppose we exchanged a half dozen words. 
His disappointment in me, however, was 
rankling. 


OST of my time was spent around on 
Water Street in the saloons drinking 
nickel beers, playing cards and calling on 
the village girls in the evening. At the end 
of five months my salary stopped. A silent 
battle had sprung up between me and my 
father. I kept out of his sight as much as 
possible and continued my village carous- 
ing 
One night I came home after midnight 
a little tipsy. All lights went out in the 
town at twelve o'clock. Stumbling 
through the dark hallway, I heard my 
father call: ‘Son, I want to talk to you.”’ 
[ went into his room. He lighted a lamp 
and sat on the side of the bed in his night 
clothes—his gray shock of hair was tou- 
seled and his expression one of a sore- 
footed bear. He fad spent many sleepless 
nights in his anxiety for me. 
“You have disappointed me,”’ he said, 
‘‘and I want you to clear out of this town 
by tomorrow night.’’ And he fairly flung 
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What's Right in Formal Clothes 


Continued from page 69 


rounded or full face. It would not be in 
character and would probably look any- 
thing but what its intention suggests. 

The shape of the collar is very important. 
The tabs or wings should be wide enough 
so that the outer plane lines of the face 
should carry on to the outer edge of the 
wings of the collar. Otherwise, if the col- 
lar has small wings, and the lines run up- 
ward inside the outside plane lines of the 
face, the face will look heavy and the col- 
lar dinky and uncomfortable. The far turn 
on the wing also gives more room for the 
neck and does not cut and stab 

Correct dress also insists upon the use of 
the Inverness or Chesterfield coat for use 
with the dress suit. The silk beaver topper 
is also a necessity. However, the opera it 
f dull silk is used extensively now for 
the opera, theater or public gatherings. 


T HAS a decided advantage over the silk 
beaver in that it folds up conveniently 
into a flat shape, has no silk to ruffle or 
spoil, and in its quiet simplicity looks 
every inch the aristocrat. It is a beautiful 
hat and certainly should lend distinction to 
any man 
The Tux, as it is affectionately abbrevi- 
ated these days, certainly comes in for a 
lot of punishment. It serves as a sponge for 
poisonous bootleg, entrée to high-hat night 
clubs, and pinch-hits without complaint 
for its more auspicious brother, the dress 
suit. There isn’t any doubt about its all 
around ability to do its stuff or stand up to 
every indignity and occasion which are 
thrust upon it. 
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a $20 bill at my feet. I walked away 
without picking it up although I hadn't 
a penny. 


HE next morning I borrowed some | 

money and sent off ten telegrams to 
various newspapers—newspapers picked at 
random from a newspaper directory—ask- 
ing for a job as a reporter and a quick re- 
ply collect. Along in the late afternoon, 
I received a reply from the proprietor of 
the Dayton, Ohio, Herald, saying: 

“Can place you at $12 a week if you 
come at once.”’ 

That evening I packed my few cline 
ings and left the hotel. I did not say go 
by to my father. I wanted to but was too 
ashamed, and this further widened the 
breach between us. That night I stayed at 
the home of a friend, and the next morning 
early drove to Lathrop, a neighboring 
junction, and boarded a train for Dayton, 
Ohio, with a railroad ticket and $7 in 
borrowed money in my pocket. I hoped 
never to see Plattsburg again. 


But the trip to Dayton turned out to be 
a great disappointment. Until one day, 
given a trial reporting job, he came through 
with a ‘‘scoop.’’ That was the start. Just 
how he moved on up the line, making the 
friendships of men who have since become the 
most prominent literary men in the country, 
will come to you in next month’ s instalment. 


Peak lapels in the Tux are the correct 
thing. I should advise satin facing on the 
lapels unless, as I have stated, the com- 

lexion of the wearer is colorful and his 
fair attractive. In this case he can use 
the dull richness of the more somber silk 
facing. 

I do not believe in a long jacket. Anat- 
omy does not change. Only people's ideas 
and whims. Regardless of the fads and 
fancies of a sawdust parade the natural 
length of a jacket, to arrive at proper bal- 
ance, is at the base of the seat of the 
trousers. The eye accepts a change of style, 
and as time goes on, gets accustomed to it. 
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| shabby rented house that is costing you 


HE figure of a man is the same now as 

always, and a jacket which reaches 
below his seat looks like an abbreviated 
top coat or father’s cast-off. If it is too 
short, the jacket looks like an attempt to 
crawl into little Willie's clothes. 

The high-rise trousers, with pleats, are | 
the proper form of tailoring now. This | 
permits the use of the double-breasted 
waistcoat with its straight-cut bottom. | 

I do not advise the use of a belt with 
either the Tux, dress suit, or formal day 
dress. Braces should be worn in order to 
get a proper hang to the trousers. The 
waistcoat fits more smoothly without any 
more bulk at the waist than the trousers 
supply. It is very desirable to create as 
much slimness at the waist as possible. 

The width of the peak lapel on the Tux 
should not extend too far toward the 
shoulder. Too much lapel creates the 
illusion of less width to the shoulders. 
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Rope shoulders create a military erect- 
ness to the figure and, of course, where the 
silhouette is so important, any use of out- 
side line that smartens what might be 
a dull, drab, commonplace bit of obscurity, 
is the thing to do 


ET broad shoulders. See that they 
look square. Never mind how the 

tailor gets a good result. If he knows his 
business he will produce results 

The waist line of a man’s jacket should 
not fit him high under the arms and then 
swell over the hips like a jazz creation 
The mistake commonly made is in confus 
ing a narrow cut at the hips, reducing 
gracefully and easily from the broad 
shoulders to the bottom of the jacket, and 
one with a high waist line fitting corset 
like in the back and waist, and sloping in 
a girlish fullness over the hips to the bot 
tom of the jacket 

The distinction is easily seen when the 
two kinds of jackets are placed side by 
side. The layman, however, does not see 
these differences so readily, as he has so 
much else to worry about besides clothes 

The jacket should trim away smoothly 
from the bottom of the lapel in an easy 
sweeping arc around to the end of the jac 
ket without any freak or foolish corners or 
rounded angles in the front 

The trousers, like that of the dress suit, 
should be full in width, narrowing toward 
the shoes. As I have already said, con 
sider the size of your shoes and your height 
If your shoe is a nine and you reach about 
five feet and ten inches, an eighteen inch 
bottom should be about a good width 

The single stripe of silk or braid is the 
thing for the Tux, not the double use of 
braid as suggested for the dress suit 

The Tux calls for a Chesterfield coat, 
but, if you wish, an oxford gray in plain 
material or navy blue with a derby or 
black Homberg will cover the ground well 


enough. Remember the Tux is not a for- 


A 


his old ship had fallen evidently pained 
him as deeply as the insults flung at his 
own head 
They don't take no care of her,”’ he 

muttered huskily, ‘but she’s a good ship.’ 
And he moved away from Charley's side 
and went down the ladder 

At the window of the chart-room stood 
Valentine eyeing Regan with such hate in 
his stare that Charley felt a shiver prickle 
down his spine 

It was not until several hours later that 
Charley caught Red alone in his room 
Good Lord,’’ he burst out, ‘‘the skipper 
hates this man Regan! Every time he 
looks at him, he gets the shakes. What's 
it all about?” 


RY? acted like a man cornered. ‘‘Why, 
I dunno, Charley. I dunno I got the 
right to tell. It came to me a dead secret 
Anyhow, I only made a guess on what hap- 
pened. I suppose I was right, because the 
steward made the same guess."’ 

He sat down and fussed with his pipe. 

“Charley, that wife of Regan’s was the 
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mal thing considered in its strictest sense. 

The socks for both the dress suit and 
Tux should be of black. Plain black silk 
is always in good taste. With the dress 
suit it is permissible to use a clock in either 
white or black. In the case of the Tux, if a 
white waistcoat is used a white clock may 
be used also 

If, however, the waistcoat is black then 
it is better form to use solid black or black 
with a black clock. It is also correct to 
use a fine black-ribbed woolen hose, 
clocked or plain in the same manner as the 
silk 

The formal day clothes or cutaway is a 
type of tailoring glorified mainly at wed- 
dings. The jacket is cut both with a peak 
lapel and a notch lapel. My article in the 
November issue will give you the reasons 
for the use of different lapels 

Where the peak lapel is used, the jacket 
is tailored without any binding on the 
edges In the case ot the notch lapel, 
braid is used in binding the edges. One of 
the reasons for this is that a notch lapel is 
not as dressy, and needs the added touch of 
the braid to bring it up to point, where it 
is not confused with the every-day jacket 

For weddings the white waistcoat is 
worn either in single- or double-breasted 
cut. The same rules of illusion apply to 
this ensemble as I have applied to the dress 
suit or Tux. Illusion plays the same tricks. 

The Ascot cravat; the more formal type, is 
the smart thing to wear. For less formal 
events the four-in-hand is quite all right. 
I should advise the use of a geometric pat- 
tern in white and black, and not a striped 
cravat, since repeating the stripes used so 
generously in the trousers, is not the best 
form. The wing collar, of course, should 
be used. Where there is less need for for- 
mality, however, the turn-over and four- 
in-hand are apropos 

White spats are proper where the white 
waistcoat is used and likewise, where the 
occasion is less formal, and the gray or 
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black waistcoat is used, the gray spats are 
correct. 

Wide trousers, high in the rise and 
pleated, are correct with stripes of a lighter 
gtay than the base color. 

The silk beaver topper is proper where 
the occasion is very formal and where the 
derby or black Homberg are not used. 

Black shoes of French calf or gun metal 
in simple pattern are correct. No needless 
perforations or fancy stitching are in good 
taste in the shoes. Oxfords or shoes are 
equally correct. 


HERE is a semi-formal suit consisting 

of a short jacket of oxford gray, waist- 
coat to match, or separate gray waistcoat, 
and the gray striped trousers. The shirt 
and collar are white, of course. The collar 
should be a turn-over and a four-in-hand 
cravat used. 

A geometric pattern of black and white is 
very smart. However, it is permissible to 
use a plum-colored cravat in a solid color 
This is advisable where the user does not 

yssess enough natural color to carry the 
black and white 

Human nature has its own sense of 
humor. I have often wondered at the logic 
of some of us. At any first night, a man 
will pay a pirate’s price for seats at an 
indifferent show—brag about it—swear 
like a sailor when he puts the buttons in 
his shirt, if they are obstinate, climb into 
his dress suit with relish and anticipation, 
and for the regular run of a show, if he is 
asked to go, he will wear his business 
clothes without even changing his collar 
kick like a crab at the way the burglars on 
Broadway charge for seats, and vow it cer- 
tainly will be his last time out. 


Address any questions you may have 
to Mr. Webb, Y The New McClure's, New 
York City, enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope for reply. 


Man and His Ship 


Continued from page 43 


sort that sets a young fellow on fire. She 
was the root of the whole trouble."’ 


| apenand wife, ch?’’ Charley dropped 
upon the settee 

‘I dunno where Regan got such a wife,” 
Red said almost resentfully. “‘She wasn't 
half as old as he was. One of those slim 
dark little affairs. Vain as a peacock. 
Charley, with a wife like that a man’s 
kept crazy with jealousy. Regan was, 
anyhow. Valentine—see, he wasn't over 
twenty-three then—damn handsome kid 
he was, too. You wouldn't think it to 
look at him now. Val went crazy about 
her. She led him on. Then Regan saw ‘em 
makin’ eyes at each other.”’ 

“Did he warn Valentine to lay off?"’ 

“I dunno about that, but one night a 
rumor run through the ship that there'd 
been some sort of run-in between the skip- 
per and Val. In the mogiin’, we saw no- 
tices plastered in the alleyways sayin’ as 
how the first mate had been removed from 
duty and locked up for insubordination 
but everybody knew it had something to 


do with the skipper's wife. Nobody knew 
what.” 

‘Did Regan really have him locked up?"’ 

“Sure. Ina room back here on the alley- 
way next to mine. Twice a day, Regan 
would come to the door with a messboy, 
have some food passed in, lock the door 
up and walk off, without even a word to 
Valentine. In the night I could hear Val 
walkin’ up and down, up and down, cussin’ 
and sometimes almost cryin’. 

“Regan kept him locked up there two 
weeks, till we reached Montevideo. Then 
he unlocks the door and tells Val to get to 
hell off the ship. Ic’n remember. Valen- 
tine down_on the wharf lookin’ up at the 
skipper, shakin’ his fist and sayin’, ‘I'll 
get square with you some day, damn you!’ 


s HAT might have been the last of it, 

but it wasn't.’’ Red glanced uneasily 
at the door as if he ual that Regan or 
Valentine might pop in without warning. 
“I knew the steward pretty well,’’ he 
went on in a low voice, ‘‘and on the trip 
home he spilled the beans. One day he 
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tells me as a dead secret that on the night 
of the fracas between the skipper and 
Valentine, the girl had slid a note into his 
hand and asked him to slip it to Valentine. 
The steward had a kind of suspicion of 
what the note was about, particularly as 
it was thick weather and everybody knew 
the captain would be on the bridge all 
night. 

‘So he hangs around up in the passage- 
way for'ard. About two bells Valentine 
comes stealin’ out of his room, goes up the 
inside stairs and taps on the captain's door. 
He taps once soft, then again, then again, 
then calls the girl's name. But the door 
don’t open, and just then Regan runs down 
the stairs from the chart-room. 

‘“Maybe he heard Val at the door. Or 
maybe it just happened. The steward 
wasn't sure. Anyhow Regan catches Val 
there at his door, callin’ his wife by name. 
The steward hears a terrific rumpus, scuf- 
flin’ and cussin’, and the next mornin’ as 
I said we found Valentine locked up back 
here on the alleyway.” 

“Do you think—" 

“Charley, I dopes it out just exactly as 
the steward did. The girl had wrote Val- 


entine a note askin’ him to come up to the | 


cabin at two bells when the coast would 
be clear. Val was out of his head and he'd 
gone. She'd put a shot of nitro in his 
veins. 


‘*Then when he knocked, she was scared | 


to open the door and the skipper came 
down and caught him. Afterward, of 
course, she’s naturally scared to admit 
what she'd done. Probably she'd swear 
she didn't know who had been knockin’.”’ 

‘And probably Valentine thought Regan 
had put her up to writing the letter just to 
trap him!" 

*“Sure!"’ 

‘“Maybe Regan did.” 

“Oh, no, Charley. Not him. Regan 
wouldn't pull a dirty trick like that. He's 
hard, but he’s square.”’ 

**But if Valentine thinks he did, no won- 
der he hates him! Say, I wonder if Regan 
ever found out that his wife wrote Valen- 
tine that letter?” 

‘That wouldn't make much difference 
with him. Valentine was tryin’ to have a 
rendyvous with his wife at two bells, and 
he caught him at it. That was enough.” 

“What become of the wife, I wonder? 
She probably ditched him long ago. What 
was her name?”’ 

‘Name? I dunno. By Alec, Regan must 
have been through some tough luck since 
then. Why, I didn’t know him at first! 
And he don’t remember me."’ 

“Maybe that wife of his led him a 
dance."” 

“Yuh, that’s right. Here he is down to 
a mate's job. Think of him comin’ aboard 
his old ship and findin’ Valentine the 
master of her!"’ 

“Looks as if Valentine was going to 
take his revenge by just pestering Regan.” 

‘Maybe his idea is to pester him into 
making a pass at him, and then throw him 
into irons. 


AY, I'd hate to have Regan make a 
pass at me!’ 

“Yuh, that’s right. Still, Valentine 
might—of course, it's a damn serious thing 
for a man as old as Regan to be hauled up 
for striking his captain. But if Valentine 
pushes him too far, Regan will forget that 
—and then, watch out!”’ 
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As Charley tramped the bridge on his 
night watch, he conjured up very sharply 
that scene which Red had painted 

Well, now it was up to Valentine 
Would he do what Red suggested—taunt 
Regan into making a pass at him and then 
throw him into trons? 

The following morning, Regan took his 
observation with Charley's sextant. His 
own did not reappear After that job 
was‘done, Regan approached Valentine 
who had come up into the chart-room and 
asked what were the orders for the day 
This was usual procedure for the mate 
each morning 

Good God, Mr Regan,’ 
haven't you ever been to sea 


Valentine ex 


plod d, 

before? I wouldn't guess it. Don't you 
know what a first mate's duties are? Take 
care of the ship! That's your job Attend 
to it and don't worry me!’ 

\ little later Charley observed that 
Regan had set a gang of men to work paint 
ing the forward deck-house It truly 
needed paint The original white had 


become a dingy gray straked with rust 
When the men had been at work perhaps 
half an hour, Valentine suddenly appeared 
on the bridge deck 
Hey, what's this for?’ he shouted 
Where's Regan? 
Regan came slowly up the ladder 
Did I order you to do any painting?” 
No, sir, but you told me to go ahead 
and take care of the ship. This is certainly 
necessary 
I'm the judge of that, Mr. Regan! 
There isn't going to be any painting on 
this ship. The owners won't stand for it 
and the old tub isn't worth it 
But, cap'n, the paint is in the store 
room and we've got the labor 
Don't give me any back-talk, 
Stop this painting! 
But, cap'n, at least you'll let me finish 
the first coat 
No, no! Stop this instant!’ Valentine 
stormed Put that paint back in the 
storeroom! 
The men 
brushes 
Regan stood gazing miserably at the 
wall of the deck-house Splotched here 
ind there with irregular areas of new 
paint on top of the old, it looked worse 
than before—if that was possible 
Valentine saw Regan's misery and 
plainly delighted in his triumph 


Regan! 


gathered up their buckets and 


Charley, who stood by the wheel, 
glanced away There was something 
ilmost indecent in the unveiled satisfac 


tion in the skipper’s face. But the fright 
ening and fascinating Lac sag se. of the 
scene made him look again. Regan stood 
with his great cea hands swaying 
slightly, his bronze face set in profound 
furrows, his lips moving. Again he strug 
gled to speak, to utter something impor 
tant, that was clear 


AP'N,”’ the words came in a hoarse 
quaver, ‘‘can I have a word with 
you? 

“What about?’ 
“Ship business?”’ 

‘No, sir.”’ 

‘| have nothing to hear from you or to 
Say to you outside of ship business, Mr 
Regan!" Valentine swung round and 
slammed the door of his room after him 

Each day saw at least one scene like that. 
Each encounter rushed toward a murderous 
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Valentine. 


snapped 


climax and then by Regan’s self-control 
sheered away from ies 

Valentine too clearly saw that this ship 

Regan’'s old ship which he loved—was 
the mate's vulnerable point and he took 
vicious pleasure in casting scorn and ridi- 
cule upon that love. 

‘““How long can he stand it?’’ Charley 
asked Red one night in the chief's room 
“Every minute I think he’s going to ex- 
plode. Some minute he will. He'll grab 
Valentine by the gullet, give him one 
squeeze, toss him over the rail, and then 
Charley's eyes gleamed 


ONDER if Regan has any idea that 
Valentine thinks he played a trick 
on him with that letter?"’ 

**Maybe he does and wants to set Valen- 
tine straight. But Valentine won't listeti. 
He wants to stew in his own hate.” 

When Regan was not on duty on the 
bridge, he busied himself incessantly about 
the ship—cleaning here, repairing there 
little furbishments and improvements 
which he usually succeeded in keeping 
from Valentine's notice. He traversed the 
decks in intense preoccupation 

There was a dignity about the old man 
that inspired respect among the crew 
despite his queernesses and the insults 
which the skipper hurled at him day and 
night. Rarely did he rest, rarely was he 
to be found alone in his room, but one 
rainy afternoon, when the Pocantico was 
laboring against head seas south of the 
Azores, Charley did find him there. 

Regan sat brooding over an old letter, 

letter that must have been reread many 
times, for it was soiled and tattered. 

On his table lay the objects Charley had 
seen there before—the sextant in its worn 
case, the pilot book, the photographs. 

Come in,"’ said Regan Sit down." 

He shoved the letter he had been reading 
into the drawer of the table. 

One of the photographs was of a ship 
at anchor in a harbor abe with palm- 
trees—this ship, no doubt. Another, a 
group of people in tropical garb. Another, 
a slender ark girl standing at a ship's rail. 
That must be the girl 

Charley felt a tremor. He wanted in- 
tensely to study the picture more closely. 
He wanted to ask Regan who that was, to 
set him speaking of himself and his life 
and his tragedy. But Charley could not 
find words. He felt a painful embarrass- 
ment 

“Te’s a wet afternoon,” 
lessly 

Aye, it is that.” 

Regan stirred uneasily. He glanced at 
the things on the table, his treasures. 
Charley felt that Regan too had an impulse 
to speak, but that a wall of pride held 
him silent 

‘It’s an unhappy voyage we're having,” 
Regan sighed ‘It’s hard And then, 
on the verge of crucial words, he could 
Say no more 

“It is hard,"’ Charley agreed. He 
wanted to burst out with something 
passionate sympathy with Regan, denun- 
ciation of Valentine as a contemptible 
bully, but this very tortured silence of 
Regan which said so much yet withheld so 
much abashed him. 

Regan’s hand fumbled across the table. 
He fondled the sextant case, the old pilot 
book, and then his thick clumsy fingers 
touched the photograph of the girl. As 


he said help- 


he gazed at her, Charley saw the old mate's 
eyes flinch with suffering. 

‘A man,"’ he muttered slowly, 
live a life to-know how to live it. 
if I only—"’ 

““Regan!"’ 
sageway. 

“Yes, sir!’ Regan leaped up and hurried 
outside; and that was the nearest he ever 
came to speaking out his heart. 

Conticually, as the ship forged east- 
ward, Valentine's bedevilment of Regan 
grew more savage, as if he was harried by 
a greater and greater need of paying off 
his ancient wrong. The whoie ship lived 
on a raw edge. How long before Regan 
lets go? That question was in every mouth. 

The night after the Pocantico passed 
Gibraltar, Charley found Regan on the 
bridge standing in the port wing-house 
brooding into the darkness. A moment or 
two later, the wheelsman stroked the bell, 
the lookout on the forecastle head stroked 
his bell in answer, and his cry came through 
the night: “‘Alls well, light’s burning 
clear!" 

Regan walked back to the wheel. “‘The 
course is eighty-nine, Mr. Clark,”’ he said 

‘‘Eighty-nine,’’ Charley repeated 

Charley paused by the wheel, glanced at 
the figure 89 scrawled on the blackboard in 
front of the wheelsman, then examined the 
compass as usual in coming on watch. 
When he turned round, Regan had van- 
ished. 

The Pocantico was steaming almost due 
east parallel to the coast of Tunis. She 
was hugging in rather close, for there was 
a strong east-setting current near shore 
that sometimes cut the time from Gibraltar 
to Malta by a full day. It was a night of 
misty starlight, with a haze on the horizon. 

Hour after hour passed. As the night 
went on, Charley felt his pulse tighten 
with unexplained excitement. He was 
conscious of something looming nearer out 
of the coming hours, something strange 
and sinister. 

Shortly after seven bells, Charley saw 
the light in the chart-room suddenly 
switched on. There stood the skipper, in 
pajamas and bathrobe, bent over the chart- 
table. Charley gave a long searching look 
forward into the darkness, then stepped 


inside 


“has to 
If I— 


barked a voice out in the pas- 


‘‘Le's see,"’ said Valentine, studying the 
chart, ‘‘we change course pretty soon, Mr. 
Clark.”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 


The coast of Tunis at this point ran 
almost exactly east and west, but some dis- 
tance ahead it took a sharp turn to north- 
eastward, culminating in the bold projec- 
tion known as Cape Engelah. This angling 
of the coast naturally made necessary a 
change in the ship's course 

Valentine laid a ruler down, penciled a 
line at an angle to the present course of 
the ship, and picked up his dividers. 

“We're making eleven- 7 two miles an 
hour now,"’ he muttered, “‘so— 


E WALKED the dividers across the 
chart to the intersection of the two 
penciled lines. 

‘so that gives us just two hours till 
we change course.”’ 

There was a slight sound. Valentine 
and Charley glanced up. Framed in the 
doorway stood Regan. This was a sur- 
prise. Regan should have been sound 
asleep in his bunk, for he was not due on 
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watch till four a.m. It was Akselsen, the 
second mate, who was due now at mid- 
night to relieve Charley. 

Valentine, staring at Regan, underwent 
the same instantaneous change which 
marked every encounter with the man he 
hated—his thin face took on a ghastly 
tautness, like a mask of death, his eyes 
glittered like those of a snarling beast 
about to leap. 

“Cap'n, sir,”’ spoke Regan, ‘Mr 
Akselsen came to my room a bit ago, woke 
me up and said he’s sick with chills and 
fever, so I'm going to take his watch.” 

“Say, look here,’’ Charley interposed, 
“‘let’s divide it! I'll stay on now till four 
bells, then you come on and take the last 
half.”” 

“‘No, no,"’ spoke Regan steadily. 
up now. I wouldn't go to sleep again. 
take it all.” 

‘Then that means,"’ Valentine glanced 
from Regan to the chart and back to Regan, 
‘that you'll be on watch when we change 
course.”” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘That's unfortunate for me, Mr. Regan," 
Valentine sneered. “‘I had hoped to get 
some sleep tonight. Now I will have to 
stay up.” 

Regan stood ayo still, his great 
hands losely pendent by his side, his lips 
compressed. 

His immobility stung Valentine to abso- 
lute ferocity. 

“If Akselsen were on watch,”” he quiv- 
ered, putting more venom into every syl- 
lable than Charley had thought humanly 
possible, “‘I could go to bed and sleep se- 
curely. But since an ignoramus like you 
is to be on the bridge, | must stay up and 
assure myself that our course is properly 
changed from cighty-nine to seventy-two. " 

“Seventy-two is not a safe course, 


“Tm 
I'll 


cap n 

‘‘What’s that?’’ Valentine blazed. 

“I say,"’ repeated Regan, ‘‘that seventy- 
two is not a safe course. There is a bad 
local deviation of the compass along here— 
due to the iron deposits on the coast. I've 
noticed it many times. If you change to 
only seventy-two, you may shave the cape 
too close. The course ought to be changed 
to sixty or even less, to be absolutely safe."’ 

“Who's in command of this ship, Mr 
Regan?’’ Valentine almost swaiened 

“You are, cap'n.”’ 

‘Then what do you mean by giving me 
orders?”’ 

‘Il am not giving you orders. I am tell- 
ing you that from my experience the course 
you have laid down there on the chart is 
dangerous. I am sorry to differ with you, 
cap'n. I do it only because I believe it’s a 
question of the safety of the ship.”’ 


ALENTINE’S hand glided into the 
pocket of his bathrobe and whipped 
out a revolver. He pointed it at Regan. 

‘“Regan,"’ he shouted shrilly, ‘“we hold 
our present course till four bells, then 
change to seventy-two! Get that?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ and there was in the answer 
a new note, something like a saw-toothed 
knife rasping on steel. 

“And I'll be on the bridge to see that 
it'sdone. Now get to hell out of here onto 
the bridge where you belong!”’ 

Charley stole a glance at Regan who 
moved away down to the starboard end of 
the bridge, then at Valentine planted in 
the middle of the brightly-lighted chart- 
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room, ready with a revolver in his hand. 

After a moment he turned and rushed 
down to Red's room. But the door was 
shut, the light out. Red must be asleep. 
From below came the steady clank-clank 
of the engines, from the oilers’ room down 


the alleyway a cheerful burst of curses | 


around a poker game 


Good God, think of the ship driving on | 
innocently through the night and nobody | 


knowing anything about that astonishing 
drama up there on the bridge! Charley 
wanted intensely to tell someone, but Red 
was the only man aboard with whom he 
could freely discuss it. Reluctantly he 
returned to his own room. He sat on the 
edge of his bunk awhile listening for 
sounds from the bridge. Then he slid off 
his clothes. 


BD ee he dropped off to sleep al- 
most the minute he was between his 
blankets, but not tonight. He lay there 
intensely awake, his brain racing. 

Was Regan bluffing? Was seventy-two 
really dangerous? Regan’s warning had 
rung with deliberate conviction. Yet he 
might be mistaken or overcautious. Valen- 
tine ought to know navigation here. He 
must have been along this coast before. 

That look in Valentine's eyes as he 
pointed the gun at Regan had been plain 
madness, and that look in Regan's eyes as 
he faced Valentine's jibes had been plain 
murder. What would happen up there on 
the bridge in the blackness? 

He twisted this way and that in his 
bunk, listening to the clickety-click of 
the revolution-recorder, to Regan’s tramp- 
tramp to and fro, to the bell every half 
hour and the answering bell from the 
forecastle head and the lookout's cheerful 
cry. 

One bell, two bells, three bells, four 
belle... 

At last he dropped off to a doze 

Clang! Clang! 

Then a scraping shock that racked the 
ship from end to end 

A yell. The clatter of feet 

Charley leaped out of bed; stumbled over 
an upset chair, got his fingers on the switch. 
He seized his trousers from the floor, 
dragged them on and ran out into the 
blackness of the midship deck. He tripped 
over a steamline cover, collided with a 
black hurtling figure and scrambled toward 
the bridge ladder 

On the bridge stood Regan, his face 
thrust forward into the Sen, his 
hands clenched on the telegraph, which he 
had racked back to FULL ASTERN. 

At Regan's feet lay Valentine, face 
down, motionless, his revolver clutched 
loosely in his outstretched hand. 

‘Hello, lookout!"’ Regan flung a yell | 
out toward the forecastle head, “‘are we} 
on a rock or off?”’ 

“Can't tell, sir!"’ 

Looming out of the shadow beyond the 
bows Charley saw a great something— 
a rocky wall rearing toward the zenith. 

Regan leaped from the telegraph to the 
engine-room phone. ‘‘Hello, engine-room, 
give her all she has!" 

The ship quivered with the impact of 
the ren & revolutions. There was a 
sliding jolt, a scrape of steel. 

“We're off!’ the lookout yelled. 

“By God, we are."’ Regan seized the 
telegraph and = it Over tO HALF 
ASTERN. ‘‘Steady!"’ he warned the wheels- | 
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man, then shouted down into the shadowy 
midship deck where a frightened crowd of 
figures had surged out of the alleyway: 


Bos'n there? Bos'n, sound the bilges 
for'ard!"" Then swiftly to Charley: ‘Take 
a look at him. I had to clip him over the 
head 


Charley stooped over the prostrate Val- 
ntine. He heard a faint moan. Quickly 
1¢ huddled the skipper into his arms, 
staggered with him into the chart-room, 
11m on the settee Across Valentine's 
temple was a blue welt. ¢ harley snatched 
the water bottle from the rack, dashed the 
skipper’s face. He groaned and opened his 


Charley ran back upon the bridge 
He's all right,’ he told Regan 
He made me hold seventy-two at the 
point of that gun. I knew it would mean 
yuble. Then that rock jumped out of the 
ark. I knocked him down and grabbed 
the telegraph 
Down in che black pit of the forward 
vell-deck a moving light revealed the har 
ried faces of the boatswain and a deck 


ind at their task of sounding the bilges 


YHE ain't making any 
S boatswain yelled up 

Good!" breathed Regan. “‘Only scraped 
her bottom.” 


water! the 


The looming shore had receded into the 
shadow. Regan clanged the telegraph 
over to stop, then to AHEAD sLow. “Hard 
a-port!’’ he shot at the wheelsman. And 
a few moments later: ‘“‘Straighten out 
your wheel!”’ 


HEN, behind him, a scuffle. Out upon 
the bridge tottered Valentine 
Regan turned. The two men gazed at 

each other. But this time Valentine's face 
did not stiffen with hate. It was slack and 
empty. His eyes bleared with pain 

Valentine,’’ the words rolled deep and 
clear from Regan’s throat, “‘you think | 
played a dirty trick on you long ago 
You're wrong. I didn’t. I'm not that 
sort. You have been harboring a hate 
without trying to find out whether your 
hate was justified. And you have been 
trying to get square by petty pitiful ways 
But finally, without intention on your 
part, you almost did me an evil stroke 
You almost sunk the ship I love. But not 
quite! She's afloat again and she’s only 
scraped her bottom." 

Then Regan's voice changed. 

the mate again 

I'm sorry, cap'n, that I had to knock 
you down,” he said. ‘‘I hope you're not 
hurt bad. I suppose that ends my career 
at sea."’ His voice shook with deep emo- 


He was 


lc 


tion as he went on. *‘But I saved my ship!" 

Valentine reeled and caught at the rail 
for support. 

‘*Knocked me down? You are mistaken, 
Regan. I fell and hit my head on the 
stanchion.”’ 

Regan gazed steadily at the skipper. 
‘Very well, sir,’’ and there was a gleam in 
his deep brooding eyes and almost a smile 
on his lips. ‘If you'll have it that way.” 

“You didn't end—’’ Valentine mut- 
tered—‘‘you didn’t end your career, but 
you saved mine He put his hand to 
his eyes. 

Regan turned away and gazed ahead 
into the darkness 

“Shall we put her on the course, sir?"’ 
he asked 

“I—I—" Valentine was reeling-——‘‘I'm 
no good just now—until I'm—feeling 
better—you're in command of the ship, 
Regan 

Regan and Charley springing forward 
just saved him from toppling again upon 
his face and they carried him in and laid 
him once more upon the settee 


HEN Regan strode to the chart, 
studied it a few moments, drew a pen- 
ciled line, measured with the dividers, and 
sprang out upon the bridge 
“Sixty is the course!’ he sang out. 


Seven Pioneers in Industry Who Started 


Turning the World Upside Down 


experiment, produces the kinetoscope, 
parent of the movies Another great in 
dustry has beeen launched and the world 


begins to turn somersaults 


H'’ NEVER stops working. ‘‘The way 
to keep young is to keep mentally 
active,’ he tells me, at eighty-one; he ts 
starting, then, on a new line of work, try 

g to find ways of creating a war-time 
supply of rubber for the United States. If 
he finds it, it will turn the world upside 
iown again 

The whole world knew Edison's name 
while he was still in his twenties. Henry 
Ford was almost fifty before he struck his 
gait. You don't have to be young to turn 
More than forty years of 
vorking for wages, thinking, dreaming, 
formulating the principles of industrial 
production and management which have 
hanged all the old wavs of making things! 

A farm boy handy with tools, he tinkers 
clocks for the neighbors, works for a 
watchmaker, as a machinist His long 
fingers can do anything, swiftly, accurately 
In his teens he conceives the idea ot 
making cheap watches, drafts a scheme 
yf mass production by automatic machin 
ery to turn them out by thousands a day to 
sell for a half a dollar. Nobody will back 
him, he drops the project, files it away for 
future use 

His father dies, he goes back to the farm, 
marries, settles down as a farmer. He 
dreams of machines. He hates the waste of 
time, of man-power, to do what machines 
could do so much more quickly and easily 
The horse is too slow, too uneconomical 
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as a motor. Hatred of waste dominates all 
of his philosophy of life and industry 

He sees a new steam-driven fire engine 
in Detroit. The motor vehicle has arrived, 
steam-power on wheels is wasteful, uneco- 
nomical; there must be a better kind of 
motor. He makes his decision instantly 
He will leave the farm, go to Detroit and 
get a job where he can learn about elec- 
tricity; for Edison has set the whole world 
talking about electric power. 


ORD does not know that Haynes at 
Kokomo, Winton at Cleveland, Duryea 

at Chicopee, and Daimler in Paris, are all 
trying to hitch the gas-explosion engine 
to a vehicle 

His job is night engineer for the Detroit 
Edison Company, the city's electric light 
ing plant In six months he is the com- 
pany’s mechanical superintendent. He has 
learned several things. One is that the 
motor he wants is not electrical but gas- 
impelled Another is that men do better 
work in shorter working days. He cuts 
the work-day in the electric light plant to 
eight hours, though he, the boss, continues 
to work twelve 

Eight years Henry Ford works, twelve 
hours a day in the lighting plant, six more 
in a shed in his own back yard, before he 
has a motor vehicle which will run. Others 
have brought out their crude automobiles 
before his is finished. Nobody believes in 
it except “Coffee Jim,’” who today sits 
in the United States Senate: , 

Couzens, operating a night lunch stand, 
finds the money for Ford to build a racing 
car. Ford races Alexander Winton and wins. 


Now he can get capital; capital to build 
big, high-powered racers, rich men’s toys 
Those won't help the farmer. Ford 
broaches his old watch-making scheme 
He wants to turn out cars by thousands, 
cheap, serviceable, cars the farmer can 
buy. His backers demur 

At past forty Ford finds himself out of a 
job, his company bankrupt Again 
“Coffee Jim’’ comes to the rescue; with a 
few others helping, Ford raise $15,000 
and hires two mechanics. They build 
a small car in his shed; it sells instantly 
In a year they are turning out thirty cars 
a day; in five years he is employing a hun 
dred thousand workmen. Today there are 
200,000 on his payroll, making 6,500 cars 
a day 

There are not enough skilled mechanics 
in the world to build so many cars by 
hand. Ford has foreseen that and set up 
his famous ‘production line.’" He hires 
the best engineering brains, puts them into 
the production line through their brain- 
children, the automatic machines which 
any common laborer can operate, and the 
world of industry is pets yore down 
He can build automobiles faster than any- 
body ever dreamed of, and make more 
money the cheaper he sells them! 


CAR for everybody; that is Ford's 

dream. That and a tractor for every 
farmer. Profits must go into improvement 
in plant, in methods, to cut production 
cost and reduce selling price, not into 
stockholders’ pockets. His stockholders, 
the men who put up that $15,000, protest; 
Ford buys them out. Forty millions to 
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‘Coffee Jim,’’ thirty-five millions to the 
Dodge Brothers. 
own ideas. 


Now he can run on his | 


| 


He cuts the working day to eight hours | 


and raises every man’s pay to a $5 a day 
minimum (today it is $7.50). The workers 
themselves can now buy cars, have more 
time in which to use them. With auto- 
mobiles in every taxpayer's hands, they 
vote bonds for good roads; the motor-car is 
no longer a rich man’s toy. And more than 
half of all the automobiles in the world are 
Fords. 


le manufacturers curse Ford, but 
they adopt his methods. Today prac- 
tically all American industry is organized 
on the Ford plan; short hours, high wages, 
automatic machinery and mass production 
And that has most definitely turned the 
world upside down. 

George Eastman, taken from school at 
fourteen, works as a bookkeeper, plays 
at photography. He hears of dry plates, 
reads all he can find out about them, tries 
to make some, succeeds, at twenty-five. 
He works all night, catching up sleep 
on Sundays. His plates sell; he seems on 
the road to fortune. Then disaster deals a 
double blow. 

The plates he has sold have gone stale, 
and his home-made formula for making 
them fails to work. He hurries to Eng- 
land, buys a new formula, resumes busi- 
ness. So do scores of competitors. He 
conceives the idea of a flexible plate, in 
rolls; he makes it of paper, sells a little 
camera already loaded for a hundred ex- 
posures. “‘You press the button, we do the 
rest | 

The kodak is born and amateur photog- 
raphy with it. Now the world begins to 
see what it really looks like; venturesome 
men proceed to snap-shot the universe. 
Transparent cellulose replaces paper for the 
kodak films, and Eastman has ready at hand 
the precise material Edison needs when he 
creates the motion picture 

Years later Eastman has to pay millions | 
to the heirs of a poor country minister for | 
his unwitting infringement of a basic | 
patent on the celluloid film; but he has | 
made the idea work, laid the foundation | 
for the cinema industry, which has turned | 
the ideas and amusements of the world | 
upside down, may yet revolutionize edu- | 
cation 

Two brothers just out of high school, | 
Wilbur and Orville Wright, running a bicy- | 
cle repair —_ in Dayton, bright young | 
American mechanics, get the urge to fly. 
Mankind’s oldest dream, flying. Many | 
have tried; one, Langley, has nearly suc-| 
ceeded. The Wrights read everything | 
Langley and the other experimenters have | 
written, study figures, test theories with | 
kites. All their nights, all their holidays, | 
they spend for years in experiments. Then | 
suddenly, in 1905, they fly! The old, flat | 
world has gone, we live today in three- | 
dimensional space. 

Julius Rosenwald, at eleven, peddles | 
novelties in his native town, Springfield, | 
Illinois. A born business man, at sixteen 
he goes to New York, to work in a whole- 
sale clothing house; at twenty-one he hasa 
retail clothing store of his own on Fourth 
Avenue; at twenty-five he is in Chicago 
manufacturing clothing. 

A railroad man named Sears has a mail- 
order business; he buys ready-made cloth- | 
ing from Rosenwald, becomes his best | 
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TABLETS 


HEUMATISM 


Especially effective for Sciatica—Neuritis 
—Joint—Muscular and other forms of 
rheumatism which ordinary treatments 
fail to benefit. 

Weldona tablets. 
matism from Early Egyptian Days to pres- 
ent mailed on request. Weldona Corp’n, 
21 Harrison Ave. Ext., Boston, Mass. 
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To the man who would rise 
toacommanding position 
in business, a sound 
and practical knowl- 
edge of Law is exceed- 
ingly valuable. Among the larger business enter- 
prises, the law-trained man is often preferred for 
the higher executive a Many great corpora- 
tions—the U. S. Steel Corp., for example, the C. B. 
& Q.R.R., the International Paper Co., the National 
Biscuit Co., the Mutual Life Insurance Co., the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, the Packard Motor Car 
Co., the American Sugar Refining Co.—are headed 
by men of legal training. In the smaller corpora- 
tions or in one’s ewn business, a knowledge of law. 


— for Larger Success in BUSINESS 










spells larger success, For \ 
the whole intricate struc- 
ture of business is based 
on LAW. . 
“In looking over the field,” 





nr r= 
writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer, “I find 
that nearly all the positions commanding asalary of 
$10,000 or more are filled by men who have studied 
law."’ Fit yourself at home, in your spare time, for 
larger success in business. Full law course leading 
to degree of LL.B., or shorter Business Law course. 
LaSalle will guide you step by step. We furnish all 
text material, including 14-volume Law Library. 
Low cost, easy terms, Get our valuable 64-page “‘Law 
Guide’’ and “‘Evidence”’ booksfree.Sendforthem now, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 156. CHICAGO 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


LOVER’S KNOT 


or FRIENDSHIP RING 
This pretty ring is made of four 
strands or coiis of genuine 14K 
id filled wire, woven into the 
 Lover’s Knot that is sym- 
bolic of love between lovers, and 
friendship between friends. It 
is pretty withourbeing showy. 20 
year ¢' tee. Each ring made 
by hand by gold wire expert. It 
looks good and it IS good. PRICE 
50c postpaid. 





RING 


A very striking, quaint and un- 

n ring. Skull and Crossbones 

b — — with two brilliant. flashing 

green emeralds spark! outofthe 
eyes. Said to bri luck to t 


wearer. Iver ICE yh Liiaill 
paid. uit 


COMICAL MOTTO RING 
wearing thin comical tine, Made tn pints: 
noid | finish (to Tesemble platinum) with 
PRICE “ONLY 25c postpaid. 

6v0 page of noveitios . 
order. Postage Stamps accepted. , 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO. Dept. 31, RACINE, WIS. 

















TEST YOUR 






If you like to draw, test your nat- 
ural sense of design, proportion 
color, perspective, etc with our 
Art Ability Questionnaire. Learn 
if your talent is worth developing 


You will be frankly told What your 
score is 

Many Federal Students are making 
$2,000, $4,000, $5,000 and $6,000 year- 
ly. The Federal Course is recognized 
everywhere by art employers and 


buyers of commercial art Learn at 
home in spare time, without previous 
training. Personal, individual criticisms 
on your work. Get this free test—send 
now for your Questionnaire 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
1814 Federal School Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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N THE 





coming years youth and loveli- 
to mean everything to 


ness are going 
you. This is particularly an age when a 
youthful appearance is vital to happiness 


Don’t let grey hairs rob you 
of charm. Use the natural method of Rap- 
I-Dol tinting to preserve the youthful glory 
Rap-I-Dol places the color 


and success. 


of your hair. 


right in the hair where it belongs—not 


the surface as ordinary 
wonderfully, 


merely “painting” 
Keeps 
beautiful. You will receive the 
individual advice of an expert, without 


obligation, by merely mailing this coupon. 


dyes do. your hair 


naturally 


DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
New York City 


obligation 
treatment 


RAP-I-DOL 
Dept. 913, Bush Bldg 


Please send me immediately without 
plete information on the Rap-I-Dol 
for my hair 


Name 


Address 











Become a doctor of 


Bio- Psychology 


and Expert Bto-Psycho-Analyst 

Dr. Taylor will personally help you master his new 
science of life and mind, perfect your personality, make 
secure your own health and business success and gain a 
paying honorable profession Lecture, teach, counsel, 
heal, backed by Diploma from a high grade chartered 
nstitution Send i cents to cover mailing, cost of 
particulars including book 1 of correspondence course 
for free examination 


TAYLOR SCHOOL OF BIO-PSYCHOLOGY, Inc. 


Department T, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


ARTISTIC 
PORTRAIT 


or SNAP-SHOT= 


smatier 

The woual — st this Fi werk 
is $5.00 but by taking advan- 
| tage of this pecial 
L 3 Offer you can a beautiful life-like enlarge- 

ment of that favorite picture of mother, dad, 
sweetheart, baby or any friend for ently 98 cents. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just mai! us the photo—eny size (Full 
figure, bust or group) and in about a week you will have your 
enlargement aranteed never to fade. It comes to you 
C.0 On val pay postman 9c plus a few cents postage, 
or send one ~~ 1H! with order and we pay postage. Money 
back if not comes. You can send us your most treasured 
photograph, it will be returned to you un 
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ALTON ART STUDIO, Dept. 13 





' Check Size ' 
1 5654 West Lake St., Chicago, Ml. Wanted H 
§ Please enlarge artistically the enclosed photo ) 16x20 in. 1 
§ Return enlargement and FREE Hand Painted ) 10x16 in. H 
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customer. Rosenwald buys a half interest 
in Sears, Roebuck and Company. His new 
capital enables the concern to increase its 
sales to half a million a year. His sure 


| merchandizing instinct tells him that the 


mail-order business, to endure, must set 


its standards far higher than those pre- 


vailing in over-the-counter retailing. 

Understatement, positive guarantees, 
money back without question if the custo- 
mer is not satisfied. Sales jump in five 
years from half a million to eleven millions 
in 1900; in 1928 they reach more than 
$250,000,000! Julius Rosenwald has be- 
come the world’s greatest retail merchant. 
The mail-order catalog has brought every 
conceivable article of merchandise into 
the reach of everybody in the world; today, 
to the catalog he is adding a chain of retail 
stores to distribute the products of the 
factories he has had to buy and operate to 
supply the wants of his customers. And 
all that, in its effect, amounts to turning 
the world upside down again. 

‘“Charlie’’ Schwab, a big, raw-boned 
boy of eighteen with a taste for music and 
mathematics, a love of chemistry and of 
humankind, an infectious laugh and a per- 
suasive voice, working as a delivery boy 
for a little grocery store in Braddock, 
os lvania, hails a customer 

Can I get a job in your steel mill?’" He 
starts work in one of the Carnegie plants, 
driving stakes for the engineers. Every- 
body likes him. He works hard, studies 
engineering, tries to learn all about steel 
and its manufacture. At twenty-two his 
boss takes him to Carnegie, says: ““This 
young man knows more about steel than 
any other man in the world!"’ 

Young Schwab has a vision, a steel 
plant where raw material will flow 
through continuous processes to finished 
product. Carnegie makes him head of his 


fe 


| whole engineering department, tells him 


SIZE 16 x 20 IN INCH 


lant; he builds Homestead, 
most modern steel works in 


to build that 
the largest an 
the world 

At thirty-five he is president of the Car- 
negie company, the top of the world in 
steel. A great British ironmaster offers 
him a million a year; Schwab refuses 
Carnegie learns it, gives him a salary con- 
tract worth more than a million, the 
largest salary ever paid a man until then! 

He has another vision; he would make 
the United States the great steel-making 
nation of the world. He fires the elder 
Morgan with enthusiasm; the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, first billion-dollar company, 
is formed. Schwab is its president at 
thirty-five, with $28,000,000 of its com- 
mon stock. 


IS million-dollar salary appals Mor- 

gan; Schwab tears up his contract. 
In three years he has the new company on 
its feet. He has put America first in steel, 
turned the world over 

Ill, he resigns, rests, dreams a new dream 
of steel. Men are beginning to build 
skyscrapers. Structural steel is still mostly 
imported. Why not make it in America? 
Schwab buys the moribund Bethlehem 
Steel Company, nearest to the great New 
York market, spends fifteen millions to de- 
velop a new invention for making struc- 
canal dhaden. 

He becomes the world’s Greatest travel- 
ing salesman, living in his private car or 
on shipboard for months on end, pursuing 
orders to keep Bethlehem going. It goes. 


It makes steel for the skeletons of sky- 
scrapers, changing the six-story world 
of yesterday to the fifty-story world of to- 
day. And that is turning the world upside 
down. 

Harvey Firestone does in rubber what 
Ford has done in automobiles and Schwab 
in steel; he organizes production. An Ohio 
country boy getting into the rubber busi- 
ness in Chicago by accident, as most men 
get into their life-work, he foresees the 
automobile’s demand, is first to be ready, 
at Akron, to build tires for Ford's fifteen 
million cars 

Seventeen employees in 1900; 30,000 to- 
day. He leads the fight against the British 
rubber trust and wins. America first in 
rubber becomes his obsession. He ex- 
plores the Philippines, South America, 
Africa, for sources of rubber which Ameri- 
ca can control; finds them in Africa, starts 
a hundred-million-dollar program to de- 
velop great plantations in Liberia. 


E JOINS Ford and Edison to finance 

the wizard’s research in home-grown 
rubber. If he hasn't yet turned the world 
upside down, he has a lever in place that 
will move it eventually. 

Those are the seven men to honor whom 
two thousand leaders of finance, industry 
and education met. They are far from 
being the only ones responsible for the 
revolution which has taken place in 
America’s economic condition; they are, 
rather, types, examples of hundreds, whose 
combined efforts have made America over. 

Only a few can be President of the United 
States. Any man who is willing to devote 
his life to the development of an idea which 
will make life easier, pleasanter, more 
profitable to everybody, can hope for a 
seat of honor at the banquet where the 
world pays tribute to the men who take 
part in making it over. He can wield 
greater power, exert a wider influence, 
than any President. And he does not have 
to make himself a multi-millionaire to 
earn the world’s applause. 

There is not one of these seven men—not 
one really great pioneer or leader of in- 
dustry—who is interested in money except 
as a tool. When they get more than they 
can spend on their own living they give 
it away, by tens of millions 

‘It 1s a disgrace to a man to die rich,” 
said Andrew Carnegie, giving seven- 
eighths of his fortune to the cause of educa- 
tion. ‘I can always get a job as a tele- 
graph operator at $75 a month, and that is 
all I need,"’ said Edison, when his iron- 
works failed. Every man who builds 
anything has that profound indifference to 
personal wealth, amounting almost to 
contempt for riches. Every one of these 
men and the others who have remade 
America forgot self, family, time, amuse- 
ment, in the pursuit of his idea. 

That is what interests the man who has 
the makings of a world-leader in him, the 
idea. These seven men have proved that, 
as the other great pioneers of American 
industry proved it. Carnegie, Rockefeller, 
the first Cornelius Vanderbilt, Westing- 
house, McCormick, Bell; any attempt to 
apportion credit for the easier, brighter, 
safer world we of America live in today— 

“the Age of Comfort,’’ Herbert Hoover 
calls it—must list those and a hundred 
others as well as the seven who sat with 
us at dinner that night. But the story of 
each of the hundred is the same. Men with 
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little or no formal education, but with only 
native ability, tenacity, singleness of pur- 
pose—and an idea. 

Carnegie did not invent Bessemer steel, 
but he took the idea and made it work. 
Rockefeller never drilled an oil-well, but 
he conceived the idea of organizing the oil 
business and iived for nothing else until 
he retired at fifty-six and began to give 
his millions away 

Commodore Vanderbilt saw transporta- 
tion as the young nation’s greatest need 
and devoted his lifetime to the develop- 
ment of that idea. Westinghouse’s air- 
brake was merely an idea plus self-sacri- 
ficing energy and determination; McCor- 
mick stuck to the idea of the reaping ma- 
chine when every farmer iaealel him. 
They lived to prove, as the seven guests 
of honor proved, that the most powerful 
thing in the world is an idea, with a de- 
termined young man behind ic. 

An idea by itself is nothing. The world 
never asks “‘who thought of this first?’’ 
but ““‘who made it work?"’ Almost every 
man has, at one time or another, an idea 
which might turn the world upside down. 
Not one in a hundred thousand has the 
nerve, the capacity for self-sacrifice, to 


drop everything else and pursue his idea 
until he has forced an unwilling world to 
admit that it works. 

For the one who has that quality of 
courage, immensely greater opportunities 
exist today to turn the world upside down 
than there were when these men saw and 
seized theirs. There are a thousand un- 
worked, undeveloped ideas, full of revolu- 
tionary possibilities, lying at hand for 
the right man to pick them up, and make 
them work. 

Ideas, once expressed, are anybody's 
property. There are no patent laws cover- 
ing ideas. They belong to whoever can 
use them best. The world has not stopped 
turning over. It is revolving faster than 
ever before. The job of remodeling the uni- 
verse has only just begun. 

Twenty years from now the leaders of 
finance, industry and education will be 
giving another banquet, and the guests of 
honor will be a few young men who at 
this minute are picking out of the air and 
making their own some revolutionary 
ideas to which they will devote every 
minute of their lives, every ounce of their 
energy, in the task of making them work 
so that the rest of us can use them. 
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Where Business Hunts the Future 
Executive 


Continued from page 39 


correlation of his future special work with 
all business. In the opinion of the school 
they are these: accounting; business statis- 
tics; finance; marketing; industrial man- 
agement. 


NS MATTER what a man’s field is to 
be, he must understand some knowl- 
edge of these underlying principal tools of 
business. 

In the second half year, however, we al- 
ready find lines of cleavage and specializa- 
tion: the transportation student is already 
beginning to study railroad operation, the 
student in marketing or foreign trade can 
study foreign markets. In the second year 
of this two-year course the specialization 
is naturally even more intensive. 

Now, if I were reading this article thus 
far, without any knowledge of the school, 
I should be inclined to shake my head in 
some bewilderment and say, 

“Yes, yes. All very well. But precisely 
how are those wonderful things accom- 
plished? Just how are those diverse sub- 
jects taught in a school—a group of build- 
ings and lecture-rooms on the Charles 
River, in Boston, Massachusetts? Do they 
assemble there miniature banks, toy rail- 
roads, make-believe chain-stores? Or is 
it all a matter of text-books?”’ 

One reason for the writing of this article 
is that the method is composed, in a man- 
ner, of both these elements and many 
more. It is not a wholly new method, but 
it is new in the teaching of business. I re- 
fer to the case system of teaching. 

It means taking actual cases or problems 
that have appeared in the business world, 
and using them as problems, as bases for 
discussion, consideration and _ solution. 

How these cases are collected and as- 
sembled for what amounts to laboratory 
practise, for attack, discussion and solu- 
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oo I may explain a little later. Just now 


I desire merely to show how this highly | 


stimulating method of teaching actually | 
works 

“There is great need,’ said Dean Wal- 
lace B. Donham, ‘“‘that men should, from 
the beginning of their work, build toward 
a coordinated structure of training rather 
than toward isolated units whose inter- 
relationship is beyond their vision. In the | 
effort to bring about this condition we | 
give the first-year class, immediately after | 
their arrival, a very complicated business 
case which should for its solution depend | 
upon the subject-matter of a large part of 
the courses given in the school. Of course 
such a problem is beyond the capacity of 
every man in the class.”’ 

In other words, the very first step in 
teaching these young college graduates the | 
fundamentals of business is to show them | 
that they know not one thing about it! 
The young candidates who have hitherto 
been studying literature, languages and | 
philosophy, naturally know little or 
nothing even of the terminology of busi- 
ness. They are perplexed. The vast im- 
mensity of their ignorance of business 
sweeps in upon them, as they first attack 
their case study. “There is,’’ they are told, | 
‘a business library upstairs'’—perhaps one 
of the finest in the country. ‘‘Learn to use 
a business library. There are librarians 
who will help you.”’ 

Soon a future factory manager sees the 
reason for his course in Accounting Prin- 
ciples. The future investment banker be- | 
gins to understand why he must know 
something of industrial management, if he 
is to be called upon to lend money to, or 
float securities of, say the Andover Paper 
Company or some other corporation. They 
comprehend, now, the reason why they | 
will have to study 





business statistics, | 








EARLE LIEDERMAN—The Muscle Builder 


Author of ‘‘Muscle Building,’ 


‘Scie nce of Wre “cy 
‘Secrets of Strength,”’ “Here's He alth,’’ *‘Endurance, 


The Man I Pity Most 


OOR OLD JONES No one had any use for him. No 

one respected him Across his face I read one harsh 
word—FAILURE He just lived on A poor worn out 
imitation of a man, doing his sorry best to get on in the 
world If he had realized just one thing, he could have 
made good. He might have been a brilliant success 

There are thousands and thousands of men like Jones. 
They, too, could be happy, successful, respected and loved, 
But they can't seem to realize the one big fact—that 
practically everything worth while living for depends upon 
STRENGTH—upon live, red-blooded, he-man muscle 

Everything you do depends upon strength No matter 
what your occupation, you need the health, vitality and 
clear thinking only big, strong, virile muscles can give 
you When you are ill the strength in those big muscles 
pulls you through At the office, in the farm fields, or 
on the tennis courts, you'll find your success generally 
depends upon your muscular development 


Here's a Short Cut to Strength and 
uccess 


“But,”’ you say, “‘it takes years to build my body up 
to the point where it will equal those of athletic cham- 
pions.” It does if you go about it without any system, 
but there's a scientific short cut. And that's where I 


come in. 
30 Days Is All I Need 


In just 30 days I can do things with your body you 
never thought possible With just a few minutes work 
every morning, I will add one full inch of real, live 
muscle to each of your arms, and two whole inches across 
your chest Many of my pupils have gained more than 
that, but I GUARANTEE to do at least that much for 
you in one short month Your neck will grow shapely. 
your shoulders begin to broaden Before you know it 
you'll find people turning around when you pass Women 
will want to know you four boss will treat you with a 
new respect You'll look ten years younger, and you'll 
feel like it, too. Work will be easy As for play, why 
you'll realize then that you don’t know what play really 
means. 


I Strengthen Those Inner Organs Too 

But I'm not through with you I want ninety days in 
all to do the job right, and then all I ask is that you 
stand in front of your mirror and look yourself over 

What a marvelous change! Those great square shoul- 
ders! That pair of huge, lithe arms! Those firm, shapely 
legs! Yes, sir. They are yours, and they are there to 
stay. You'll be just as fit inside as you are out, too, 
because I work on your heart, your liver—all of your 
inner organs, strengthening and exercising them Yes 
indeed, life can give you a greater thrill than you ever 
dreamed. But, remember, the only sure road to health, 
strength and happiness always demands action. 


Send for my New Book, 64 Pages and—iIT IS FREE 
“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It contains forty-eight full-page photographs of myself 
and some of the many prize-winning pupils I have trained 
Some of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring 
me to help them Look them over now and you will 
marvel at their present physiques. This will not obligate 
you at all, but for the sake of your future health and 
happiness do not put it off. Send today—right now be- 
fore you turn this page. 


EARLE LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 4001, 305 . oadway, New York City 
ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee 
} EARLE LIEDERMAN, j 
p Dept. 4001, 305 Brceadway, New York City i 
8 Dear Sir: Please send me, absolutely FREE and § 
§ without obligation on my part whatever, a copy of 8 
8 your latest book, ‘‘Muscular Development.’ 1 
' i 
5 Name Age i 
t i 
t Street ' 
' 
5 City State 1 
y (Please write or print plainly) 
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business ethics, business law, and business 
| policy. 

| There are some forty courses listed in the 
catalog and eighty-five members of the 
faculty and administrative staff. No one 
student, naturally, can take all the courses. 
Specialization, as we have seen, sets in the 
second half of the first year. But the basic 
principles, the vocabulary, as it were, of 
business in general, are taught to all. 

The method of teaching, as we have said, 
is not by text-books full of rules, but by 
actual cases of business practice. And with 
the comparative secrecy that shrouds busi- 
ness conferences and deliberations it will 
surprise no one that these cases are hard to 
obtain. How are they actually obtained? 

The school employs a staff of men, 
mostly graduates, who actually go out 
‘shopping for cases."" They are adroit and 
able, these field agents, and with every 
year added to the life of the school they 
are received with more and more confidence 
by business houses and heads of concerns. 

There was the case, not long ago, of a 
manufacturer of rubber shoes. He was 
facing the problem of his factory making a 
number of styles, many of which did not 
pay. Yet competition compelled him to 
continue the large variety of styles. 

There were other factors which com- 
olicated his problem. Circumstances 
sowet © him in contact with the school 
and he was persuaded to turn it over, with 
the usual slight disguises of names and 
places, for possible solution. 

It was attacked from the various angles 
of production, marketing, accountancy, 
and so on, and a large number of solutions 
were presented in the reports of the stu- 
dents. Twelve of the best reports were 
sent to him. A substantial number of the 
entire class presented the solution that he 
actually adopted. Today that manufac- 
turer is a staunch believer in the Harvard 
Business School and its methods. 


ECENTLY, in a class in marketing con- 

ducted by Professor M. T. Copeland, 

the writer listened to the discussion of the 

problem of a manufacturer putting out a 

roduct the market for which is dominated 
“ the chain-stores. 

The gigantic proportions of the chain- 
stores, statistics, numbers, distributions 
and capitalization of which had been care- 
fully looked up by the students, suddenly 
presented the power of the chain-stores in 
startling relief. The case of that manu- 
facturer, if the chain-stores refused him, 
was serious. 

Could he direct his marketing and adver- 
tising policy to the creation of a fad in his 
product? If so, how and where is a fad 
started? Where are the key points for such 
a campaign? 

As this was a class of the first summer 
session ever held by the school, the discus 
sion was conducted not by. young and re- 
cent college graduates, but by presidents, 
vice-presidents, and other senior or junior 
executives of concerns which had either 
given them permission or actually sent 
them, paying their tuition and other ex- 
penses 

The roster of those summer students 
reads almost like a roll-call of America’s 
large corporations. 

This Samson was natorally lively, 
since practically all the men of the class 
were experienced executives. But what 
about the regular students, nearly all of 


whom have come to the school fresh from 
college, with no more credentials than a 
sheepskin? 

It is a feature of the course that between 
the first year and the second virtually every 
student must seek and obtain employment 
during the summer, preferably in the busi- 
ness in which he intends to specialize. 
This is of great importance to the school 
for in that first job it can, for the first time, 
actually check up on the young man in ac- 
tive business life. 

The report of the employer upon that 
student forms a significant part of his record 
in the school. The employer reports upon 
the man's personality, industry, judgment 
and common sense, reliability, initiative, 
cooperation, and native ability. The 
school itself keeps a similar record. 

In these various attributes students are 
graded as weak or unsatisfactory, average, 
good, or exceptional. The school, once it 
receives these reports, weighs and scruti- 
nizes them very carefully. For a business 
man these qualities should be written in 
letters of gold. 

It is a fact that the grades generally rua 
from average to good, with many cases 
exceptional. Where the report is unsatis- 
factory, the administrative officers, when 
the student returns to the school, have 
some very searching sessions with him. 

Various correctives are attempted and, 
generally, there is marked improvement in 
the second year, as the student goes back 
from his employers to his teachers. For 
the aim of the school is to build quality in 
the man, as well as to impart mere fag 

Now, the reader may well ask: Who are 
the teachers? Some have already had their 
years of experience in the business that is 
their specialty, and have, for one reason or 
another, chosen to retire from it and to 
take up teaching. Of such is Dean Don- 
ham, formerly a banker; or Professor 
Cabot, formerly a public utility head, now 
teaching that subject at Harvard. 

A number of the younger men were 
trained in the school. Indeed, many of the 
graduates are in constant demand as teach- 
ers in other schools over the country, par- 
ticularly where the case system is being in- 
troduced. Some of the graduates remain as 
field agents, as assistant deans, as editors of 
cases and compilers of the business reports. 

For those Harvard Business Reports 
have in a brief space come to occupy an 
important place in business. 

Fhe business reports are, briefly, an at- 
tempt to bring other people's experience 
within reach of any business executive 
whatsoever. They are case books of busi- 
ness practise just as there are case books in 
medicine and in law. 

They are a selection of those cases gath- 
ered by the field agents, real cases of actual 
business conditions. They present some- 
body's actual experience in meeting the 

oblems and conditions of marketing, of 
abor management, of distribution, of 
finance—hundreds of varying cases. 

Each case states first the essential facts 
of the situation; analyzes it and shows the 
reasoning process followed in reaching the 
conclusion or decision made. Finally, one 
of the teachers in the field, in which the 

articular case falls, sums up the significant 
leatenee of the case in a brief commentary. 

The Harvard Business School does not 
assume responsibility for these comments. 
Yet the commentator is in every case a man 
of wide experience and often a business con- 
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sultant who is familiar with its problems. 

In effect these reports form a sort of 
University Extension of the Business 
School, and many a man, who would not 
have the time or the qualifications to at- 
tend the school, can nevertheless study 
those selections of cases in his office, or in 
his home, and look abroad from the limited 
space of his desk into a large variety of 
business problems and precedents, some of 
them inevitably relevant to his own. 

And in these matters, as we know, if we 
have ever had decisions to make, one sug- 
gestion or idea will more than repay for all 
the volumes and all the effort. 


Of necessity this paper must be brief. | 
For there are indeed many features in the | 
vast foundation of Mr. George F. Baker 
that would deserve an article each. 

But we believe enough has been set forth 
to show that Harvard, assisted by the gift 
of Mr. George F. Baker, has begun a new 
era in business education. 

We also believe that the young men 
attending the school have an unrivaled 
opportunity unknown to their fathers a 
generation ago. 

In this age of speed, the Harvard Busi- 
ness School has eliminated Jong years of 
haphazard plodding in the field of business. 
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Don’t Let Lawyers Bully You 





On the Witness Stand 


By Earl Reeves 


INETEEN out of twenty of us—yes, 
perhaps ninety-nine of a hundred— 
avoid the witness chair as if it were 

a plague spot. Why? 

Well, I think it is because for us justice 
no longer is a serene-faced lady in flowing 
robe, nor can law be symbolized by the 
cultured, shaven face of a learned judge; 
justice and law and all their machinery 
have come to be personalized for us in a 
mental picture of a fierce questioner who 
is ‘‘all head, nose and forefinger.’’ Shrewd 
and shrewish! 

‘Answer me ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ *’ in a domi- 
neering tone, is a frequent admonition from 
an examining attorney. 

Remember, you are as necessary to jus- 
tice as he is. Moreover, you are both under 
the same obligation—in theory at least— 
to seek to make truth prevail. You held up 
your hand and were sworn; whereas he 
took an even “‘longer’’ oath when he was 
admitted to the bar. The theory of it is 
that you are working together to ascertain 
the truth. I fear that the “‘practise’’ of it 
is that almost all witnesses are trying to 
tell the truth, and almost all lawyers try- 
ing to win cases 

I was told of a witness who defended 
himself ably and was upheld when he said: 

“You know very wal you have no right 
to ask that question. You are trying to 
confuse the jury. I characterize that as an 
intentional dishonesty." 

There are other questions which all too 
frequently get by unchallenged. 

‘“Has all this been writtea out for you?” 
can be answered with the desired single 
syllable, but what does it tell the jury? 

‘Is it not a fact that you were not there 
at all?’’ is improper; a witness may object. 

‘Is it not a fact that you and your hus- 
band have concocted this whole story?”’ 
was a third question which went into the 
record without a ripple in a certain Michi 
gan case; but the Supreme Court found all 
of them guilty of ‘‘innuendo” and of tend- 
ing to prejudice the jury against the defend- 
ant, and the verdict was set aside. Even the 
defendant in a murder case is presumed to be 
innocent until proved guilty; to the lay 
mind there would appear to be less than 
microscopic justification for directing ‘‘ac- 
cusing’’ questions at an upright citizen who 
is neither a defendant nor a litigant, but 
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who is there acting merely as a witness. 

The leading Irish barrister of the Nine- 
teenth Century thought he had pulled a 
very smart coup when he rose and stared at 
a witness turned over for cross-examination, 
then said: 

“There is no use asking you questions, 
for I see the villain in your face." 

But the witness replied cheerfully: 

“Do you, sir? I never knew before that 
my face was a looking-glass."’ 

You and I will never catch up; the skilled 
lawyer always will know more than we 
can ever guess about questions and remarks 
whose imputations cannot be eliminated 
by strokes of the court reporter's pen. If 
he is maliciously unfair, ‘‘our side’’ may 
win the verdict, because juries resent malice 
against witnesses if recognized. 

You can refuse to answer a question if 
the answer would tend to incriminate you 
—and you are not required to explain why 
or how—also, if it would degrade you. But 
the refusal itsclf is likely to appear to be 
degrading. If such questions are improper 


or illegal, the lawyer is supposed to know | , 
& © 7s PP | to $10,000 a year in business are only ordinary 


that fact and not ask such questions. 


has some conception of his rights, tackled 
by an inquisitor, need not submit to in- 
dignities. 

Picking out « phrase or two for use in 
making a witness out to be a liar is a 
favorite trick, but an explanation accom- 
panying a statement is just as much a part 
of a statement as a particular phrase is, and 
a witness has a sigh to insist on an entire 
statement or conversation being quoted be- 
fore being compelled to answer “‘yes"’ or 

no. 

Another point: A court-room is not a 
torture chamber, or so intended. A witness, 
unaccustomed to courts, is recognized as 
being under unusual strain. If an examina- 
tion has been arduous and difficult, the 
cross-examination a running battle with a 
belligerent attorney, a witness is within 
his rights if he announces that he has been 
tired to the point where he can no longer 
think or remember clearly. 

Among a witness's rights are: first, his | 
right as a citizen, to his dignity. He is en- 
titled to courtesy, consideration, respect. 
And he has a right to have his privacy re- 


spected. i 
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effect, and perhaps very quickly, for the 
modern gangster is generally an elegant 
personage very proud of his — appear- 
ance, and there is nothing he dislikes more 
than a disfiguring thumping 

Every American city of importance has 
always had its underworld, and there have 
always been small combinations of hood- 
lums, thieves and murderers, as well as 
other groups of thugs who worked inde- 
pendently. But until Prohibition came to 
muddy the waters of municipal, state and 
national government, and turn the adminis- 
tration of law into a travesty, the great 
criminal gangs, with permanent, closely 
knit organizations, in which every man 
was actually loyal to his chieftain, were 
largely concentrated in New York City. 

There they waged their war and waxed 
prosperous in the lower East Side, in 
Hell's Kitchen, along the Hudson and 
East river water-fronts, and in the upper 
Manhattan district known as Little Italy, 
which was the principal resort of the Ital- 
ian gangs Most celebrated of the latter, 
perhaps, was the band led by Lupo the 
Wolf, the famous counterfeiter and black- 
mailer 

Sixty murders were traced to Lupo and 
his thugs, when William J. Flynn was 
Chief of the United States Secret Service, as 
well as innumerable kidnapings and rob- 
beries. Kidnaping has always been a fav 
orite exploit of the Italian criminal, per 
haps because its spectacularity appeals to 
his excitable temperament 

In recent months it has been revived, es 
pecially in Chicago, where the activities of 
the Mafia and other Italian secret societies 
have greatly complicated the crime situa- 
tion and increased the worries of the few 
honest officials who are endeavoring to 
bring a measure of order out of the chaos 
into which law enforcement has fallen 


OME of the gang chieftains who flour- 
S ished on Manhattan Island during the 
nineties and the first ten or fifteen years of 
the present century could muster more than 
a thousand men, and the greatest of them 
also claimed the allegiance of various 
smaller gangs 

The old Whyos, of Mulberry Bend, per- 
haps the most belligerent criminals that 
ever walked the streets of an American 
city, were at least three hundred strong 
during the heyday of their power in the 
late eighties and early nineties, when they 
rejoiced in the leadership of such famous 
criminals as Big Josh Hines, Piker Ryan, 
Danny Lyons and Danny Driscoll. 

The East Side gang, led by the celebrated 
Monk Eastman, as efficient a chieftain as 
the underworld has produced, numbered 
more than 1,000 thugs, while Paul Kelly, 
leader of the old Five Points gang which 
waged a long war with the Eastmans 
over questions of territorial jurisdiction, 
could count 1,500 on his puissant muster- 
rolls 

The Gophers, who ranged through 
Hell's Kitchen along the West Side of 
Manhattan, until they were clubbed out of 
existence by the patrols of the New York 
Central Railroad and the city police, under 
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orders of a reform administration, num- 
bered five hundred thugs of rare vicious- 
ness. 

The Gas House gang, one of the many 
that terrorized the East Side, was composed 
of some two hundred men, most of them 
footpads and petty thieves. In later years 
the gangs led by Dopey Benny, Joe the 
Greaser, Kid Dropper and Little Augie 
were supreme. It was these gangs which 
inaugurated the practice of interfering, for 
hire, in industrial disputes, and the fre- 
quent strikes in the needle trades and other 
industries were accompanied by shootings 
and black-jackings, for the unions hired 
the thugs to assault strike-breakers and the 
employers engaged them to discourage the 
strikers. 

These gangs should not be (although 
they frequently are) confused with the 
bands of forgers and bank robbers led by 
Alonzo J. Whiteman (the original of *‘Jim 
the Penman’’), George Leonidas Leslie, and 
other celebrated criminals, which infested 
New York at a still earlier period. These 
gentry were the aristocrats of the under- 
worl 

They were usually men of some educa- 
tion and social background, and the brawl- 
ing and crudities of ordinary criminal ac- 
tivity were quite foreign to their natures. 
The only groups of recent years which 
might properly be compared to them were 
the Cry Babies and the Cake Eaters, and 
few similar gangs which have operated in 
New York, and which specialized in pay- 
roll robberies and the theft of jewelry fom 
rich but foolish women who were trailed 
to their homes from the night clubs and 
there attacked 

The old-time organizations of forgers 
and bank robbers had practically vanished 
by the late nineties, largely because banks 
and business houses had learned how to 
protect themselves against forged checks, 
and because manufacturers of bank vaults 
and safes had so improved their product 
that the mechanical ski of the crooks was 
not equal to the task of breaking into them. 

The principal sources of revenue of such 
great criminal gangs as the Eastmans, the 
Hudson Dusters, the Gophers, and the Five 
Pointers, were blackmail. politics and gam- 
bling. Their political connections were 
slightly different from those of the modern 
gang chieftain. 

Instead of paying the police and authori- 
ties for protection, Eastman and his ilk 
were more often paid by the politicians, 
who employed the gangsters to black-jack 
honest voters on election day, and on occa- 
sion to put troublesome candidates where 
they would do no harm, and where their 
chances of election would be less than 
none. It is customary for enthusiastic 
reporters and Broadway wise-crackers to 
proclaim that the system of blackmail 
which involves intimidation of business 
men is a recent development of underworld 
technique; they are fond of referring to it 
as the racket game, and to its practitioners 
as racketeers. f . 

Many have solemnly announced that the 
word racket, as used in a criminal sense, is 
a recent addition to the language. But as 





a matter of historical fact there is nothing 
new either in the name or in the methods 
employed. Such blackmailing schemes 
were first called rackets before the Civil 
War, and the word was in constant under- 
world use until the New York police, un- 
der Douglas I. McKay and Arthur Woods, 
smashed the gangs in 1914 and 1915, and 
reduced the practice to a minimum. 

In 1876, the New York Herald com- 
plained editorially that ‘‘every little while 
there will be a new racket sprung on the 
public that will have a great run for a time, 
and then get knocked out by another.’ 
The newspapers and magazines of the 
period, especially such weeklies as Under 
the Gas Light, and The Sporting News and 
Theatrical Times, which catered princi- 
pally to the sporting and theatrical ele- 
ments, often fe see to rackets and racket- 
ers. The modern criminal has simply re- 
vived the term, and newspaper reporters 
have put another e in racketer. 


HE blackmailing systems used by the 

gangs which now so completely fill the 
public eye have been refined and elabo- 
rated, but it is impossible to discern any 
essential difference from the schemes em- 
ployed by Monk Eastman, Paul Kelly, 
Johnny Spanish, Kid Dropper, Little Augie 
and other chieftains of bygone days. 

The success of all such mechods is largely 
due to the fact that the usual run of busi- 
ness man and small manufacturer cannot 
afford to maintain effective systems of 
protection. In the nineties and early part 
of the present century, as now, owners of 
stores and restaurants and other places of 
business paid the gangsters tribute; if 
money was not forthcoming on demand, 
their stores and factories were invaded and 
their stocks destroyed, bombs were ex- 
ploded under their door-steps, their deliv- 
ery wagons were attacked and wrecked, 
and their employees black-jacked and shot. 

If a business man proved particularly 
stubborn, he was himself assaulted and 
perhaps murdered, though this was seldom, 
as the gangsters were wise enough not to 
do too much injury to the goose that laid 
the golden egg. But the proceeds in those 
days were pitifully small compared to the 
vast sums exacted by the modern racketeer. 

One of the most successful of the old 
New York gang chieftains was Biff Ellison, 
so called because he bore the reputation of 
being able to kill a man with one blow of 
his Ee. As president of the Biff Ellison 
Association, this noble thug levied tribute 
upon East Side storekeepers and restaurant 
owners for some ten years, and in no year 
did his income from that source exceed 
$3,000—less than a third of the cost of a 
coffin for a victim of modern gang war. 

It has been estimated that, at the height 
of their power, the old New York gangs 
exacted no more than $75,000 annually 
from business men through blackmail and 
intimidation, while in Chicago alone the 
modern gangs, with their improved meth- 
ods pa weapons and their infinitely 
greater sadicial and police protection, add 
no less than $50,000,000 each year to their 
ill-gotten gains. 
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The New York gangsters first turned 
their attention to the gambling-houses 
during the middle nineties, when Big Josh 
Hines, a famous member of the old Whyos, 
who recently died in Brooklyn, began 
holding up the cheap stuss and crap games 
which dotted the East Side and Mulberry 
Bend districts. 

Armed with two huge revolvers, Big 
Josh went nightly from place to place, col- 
lecting a percentage of the gains. In com- 
mon with all other criminals of his type, he 
could see nothing either wrong or unfair 
with his methods, and he was astonished 
when a headquarters detective told him 
that some of the gambling-house owners 
were complaining, and diplomatically sug- 
gested that his work was a bit crude. 


HEM guys must be nuts,"’ said Big 
Josh. ‘All I wants is me share of the 
take!" 

Other gangsters of this and later periods 
followed Big Josh's example, and it was a 
fortunate stuss game owner who could be 
certain of retaining half his winnings. In 
time the gang chieftains took possession 
of many of the best games by the simple 
expedient of ejecting the rightful owner, 
and thereafter maintained heavy guards 
to protect their revenues against forays by 
rival thugs. 

When Big Jack Zelig became an impor- 
tant figure in gangland, having succeeded to 
the command of a remnant of the old East- 
man gang, after Monk had been sent to 
prison and Kid Twist, next in line of suc- 
cession, had been murdered at Coney 


‘Island in 1908 by Louie the Lump, he began 


to elaborate and improve the methods of 
exploiting this ancient source of revenue. 
He continued to rob the stuss and crap 
games downtown, but he also formed alli- 
ances with the owners of several preten- 
tious places in the Broadway district, es- 


== 


cially in the Roaring Forties, which had | 
Sooats the center of the city’s sporting and | 
theatrical life. On behalf of his new 
friends, he exploded bombs in rival estab- 
lishments, black-jacked their owners, fur- 
nished evidence against them to the Dis-| 
trict Attorney, and frightened their cus- | 
tomers with frequent raids. 

This compelled other gambling-house 
keepers to protect themselves, and until | 
the scandal which followed the murder of | 
Herman Rosenthal by Gyp the Blood, 
Dago Frank, Lefty Louie and W hier | 
Lewis virtually put an end to open gam-| 
bling, the gang chieftains revelled in their | 
new-found wealth Even such famous | 
gambling-house owners as Richard Canfield | 
and Honest John Kelly, who catered to| 
prominent and wealthy citizens (a member | 
of the Vanderbilt family is said to have | 
lost $100, 000 at a single sitting in Can-| 
field's) found it expedient to give frequent 
commissions to Zelig, Paul Kelly and other | 
gangland chieftains, employing them to} 
provide protection against forays by other | 


gangs. 


HE Chicago gangster and racketeer 

who alternately protects and black- 
mails gambling-houses, is thus only follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his illustrious | 
Gotham prototype. 


“Scarface Al’’ Capone, of Chicago, is trying | 
to form a gigantic ‘booze trust,’’ to control the 
whole nation's illicit traffic in liquor. Mr. 
Asbury will tell next month how this criminal 


plan is being developed without interference of | 


police or Federal authorities. 

He will tell also of the life and death of the | 
great O' Banion,. of Chicago, and his imperial 
scheme for the building of a great capital in| 


Chicago for all of Gangland—and where that | 


rendezvous was finally located. It's a story 
full of thrills and revelations. 


Cc 


The Fight Racket 
Becomes Big Business 


Continued from page 57 


semi-finalists receive from $250 to $300; 
the feature fighters, generally about 
twenty per cent of the gate. As these 
clubs draw an average of $3,000; at prices 
ranging from fifty cents to two dollars, 
the twenty per cent amounts to $600. 


LD champions, now dead, would 

writhe in their graves at the prices 
paid mediocre boxers for ring appearances 
today. Indeed, living champions, now re- 
tired, have commented upon the temper- 
aments of high-priced — in tones of 
sarcasm darkly tinged with regret that 
they are not twenty years or so younger. 

You can’t blame them when you contrast 
the sums that went with championships 
and brutal lengthy battles with bare 
knuckles, as compared with gloves in the 
modern ten- and fifteen-round bouts, which 
often carry prizes of from $100,000 to 
$3,000,000 in prizes and perquisites. 

John Morrissey, fourth American heavy- 
weight champion, got $1,000 with his 
championship, when he whipped Yankee 
Sullivan in Boston in 1853. The men 
fought thirty-seven rounds with bare 
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knuckles. It was a brutal battle, fought 
under the London Prize Ring Rules, which 
allowed one opponent to throw another to 
the floor and jump on him 

A round was ended when either of the 
fighters fell to the floor. 
Morrissey’s face to ribbons and slammed 
his fists into his belly till they sank to the 
wrists. Morrissey finally whipped him by | 





Sullivan cut | 


Add Five Inches To 
Your Chest! 





I GUARANTEE IT! 





“CHARLES ATLAS—Holder of the title, “The 

orld’s Most Perfectly Developed Man.” 
Awarded by Bernarr MacFadden of Physical 
Magazine. No other living man can 
claim this title. 


pons or Young—Thin or Fat—I’ll Make 





You a Muscular Giant in 90 Days 


Yes. in less than three short months you cat 
|} add layers of solid muscle, add five inches to 
your chest; a couple or more inches to 
|} your biceps; have a tremendous broad back; 
massive, powerful shoulders; wrists and fingers 


with a grip like steel, remarkable intern | ener 
and Great Sexual Powers by my wonderful New 
System You can attain the same wonderful 
results that I have by following the methods 
which enabled me to change from a weakling to 
America’s Strongest Physical Director. 


| 
LOOK AT THESE PUPILS! 





Clevio Massimo 





Anthony Sansone John Morgan 


Here’s convincing proof my pupils become 
|} tremendous, virile, Herculean Giants even more 
muscular than other physical instructors Regardless 
of your age or physical condition I GUARAN- 
T to give you the same marvelous quick 
fighting muscles in record-smashing time, and 
develop your nerve, courage, confidence, and 
everlasting strength 


FREE! 





‘Secrets of Muscular Power 
and Beauty”’ 


My free book is packed with pictures of giant 
men, whom I’ve taught. Nothing else compares 
with it. It will positively thrill and inspire you 
|It’s the one Master Book of Health and 


catching him around the waist and neck, | | Strength. Start the new year right. Send for 
lifting him off his feet and pressing him so | it today—NOW while this is before you. 


tightly against the ropes that he was al- 
most strangled 

John L. Sullivan, the old Roman, won 
only $6,000 with the American heavy- 
weight championship when he beat Paddy 
Ryan in nine rounds at Mississippi City on 


\FREE! I am giving every pupil valuable 
* Trophies—a beautiful Diploma, a Medal 


and an opportunity to win big Cash Prizes 


CHARLES ATLAS 


“The World’s Foremost Muscular Scientist”’ 


171 Madison Ave., Dept. 41, New York City 


February 7, 1882. | -mamcmmneMAIL THIS NOW! -----—==- 


AMES J. CORBETT, greatest boxer of 
all time, got but $35,000 when he took 
the championship away from Sullivan ten 
years later. Sullivan got nothing. They 
fought for a $25,000 purse and a $10,0« 
side bet, winner take all. 
It might be interesting here to compare | 
the championship earnings of James J. | 


CHARLES ATLAS, 
171 Madison Ave., Dept. 41, New _— — 


Dear Sir Please send me your new 
‘SECRETS OF MUSCULAR POWER \ND- BE ‘At ry. 
This places me under no obligation. 

Name 
Address 
City State 
(please write or print PLAINLY) M-1-29 
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Troubles 


Poslam Often Ends 
Pimples in 24 hours 


Pimples, black heads, eczema, rashes and 
other blemishes cleared up quickly and 


safely by Poslam. Used success- 





RELIEVES fully for all skin troubles fortwenty 
ECZEMA years. It must be good. Thousands 
INSTANTLY | of unsolicited letters from delight- 
Booklet with] ed users tell of amazing success. Buy 
each package- Poslam at your druggist, only 50c, or let 
atyourdruggist] us prove to you free that Poslam will 


clear and beautify your skin. 
FREE PROOF SAMPLE 
See amazing improvement within 24 
and heal itching hours. Free. No cost. Noobligation. Send 
burning skin today for generous trial size of Posiam. 
Simply mail your name and address. 
Sampte Desk X Posiam Co., 256 W. 54th St., New York, N. ¥. 


ae ON 4 


by 2 
zy, ff \ ~rre 4 
RUJELL AT MERON . 


reveals beauty 
secrets. Won- 
derful how Pos- 
lam will soothe 

















~ 


Now you can enjoy a really 
up-to-date training in this 
attractive field,full of sparkle 
and dash—a radical depar- 
ture and pleasant relief from 
old fashioned courses and 
antiquated methods. Pre 
pare for a career in this de 
lightful, well-paid profes- 
sion. Write for free illus- 
trated book, “The Last Word 
in Humorous Illustration.” 





ves 
The Russell Patterson School 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 23 
*CHICAGO, ILL. 








Be A Raitway TRAFFIC 
INSPECTOR ! 


Normal men can earn as high as $250 per 
ded 
We 















month salary —steadily—in the vast uncrow 
profession of Railway Traffic Inspection 

train you in three months spare time home 
ot you to a 





recupation where you are prac- 
own boss, see new faces and 
minute and are rapidly promoted 
250 per month 
Hundreds of 
Satisfied Graduates 
Write today for free booklet telling of many 





esses of our graduates, and tu- 
ition refund agreement that makes 
y uture as certainty 
| Standard Business Training Inst. 
Div. 16 Buffalo, N.Y. 










— ln ail) = 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE OF 
Marvelous New Discovery for 


Amazing new dis- 


4 covery — REVA— 
restores hair to @ 
youthful, natural 
cater, = — i? 

fuss with messy dyes. REVA is a clean, colorless iiquid. 
Same bottle used for all colors. No sam or are 
needed. Applied to scalp—not to hair. Anyone can apply 
easily at home without skill or outside aid. Restores so 
naturally your friends cannot notice change. Does not 
streak or crack hair. Will not wash off or fade. Hair 
keeps uniform color. Does not get gray at roots. REVA 
also acts as hair tonic. Overcomes dandruff. Thousands 
have used successfully. Satisfactory results aranteed 
Test FREE a full sized bottle in Write 
yur home. Ask for particulars. 
R A CORP., 4242 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 191, Chicago 
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Corbett, the man who made boxing re- 
spectable, to those of Jack Dempsey, who 
made it rich, and Gene Tunney who has 
almost made it literary. 

Corbett was champion of America for 
five years, having beaten Sullivan in 1892. 
He was Champion of the World for three 
years, winning that title by defeating 
Charlie Mitchell, English champion, at 
Jacksonville, Florida, in 1894. He lost 
his championship at Carson City, Nevada, 
to Bob Fitzsimmons on March 17, 1897. 

During his reign he fought five battles. 
Here are his earnings: Corbett-Sullivan, 
$35,000; Corbett-Mitchell, $30,000; Cor- 
bett-Courtney, $7,500; Corbett-Sharkey, 
$10,000; Corbett-Fitzsimmons, the one in 
which he lost his championship, $15,000. 
Total, $97,500 





ACK DEMPSEY was Champion of the 
World for seven years and as such 
fought seven fights. He became champion 
at Toledo, Ohio, "wh ped Fourth, 1919, by 
battering Jess Willard to the canvas in four 
rounds. He lost the championship to Gene 
| Tunney on September 28, 1926. And he 
| fought two fights afterward in an effort to 
| regain It. 
Here are his ring earnings: Dempsey- 
Willard, $27,500; Dempsey-Miske, $100,- 
900; Dempsey-Brennan, $100,000; Demp- 
|sey-Carpentier, $300,000; Dempsey-Gib- 
bons, $287,000; Dempsey-Firpo, $500,000; 
Dempsey-Tunney, $850,000; Dempsey- 
Sharkey, $250,000; Tunney-Dempsey, 
$450,000. Total, $2,864,500. 

Gene Tunney, present Champion of the 
World, retired, has fought but three 
fights as champion, two with Dempsey and 
one with Tom Heeney. Here are his earn- 
ings: Tunney-Dempsey (first fight), $200,- 
900; Tunney-Dempsey (second fight), 
$1,000,000; Tunney-Heeney, $525,000. 
Total $1,725, 000. 

Tunney has frankly admitted that one of 
the chief reasons for his retirement is the 
fact that he has made sufficient money for 
his needs and tastes and there seems to be 
no possibility of any more big gates. And 
he is right. It is improbable that any 
fighter within the next twenty years will 
ever make $10,000,000 for any promoter as 


| 








Dempsey has for Tex Rickard. 

When Jack stood over the prostrate 
Tunney in Chicago in September, 1927, 
Rickard, the business man, must have 
sighed with pure joy at the prospect of at 
least one more mammoth gate, Tunney’s 
attempt to regain the championship. 
When they counted fourteen over Tunney, 
the man who got the real knockout was 
Rickard. On Tunney’s next appearance 
for him he took his first loss in twenty 
years in the fight racket. 

The racketeer’s conviction that, ‘‘the 
fight racket is all shot to hell,’’ has some 
foundation in fact, only things are not 
quite as black as he paints them—even for 
the racketeers. 

Boxing, at present, is deep in the dol- 
drums. It will remain in that gloomy state 
for some time in spite of Rickard’s declara- 
tion that prospects are as bright as ever. 
But there are ——— times ahead, not 
as prosperous, perhaps, as the seven-year 
Dempsey era immediately past, but pros- 
perous enough to warrant promoters or- 
dering new Rolls-Royces to be delivered in 
about three years, when a new champion 
will have appeared above the horizon. 

The fight racket, from a box-office point 


of view, is always just as good as its 
heavyweight champion. It reflects him 
like a mirror. He is not only the czar of 
boxing but the arbiter of fighting fashion 
and the perennial advertisement for fight- 
ers in all classes in all parts of the world, 

Every fighter in every class aims at the 
goal of Heavyweight Champion of the 
World, regardless of his limitations in the 
matter of build and weight. Explore the 
mind of a flyweight today, and you'll 
come upon a mental picture of Tunney 
prone on the canvas with the owner of the 
picture standing nonchalantly in a corner 
waiting for the referee to complete the 
count over the fallen champion. 

The kind of fighter the reigning cham- 
pion is determines the type of fighting 
which will be the current ring mode. There 
are certain inflexible ring laws known and 
strictly adhered to by fighting men. 

The only type of fighter who can whip 
a boxing champion is a socker, a killer. 
And the only type which will beat a socker 
is a clever boxer. Sounds silly, doesn’t it 
Sort of an insane circle. But it’s true 
Only once in modern ring history has a 
champion who was a clever boxer heen de- 
feated by a man whose boxing ability was 
anywhere near his own. That was Jim 
Corbett who lost the championship to 
Bob Fitzsimmons. 

Fitzsimmons came nearest to being the 
ideal heavyweight fighting man in all the 
history of the prize-ring. A majority of 
students of boxing unhesitatingly declare 
him the greatest fighter of all time. He 
was a great boxer with a sock, or a socker 
who was also a clever boxer, whichever 
you prefer. He could take everything and 
he could give enough to win a champion- 
ship from the greatest boxer who ever 
lived. 


HE only man who could defeat a 
fighter of Fitzsimmons’s type was one 
who could take everything that Ruby 
Robert could throw at him. He had to be 
a behemoth, a giant. He was. Jim Jeffries. 
Jeffries, fighting at 240, was impervious 
to everything but lightning. He was a 
mighty oak. He absorbed Fitz's terrible 
punishing blows, worked him into a corner 
and annihilated him with a mighty paw. 
The three things that finally defeated him 
were old age, poison, and Jack Johnson. 
Johnson, champion, presented much the 
same problem as had Corbett. A great 


boxer, he fell before another giant, Jess « 


Willard. Willard went down before the 
socker, Dempsey. And Dempsey was de- 
feated twice by Gene Tunney, another 
master boxer. The circle is complete. 

Now the reigning champion develeps 
the kind of fighter he is not, one who will 
match his skill with a sock or his sock with 
skill. Tunney, champion, calls for a socker 
or a giant to defeat him. Even though he 
has retired (and you can bet that retire- 
ment is final and permanent), his influence 
still holds. A socker or a giant will be the 
next champion. Where is he? His present 
invisibility is the cause of the current 
slump in the boxing industry. 

The Fight Racket, today the respectable 
wife of Big Business, who was once a 
Painted Lady, is again confronted with 
temptation. True, everything is being 
done to safeguard her from falling into 
error. There are the state boxing commis- 
sions, the current vogue of honest pro- 
moters, and the searing white light of piti- 
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less publicity. But that white light is not, 
at present, so hot. 

The racketeer, longing for the return of 
his meal ticket, becomes hungry and des- 
perate. “You can't keep a good man 
down."’ Even in the face of the most dis- 
couraging circumstances he has been able 
to keep himself from starvation by pulling 
a fast one here and a smart one there. And 
the poor girl is so susceptible! Her past is 
as full of spots as a leopard’s hide. 

In the old days—ah, those good old 
days—she was carefree and irresponsible. 
Her racketeer was then a politician and 
their liaison was ignored by the best people. 
Indeed, the Fight Racket, herself was con- 
sidered a trollop with criminal tendencies, 
an opinion she strove earnestly to live 
down to. 

Tom Molyneux, ‘Molyneux, The Moor,”’ 
the first American champion, was a Vir- 
ginia negro slave who won his freedom 
by his fighting ability. He fought Tom 
Cribb, Champion of England, at Cap 
thorn, Essex, on December roth, 1810. 
He was robbed of the Championship of the 
World by a fluke decision in a forty-round 
battle during which one of Cribb’s seconds 
seized his thamb and nearly bit it off. 


RIBB knocked Molyneux cold in the 

eleventh round of their second fight 
and the negro retired with the title of 
Champion of America still intact. 

The second American champion ap- 
peared after a long hiatus during which 
the championship was claimed by various 
bar-flies, plug-uglies and brawlers. Eng- 
lish champions came over here and knocked 
these various claimants for a row of beer 
pails. 

Then the royal prince of Fistiana became 
a king. He was James (Yankee) Sullivan, 
a London Irish crook, a ticket-of-leave 
man who escaped from Botany Bay, the 
Australian penal colony where he was 
serving twenty years for larceny. He came 
to Yerba Buena, later San Francisco, 
robbed, stole, and slugged in that poy ong 
several years, and then went back to Eng- 
land. 

There, under the tutelage of Jem Ward, 
English champion, he became so good 
that he whipped most of the English as- 
pirants and, trimming Tom Seor, a truck- 
man on Staten Island in 1842, claimed the 
American championship. He was badly 
beaten by Tom Hyer, a butcher boy in the 
old Centre Market, then as sweet a rendez- 
vous of cut-throats as Satan, in a moment 
of genius, ever threw together. Tom 
knocked several spots off Sullivan in a bar- 
room fight and then repeated the perform- 
ance formally atRock Point, Maryland, in 


January of 1849. Hyer retired after the 


battle. 

Sullivan reclaimed the title, held it until 
1853, and then lost it to John Morrissey, 
held by sentimentalists to be the first 
great moral success of boxing. Sullivan 
danced to his end on a hangman's rope 
swung over a convenient tree by California 
Vigilantes. He had gotten so tough they 
had to kill him. 

Let's look at Morrissey from the chemi- 
cally pure moral attitude of today. He was 
born in Ireland and came to Troy, New 
York, with his parents when he was three 
As soon as he was able to lift an anchor 
he became a deck-hand on a Hudson River 
steamer, and from that he flowered into 
a runner for an immigrant boarding house. 
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The tide of immigration, Irish and Ger- 
man, was at its height. Competition was 
keen and the boarding-house runner had to 
be hard-boiled. Most of them were ten- 
minute eggs. Morrissey, acting as if he'd 
been boiled an hour, achieved royalty 
among them. He became king. Equipped 
as he was it was comparatively easy. All 
he had to do was to take everything a rival 
could throw at him and then beat him un- 
conscious. 

In a bar-room fight at the old St. Charles 
Hotel, on lower Broadway, he and Tom 
McCann, a rival runner, whirled into a 
rough-and-tumble fight during which the 
live coals from an overturned stove scat- 
tered over the floor. McCann, resourceful 
gentleman, got Morrisscy by the throat 
and hurled him down on them. 

His clothes were burned off his back and 
the coals ate their brands into his hide 
‘“‘Jawn,"’ spurred to a superhuman effort 
by a red-hot cinder boring in where the 
seat of his pants would have been if the 
pants were there, swung McCann under 
him and beat him insensible. That fight 
and a hundred others just like it were all 
the training he received for the prize-ring. 

He didn’t need any science. A prize- 
fight in those days was a bar-room rough- 
and-tumble in a ring. Many of these 
early battles were arranged in bar-rooms 
and fought where the police couldn't inter- 
fere. Anything went, that is anything 
that a boxer didn’t import. He couldn't 
wear a horseshoe in his glove or smear tur- 
pentine on his glove, or gouge out an eye— 
except with an appearance of accident. 

But the London Prize-Ring Rules were 
very broad indeed and many of the early 
champs were most resourceful. Morrissey 
nearly murdered Sullivan, as heretofore de- 
scribed, in 1853. He retired, defeated | 
John C. Heenan after a period of years, and 
then retired again for good. 

Morrissey was a fine mixer, a likeable 
man with a good eye for business. He kept | 
a palace of a saloon, and he met Commo- | 
dore Vanderbilt, then engaged in stealing | 
railroads. The Commodore was a good | 
racketeer. He and Barnum between them | 
voiced the whole philosophy of the| 
racketeer. Barnum said: ‘‘There’s a sucker | 
born every minute.’’ And Vanderbilt said 
‘The public be damned."’ 

Vanderbilt and the pugilist got very | 
chummy. Both liked the horses and Mor- 
rissey made a lot of money off them and in 
Wall Street. He turned comparatively 
gentle, was elected and served two terms in 
Congress, and did himself proud. 

Heenan claimed the championship and 
it staggered on until the great John L 
with his color, his courage, and his un- 
doubted fighting ability lifted the fight 
racket out of the gutter and gave it its 
first real start in this country. But even 
under him it remained disreputable 


. MATCH destined for New Orleans 

would be fought on the Hudson River. 

It was against the law, a crime and a mis- 

demeanor. But it was so brutal, so savage, 

so filling to the demands of men for combat, 

blood and glory, that peace officers winked 
an eye. 

The great Puritan element, later responsi- 
ble for Censorship, Sunday Blue Laws, Pro- 
hibition and Bootlegging, was bending its 
Pharisaical backbone to the task of amass- 
ing fortunes for its backers, and the sires of 
its clergy. And the details of amassing | 














to our Students 


ThisHawaiianGuitarex- 
rt and professor wants 

he opportunity to welcome you 
as a student so you will quickly 
learn how to play Hawaiian Guitar 
~-yes, you will be able to play just 
like the native Hawaiians. To get 
you started and help your musical #4, 
success which will bring you popu- 
larity, you will receive a beauti- 
ful Hawaiian Guitar, the same Arif 
as the one pictured, when you | 
enroll. Our short cut method 
of instruction will enable 
you to play a piece al- . 
most from the first | Pia 
lesson. Rush coupon 4 , 
for full particulars toe \ 
day and we will re- 7 
serve a Hawaiian 
Guitar for you. 


Learn to p 
Play Quickly ts 


With our short cut method 
of instruction you will quick] 
learn how to play Hawaiian Guitar 
which will bring you popularity and social 
success. You learn to play from notes. If you 
never had any musical training, you will quickly 

t on, because our experts have perfected a course of 
| oa instruction which is as simple as learning A,B,C’s. 


PICTUREand PHONOGRAPH RECORD 
METHOD EASY We don’t depend upon 


printed lessons only for 

your success, but we furnish pictures of 
our professors playing, diagrams, charts 
and phonograph records for each lesson. 
This practically brings our professors from 
our studio to your home and enables you to 
listen to their playing just as if they were ac- 
tually in front of you. To prove this is easy, we 
will send you your first lesson free 
RUSH COUPON — Send No Money 

positive are we that you will become one of our students, we 
will send free without obligation, our first lesson. Also receive 
our free big book which wives particulars about our course. 
Write for your free boox and your free lesson today. 


HAWAHAN STUDIO No. 90019 
of New York Academy of Music 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Please rush your free book, ‘‘How to Learn Hawaiian 
uitar’’ and my first lesson. Also reserve a Hawaiiaa 
r for me. This obligates me in no way whatever 
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UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY 
1652 Ogden Ave. Dept. 511 Chicago, ti! 


ORRECT 
your NOSE 


to perfect shape while 
you sleep. Anita Nose 
Adjuster guarantees 
SAFE, rapid, perma- 
nent results. Age doesn't 
matter. Painless 
60,000 doctors and users 
raise it. Gold Medal 
Ninner. Booklet Free 
Write for it Today 


ANITA INSTITUTE, A96, Anita Bidg., Newark, N. J. 
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Model Airplanes 
That Fly 
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ra 
Complete Y - F 
An Ideal Gift ¥ — 


ALL ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 
a Fey ty wr 








The ‘‘Mocar” monoplane—Set No. 1—is a copy of the famous 
Spirit of St. Louis. Wing spread 18 in., fuselage 12 in., power 
ful motor, special propeller, rubber-tired, disc wheels. Weight 
omplete only about 2 4g oz 

This is a practical, simp! mode! plane that gives you a 
whole lot of fun for the m met. The all-r pasty 
tion makes a sturdy pla ill stand a lot o The 
outfit is mounted on cardboard with all parts plainly marked. 
and full instructions for assembly. Pliers only tool necessary 
Complete with rivets, bolts, wheels, wing and fuselage cover 
ing material, only $1.50 postpaid } for $4.00.) Order now 


Great fun, learn how to make and fly airplanes 
Jobbers, dealers and schools write for discounts! 
The illustration below shows easy method of assembly. The large 
lustration, actwal cut of Amished plane 











The Mount Carmel Mfg. Co. 


Dept. E, New Haven, Conn. 











BoYs! BOYS! 


nto a trunk, RV 

py the bed or any- P 
¢ where. Lots of fun 3s 
vy fooling the teach- 
Ser, policeman or 
friends. 


THE VENTRILO 


a little instrument, fits 
in the mouth out o 
sight, used with above 
for Bird Calls, etc. Any- 
one can use it. Never Falls. A 16 page 
course on Ventriloquism, the Ventrilo 
and 600 p. novelty catalog, ALL FOR 10c. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO. Dept. 310 Racine, Wis. 
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(Dont Let $1% Stand Between You) 
And A Good Head Of Hair 


= > For years I suffered from dandruff and 
falling hair, until a friend told me an old 
Canadian method This treatment will 
stop falling hair, eradicate dandruff and grow 
new hair. My baldness has been replaced with 
luxuriant new hair Dozens of my friends 
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| great fortunes must not be looked into too 


| closely by an idealist. 
| America was really rough and uncouth 
in those days. Its citizens might even be 
| accused of a lack of moral sense. A dyspep- 
| tic gentleman was peddling kerosene from 
house to house in upper New York State, 
| unheedful of the fact that he was later to 
| become the founder of The Standard Oil 
| Company, and the angel of righteousness, 
| the Methodist Board of Public Morals and 
| the Anti-Saloon League 

Great railroad kings, Vanderbilt, Gould, 
Colonel Fisk, Jim Hill, and Harriman, went 
|shopping in Congress and State Legisla- 
| tures. Nearly every legislator, national or 
state, had his price with $5,000 “‘top,”’ for 
| a United States Senator 
| James Gordon Bennett's New York 
Herald, bible of the conservative, ran on 
| its front pages, daily advertisements, in- 
serted by the Daughters of Joy, telling 
where a decent man could forget his re- 
spectability for a time. The demimon- 
daines were permitted, and discreetly en- 
couraged, on the theory that they pro- 
tected ‘good women’’ from the blendish- 
ments of the overcharged and predatory 
male 


LECTIONS went to the party with the 
strongest arm. That meant organiza- 
tion. A good ward-heeler, captain or can- 
didate, organized his thugs to guard the 
polls from indiscreet (not of his own per- 
suasion) voters. The best thugs were pugi- 
lists. So the politicians were the first rack- 
eteers 

There are three periods in American 
politico-pugilistic history. In the first, 
the politician dominated the fight racket. 
In the second, they were equally powerful, 
helping each other. In the third, the pres- 
ent, in which fighting has become boxing 
and respectable consort of big business, 
the fight racket dictates to the politician. 

James J. Corbett, introducing science, re- 
finement, and the ‘‘white-collar man,"’ 
into the boxing racket, had such an influ- 
ence that California legalized prize-fight- 
ing, and San Francisco became the Golden 
City in the Golden Age of pugilism. 

San Francisco, civilized and cultured, 
was still a frontier town under its veneer. 
Gold was pouring from California moun- 
tains. Sutter's mine had just been dis- 
covered. The city was more cosmopolitan 
than even New York today. It was bril- 
liant, predatory, adventurous and a 

Men bet vast sums on anything under the 
sun; how a fly would walk, where an un- 
discovered gold mine lay. They flocked to 

Sunny”’ Jim Coffroth’s boxing arenas with 
guns on their hips and bags of gold dust 
inside their shirts. They bet everything 
on a fighter they liked. The racketeer 
became a gambler. 

Now a racketeer sees no percentage in 
leaving things to chance if, by manipula- 
tion, he can predetermine a result. So he 





started to “‘fix’’ fights, bought referees, 
when possible, made it up with the fighters 
to end their fight in a certain round, one of 
them to take it on the button. 

In San Francisco he worked discreetly 
because Coffroth bought all the gambling 
concessions himself, and then warned the 
fighters if they didn’t go in and fight, they 
would get no money. Then the spectators 
were sudden in their emotions and fast on 
the trigger 


UT when boxing swept east and became 
legal in New York under the Frawley 
Law, the racketeers went wild. That was 
their golden age. The Frawley Law al- 
reall twenty-round bouts to a decision. 
It was revoked when a promoter, seem- 
ingly with justice, accused a member of the 
boxing commission of grafting. 

After a time the prostrate fight racket 
got off its back and onto its feet under the 
Horton Law. This was repealed by Gov- 
ernor Theodore Roosevelt, when Kid 
McCoy and Joe Choynsky put on so raw a 
fake fight that it insulted the intelligence 

Followed the Bootleg Era of boxing, the 
“both members of this club’’ phase. It 
was succeeded by another law allowing 
bouts up to ten rounds with no decisions, 
the “‘popular decision’’ age. And never 
were decisions so unpopular as were the 
““‘popular’’ ones. They were given by the 
fight writers of the newspapers. Gamblers, 
betting on a fight, wall choose three 
papers and their bets were settled by the 
majority vote of the three. 

Came the War. Boxing, it developed, 
was a great aid in the training of a fighting 
man. Patriotic pugilists flocked into 
training camps—and hardly ever further— 
and showed our soldiers how to knock an 
enemy cold. Boxing contests proved great 
sources of income for various war reliefs 
After the War Senator Jimmy Walker's 
Law was passed by the New York legis- 
lature. 

Jack Dempsey rode freight cars to and 
from fights for which he received from 
$2.50 to $300. Jack Kearns had a stable of 
fighters out on the West Coast. Tex 
Rickard, just back from six years of cattle- 
ranching down in South America, allowed 
that he might devote all his time to pro- 
moting fights, and invested $100,000 in the 
lease of old Madison Square Garden. 

The day he signed that lease, The Fight 
Racket was born as a respectable member of 
the industrial world. Three men, Rickard, 
Dempsey, and Kearns, were converging. 
They were to meet in Toledo to marry The 
Painted Lady to Big Business. 

The racketeer was forsworn and tossed 
out on his ear. Or so the public thought. 

But then, as Commodore Vanderbilt put 
it: ‘“The Public Be Damned!"’ 

The racketeer sat down and studied the 
new afrangement. 


Tuere Goes THe Beir 


And then came the Platinum Age of the Fight Game. Champion- 
ships climbed to a new par of two to five million dollars. And the 
racketeer, itching to get in on this Epoch of Easy Money, took a piece 
of a fighter from his owner at gun point, if necessary. 

Next month, Charles McGuirk tells you which champions played 
both the game and the racket, how the most bare-faced crooked methods 
ever attempted in the open were manipulated. You will learn that the 
best man does not always thin in the ring and sometimes when he does 
win he does so with the help of people you would never suspect of 





having an interest in him. 
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Continued from page 37 


It was her chore to turn the meat stri 
on the racks, so that they might dry in che 
sun and the cottonwood smoke. 

Morning found them ready to start. 
The bear hide was dry, the mutton cured 
Cornish made two packs, a large one for his 
own back, a smaller one for Dorothy. 
Yet even hers weighed grievously. It con- 
tained her half of the bear pelt, and a sleep- 
ing-bag and tent combination made of her 
parachute. Cornish carried similar equip- 
ment, and, in addition, his tools, his 
weapons, and forty pounds of jerked flesh. 

Which way would they go? The aston- 
ishing thing was, that it made little 
difference. 


HEY traveled slowly, resting every 

mile. The only trails were the trails 
of game, and these rarely ran in the direc- 
tion they chose to go. 

They found the down-timber, which is 
the traveler's abomination. For weary 
hours they fought through that laby- 
rinth, crawling over fallen trunks, forcing 
their way through dead tree tops, slipping, 
falling, rising to fight again. But they 
found no tree that had been severed by an 
ax, and not one trapper's blaze upon the 
bark. 

They pushed across muskegs, those 
dreary swamps of the North country. At 
every step they sank to their knees in mire. 
They picked and struggled their way over 
steeps, along narrow ledges, on the brinks 
of cliffs, poe pom dreary glacier morains, 
but not once did they see a single footprint 
of man. 

Occasionally they made as much as seven 
miles in a long, hard day. Sometimes they 
did not gain even two miles. They lived 
on what the country offered—grouse, 
usually; sometimes a rank, tough porcu- 
pine; at rare intervals, on trout which 
Cornish penned into pools and caught. 
They saved their dried meat for emer- 
gencies. 

In general they tried to follow the water- 
ways. Thereby they hoped to find big rivers 
ultimately flowing into the 4 Yukon. 
But the country was strangely broken and 
bewildering. The rivers seemed to flow 
south, instead of west. 

Then they were obliged to take to the 
highlands, find another rivulet, and begin 
again. Often they encountered streams 
that they could not cross, necessitating 
long and heart-breaking detours. 

Once, from the summit of a ridge, Cor- 
nish saw a great water in the enoms 
He decided it must be the Frances Lakes. 
If so, he had only to go northwest to strike 
the headwaters of the Pelly, on which 
course he must ultimately find the trading 
post of Pelly Banks, facing the unknown. 

But they did not find the Pelly. They 
found only an immense range of snow- 
peaks, jagged, sharp, and mailed in ice. 

Were they breaking a little now? When 
they spoke at all, it was in a curiously 
strained, excited tone; their eyes were in- 
tensely bright. Still Cornish was able to 
map out what seemed a logical course. 

His plan now was to try to reach the 
great waters which he supposed were the 
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Frances Lakes, and take down the Liard 
River. If he could do this, the two wan- 
derers would ultimately come to Fort 
Liard. 

True, it was a tragic prospect. Cornish 
dared not think how long were the wind- 
ings of that river. With the best luck, and 
the easiest going, it was at least a forty- 
day journey. 

But again the bewildering ranges cheated 
them. Although they climbed wearily to 
the gray summits, they could see no water 
that could possibly be the Frances Lakes 

The nights were cruelly cold. Frost glit- 
tered in the dawns. And here, on these 
gray slopes, there was but scanty fuel. 

On the third night of this ridge-wander- 
ing, they made their camp in a scanty 

atch of woodland, just under the summit. 
This was an eerie place. They did their 
camp work side by side. They seemed 
reluctant to get out of each other's sight 
After sup they watched the little red 
flames liking up the back-log 

Occasionally they glanced furtively into 
each other's eyes. Dorothy was appalled 
by what she saw—her companion's fever- 
ish orbs ablaze in their hollow sockets— 
and she did not dream that her own eyes 
were like fireballs. His face was black 
with beard, but its lines showed through 
like old scars. She was thin as a wraith. 

They spoke little. Hardly breathing, 
they listened to the fire chuckling in the 
silence. The dark seemed to menace them 
tonight. 

These two had returned to the Neo- 
lithic age. Long-forgotten terrors haunted 
their souls; old gods arose. They could 
hardly believe that they had known any 
other life. It seemed that they had been 
here always, wandering endlessly through 
an endless wilderness. 

The roar of far-off cities was a forgotten 
echo. The comforts they had known, the 
ease, the safety, were hard to recall as last 
night’s dreams. There was only the long 
day’s march, the desperate losing struggle 
for food and warmth. 

If they survived, neither of these two 
would ever be the same again. They had 
been too close to the source of things—the 
tragic realities beside which man’s civi- 
lization is a passing phantasy—to go back 
wholly to their old ways. 

If they survived! They could consider 
the matter casually enough now. When 
Dorothy's grim thoughts took voice, there 
was no new terror in her tone, but an odd 
calmness, perhaps a cool curiosity. 

“Andy, the jig is about up, isn’t it?” 
she asked. 

“Don't say that. I think we're bound to 
locate the lakes tomorrow.”’ 

“Tomorrow! There have been thirty 
tomorrows, already, and on every one of 
them we expected to see the way out.”’ 

She spoke in a low voice, without scorn. 
“Andy, aren't we almost done?”’ 


T WAS not the hysterical outcry of a 
pampered, selfish girl, such as he had 
heard the night of the disaster, but the 
earnest cool-headed conjecture of a tried 
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system, so simple, 80 natural that 
you will find yourself actually 
writing shorthand after a few 
hours of study No need to 
spend long tedious months learn- 
ing a “foreign language’’ of 
signs and symbols. You write 
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**No,"’ he said in a clear voice. ““We're 
a long way from being almost done. 
Physically, we're strong as ever. Maybe 
we're stronger—at least we get over the 
ground better than we did at first. Human 
beings are hard to kill. They're not birds, 
or butterflies, but one of the strongest 
species ever created. Dorothy, we're going 
to win our bet.”’ 

Win it, and then die?"’ she asked softly 

Win it, anyway That's something 
The period of the bet was five weeks 
We've already kept going for about thirty 
days, near as we can figure. The time will 
be up in a few days more.”’ 

And how much longer, after the five 
weeks are up, can we keep going? We're 
almost out of dried meat. The days are 
growing shorter, the nights colder. In a 
little while the snow will close the passes 
Can we overcome such conditions as 
those?” 

By God, we can fight!" 

We can and we will, but let's don't fool 
ourselves. Andy, you've won your bet 
You've done what you said you could do 
Then why not be satisfied? Why keep on 
hoping for something that won't come 
truc? Let's admit we're beaten, so we 
won't be tormented by any more false 
hopes, and then if good luck does come to 
us 

‘‘As soon as we admit we're beaten, we 
are beaten."’ Cornish’s voice gathered 
volume As soon as we quit hoping, 
we'll quit fighting. Dorothy, to win that 
bet is not enough. We've got to prove 
that we won it. We've got to stick Bur- 
gess's words down his throat.”’ 

He smiled now. The expression startled 
her. Bravely she tried to answer it. Her 
own lips curled wanly 

It was only a moment later that Cornish 
lifted his head, listening to a faint sound 
on the hillside. It differed strikingly from 
most night sounds in the wilderness 
Most of these are broken—a soft rustling 
or scratching or twig-cracking, heard at 
long intervals of utter silence—but this 
was a continuous sound 

They heard it first far across the slope 
There was the rattle of dry branches, the 
click of dead twigs, and the regular beat of 
running feet on the hard earth. At first 
only a faint whisper, it grew steadily 
louder and more distinct 

‘There's something coming through the 
down-timber,’’ Cornish said. “‘And com- 
ing mighty fast.” 


ORNISH reached and picked up his 
io bow. He nocked an arrow, and took 
his stand. The noise was just at hand, now. 
He stood tense, Dorothy just behind him, 
and their eyes lighted up as they waited. 

What friend or what foe was about to 
emerge from the thicket, they could not 
guess. If it were wild game, certainly it 
must be of a bold breed. It was approach- 
ing from down-wind, straight into the 
teeth of the strong fire-scent which most 
wild creatures fear so deeply 

At that instant the brush parted like 
torn canvas, and a long, dark form shot 
into the firelight. Art first Cornish thought 
it was a wolf, a mad wolf that had detied 
all the laws of his breed 

His arm shot back, in the full draw, and 
he whirled to shoot But as his point 
covered the animal, and he started to loose, 
something in its posture made him pause 

The creature had made no move to at- 
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tack. Instead, it had sprung near as it 
dared to the fire, and had dropped down, 
panting, in a position of utter exhaustion. 

And now the scales of fear were torn 
from Cornish's eyes, and he perceived the 
startling truth. This animal was not a 
wolf at all, but a big male malemute such 
as are used as pack and sledge dogs in the 
North. 

Don't be afraid,’’ he told his com- 
panion. ‘‘It’s just a dog that’s gone wild. 
He seems to have come to our fire for pro- 
tection. It’s a queer business.”’ 

Still holding his bow in ready position, 
Cornish gazed uneasily into the shadows 
out of which the dog had sprung. And 
now the animal had turned his head and 
was staring in the same direction. Whim- 
pering, he crawled to the man’s feet. 

““What's the matter, old fellow?’’ Cor- 
nish asked gently. ‘‘I wish you could tell 
us.” 

The dog tried hard to make them under- 
stand. His whimpering increased to a 
frightened whine. Bracing, he gazed with 
raised neck-bristles into the darkness 

“Cheerful companion, isn't he?’’ the 
girl commented. 

The spirited remark did not surprise 
Cornish. He had lived to learn that, 
when the test came, Dorothy possessed a 
valor bright and splendid as youth itself. 
Now it meant more to him than she would 
ever know. It saved him from the abyss 
into which he was falling. 

The truth was, that the sight of this 
strong woodsbeast, fawning in whimpering 
impotence at his feet, had shaken Cornish 
to the marrow of his bones. Primal terror, 
the heritage of the cave-man and the 
savage, had stalked forth from the ancient 
cellar of his brain. But now he got him- 
self in hand, and only rational fear re- 
mained in his consciousness 

He moved closer to the blaze, drawing 
Dorothy to his side. The dog, quieted 
now, gazed steadily at some invisible 
object beyond the firelight. The curtains 
of silence lowered again. 

“We're not alone, are we, Andy?" 
Dorothy whispered. 

“You mean there's some one here be- 
sides the dog?”’ 

“Of course—whoever they are they're 
all around the fire— Look there—there— 
there—"’ 

Little twin moons, pale and round. 
They were shining across the fire from 
Cornish, and when he turned his head, he 
saw them shining behind him. Little yel- 
low moons, that winked out before he 
could raise his bow. 

No, they were not alone. They had 
grim and silent companions, just beyond 
the firelight. And now Cornish longed for 
the feel of a rifle—the steel tube set in 
walnut, with the mouth of thunder and 
the eye of death. 

‘“Wolves?"’ Dorothy asked softly. 

“Yes.” 

““How many?” 

“IT can't tell. It’s pretty early in the 
year to sce big packs. Probably five or six. 
They're after the dog, not us."’ 

This was of course true. Nothing brings 
more glee to the lupine heart than to cut 
off a dog from the settlements, run him 
down, and kill him. To do so, they will 
leave a new-slain stag, while the meat is 
warm and the life-blood not yet Ary. 

The wolves and the dogs are ancestral 
enemies. Their hatred began when the 








Neanderthal Man shambled through the 
ancient forests, and will last until the last 
tree is felled on the hill. Why this is so 
no man knows, unless it is because dogs 
have betrayed their own blood kin by 
giving their love and hunting skill to man. 

The big malemute, apparently a pariah 
from some far village, had been hunted by 
wolves. In the hot race, he had smelled 
Cornish’s camp, and remembering the 
tents of old, he had come here for safety. 

Now the gray pack about the fire was 
growing bolder. Once, as the flame leaped 
up, the firelight revealed a crouching form 
at the edge of the dark. So gaunt it was, 
so still and ghostly, that Dorothy could 
hardly believe it was a creature of flesh 
and blood. 

“I think they're going to attack us,"’ she 
whispered. ‘Give me your knife.” 


O SHE meant to sell her life dearly! He 

obeyed her without a word; then leaned 

his ax ready to his hand. His quiver hung 

on his back; an arrow was nocked and 
ready at the bowstring. 

As he waited, grim and silent, Cornish 
remembered what he had read about 
wolves. According to reputable scien- 
tists, they almost never, in these days, at- 
tack human beings. And it is true that in 
the wilds adjacent to civilization the white 
man seems to live a charmed life. 

Even the fiercest carnivora flee from his 
path. Yet this was small consolation to 
Cornish. In the first place, the outdoor 
men whom he personally knew did not al- 
ways agree with the nature-writers. They 
told of trappers who went forth in the 
winter Ben. apt never returned to their 
wickiups, and of a broken ge of bones 
found in the spring thaw. In the second 
place, the white man’s charm seemed to 
operate only in long-settled countries, not 
in such virgin wastes as these. 

Man's farthest outposts lay behind the 
ranges. The wild woodland kings had not 
yet yielded him their sovereignty. They 
were as fierce, as brave, as arrogant, as 
when Lewis and Clark first crossed the 
Rockies. After all, what did any man 
know of the real natures and the souls of 
wild animals! Some wilderness telepathy 
told them of his fears, whereby they made 
bold. 

The longer he waited, the greater was 
the danger. So he resolved on a bold 
stroke. 

In their scanty pile of fuel was a dead 
limb of a jack-pine, covered with dry 
needles. This he handed to Dorothy, with 
simple instructions. While he stood ready, 
with drawn bow, she ignited the end in the 
fire. Suddenly holding it into the wind, 
she let the flame —- through it. 

The needles were fat with balsam, and 
made a sudden, bright flame. The light 
spread faster than Devil-in-the-Dark could 
run. As the hillside sprang into bold re- 
lief against the further gloom, a strange 
scene was revealed. The down-timber 
took weird forms. Naked limbs looked 
like white bones; old snags like monsters. 
Amid this labyrinth, motionless as figures 
caught by a camera, stood six gaunt 
wolves. 

At once they began to slink away, but 
Cornish was too fast for them. The bow- 
string hummed, and an arrow sped to its 
mark. Such was its force that the wolf 
was literally spitted on the shaft. And 
this was good archery, in the brief second 
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which he had in such unsteady light. 
The wolf uttered a stricken yell. With 
' the red arrowhead protruding from his 
gaunt ribs, he darted off into the darkness. 
| His rs brothers did not fail to under- 
stand. They identified the raw smell that 
spread swiftly along the ground, and they 
knew they had been too bold. Slinking 
in the shadows, they gained the cover of 
the night; then they ‘sped away in panic. 


‘ “It’s all over,’’ Cornish told his com- 
panion. ‘We'll find that dead wolf in 
: : the morning, and get his coat.”’ 


Dorothy had been at the point of tears, 
but now a peal of hysterical laughter burst 
: from her lips. *“Thrifty to the last! It was 
: a marvelous escape."’ The words came be- 
tween chattering teeth. 


] The truth was that she had begun to 
suffer the reaction from the intense strain 
: just passed. She felt hardly able to stand. 


To steady herself—to repress the tears that 
: were smarting her lids—she sank down 
close to the quivering form of the still- 
: frightened malemute. 

“Don't trust that brute too far!’’ Cor- 
nish cautioned quickly. 

“He's all right. I think he's feeling 
mighty grateful. He had a narrow escape, 
too."" Her hand stroked the great shaggy 
hide. ‘‘Andy, he’s been hurt.”’ 

‘*T suppose one of the wolves nipped him 
on the run.’’ Kneeling beside essthy, 
Cornish examined a slight injury on the 
) animal's shoulder. “‘Dorothy, that’s not 
a wolf bite.’’ His voice trailed away, and 
she saw a look of most intense excitement 
sweep over his countenance, kindling his 
| eyes. ‘“My God, do you know what this 
is!”” 
‘“‘No—” 

“It’s a harness gall, still unhealed. This 
isn't a wild dog. He wore harness not 
: more than two days ago. He's wandered 
away from some Indian village—probably 
the wolves cut him off. Dorothy, don't 
you see? Don't you see what it may 
mean—"" 

7 “Not yet. I see there must be an Indian 
: village nearby— But how can we find it?"’ 

Even as she asked the question, she per- 
ceived the answer. Her eyes grew round. 
A startling light came into his face. She 

heard Cornish speak as from a far distance. 

“All we have to do is follow him home." 





HE fire was built high. Cornish did 

not care to risk a return of the wolves 
in the darkness. The dog was tied with a 
rope from the packs, lest he should start 
home before time. Cornish and his com- 
— were almost too excited to sleep, 

ut somehow the night passed, and dawn 

glimmered at last over the eastern hills. 

Immediately after breakfast, Cornish 
rolled a thirty-pound pack, and with rude 
harness, strapped it on the dog's back. 
This was but a light load for the big male- 
mute. Often he had carried twice this 
much, when his copper-skinned master 
went forth from his wigwam to hunt 
moose and mountain sheep. But it would 
= him from running away, and slow 

im down enough so that the two wan- 
derers could follow him. 

Cornish now stood before the dog, and 
held him with his eyes. ‘Go home!" he 
ordered. At the same instant he gestured 
: widely toward the hills. 

He knew perfectly that the dog would 
not understand his words. The big male- 
mute was no linguist: the only language 
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he kenned*was the guttural jargon of the} 
Indian. The gesture, however, was gra- | 
phic. The intelligent beast seponded 
with wagging tail and brightening eye. 

He darted off a few steps, felt the = 
on his back, turned for one more question- 
ing glance, then fell into a game trail that 
led straight east. 

“I believe he’s going home,’’ Cornish 
said. Slipping into their packs, the man | 
and his comrade fell in behind their guide. 

The dog questioned them no more. He 
trudged on as one who knows his path. A 
well-trained pack and sledge dog, at in- 
tervals he paused to rest. He seemed to 
know the country well, because he hesi- 
tated not at all at the forks of the trail, but 
bore steadily eastward over the hills. 

“We're getting somewhere now,"’ Cor- 
nish exulted. ‘Dorothy, I think we're 
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NCE Cornish found what he thought | 
was the stale print of a moccasin; | 
later he paused before a yellowed scar on a 
cottonwood tree. 
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Dororhy 


s a blaze, 


“Are you sure?’” burst from 

Certain. See this mark? Ir’ 
made only last winter. Some Indian had a 
trap near here.” 

Presently their guide led them into deep 
forest. It was as heavy a growth as they 
had penetrated in all their wanderings: 
the sunlight winked out. The stout tree 
trunks stood like pillars in some endless, 
subterranean passage 
and Dorothy were somewhat 
yppressed by these heavy shadows. He 
made the first movement toward nocking 
his the slipping of the eye of the 
string into its groove, after which it would 
be ready Suddenly he heard 
the first note of an old song 

Perhaps it was the oldest song that the 
race knows. Possibly it was the actual 
beginning of instrumental music—the orig 
inal twang which the cave man _ heard 
in his dim dawn, and which developed, 
ifter a thousand centuries, into the throb- 
bing notes of the banjo and the harp 

It was heard on the fighting decks of 
galleys at sea; on the walls of forgotten 
cities; from the watch-towers of once- 
proud castles; on the English downs where 
irchers guarded the flocks. It swelled toa 
mighty chorus at Crecy, Poitiers, and Agin- 
court And always and forever it was a 
song of death 

It was the hum of the bow-cord as it 
loosed an arrow. Then the arrow itself 
took up the tune, and sang it in the wind 
The hum grew into a buzz, the buzz into a 
hoarse whistle. Something that shrieked 
like a banshee sped past Cornish’s ears, 
to check at last with a cracking thud 
igainst a tree trunk just beyond 

Cornish understood, only too well 
He had heard that song before, though 
never so close to his ear. If he had doubts 
it all, they were speedily removed when 
he whirled to warn Dorothy. In the tree 
trunk just beyond, between himself and 
companion, a feathered arrow still 
juivered, its pile buried deep in the wood 

It was no fly-away arrow from some dis- 
tant hunter. It had been fired almost at 
point-blank range with deadly intent 
The reason that Cornish still stood erect, 
alive, instead of lying in the reddening 
leaves with a barbed arrow-head thrusting 
from his breast, was the merest accident 
of the trail 

In the act of bending his bow, to nock 
the string, he had stooped a little, and had 
swung his body sideways. The arrow 
that had been remorselessly aimed at his 
heart had brushed by over his shoulder 


Cornish 


bow 


to draw 


nis 


within a hand's breadth of his throat 
Look out!"’ he yelled to Durothy. This 
was his only spoken warninz. He could 


show her what todo in half thc time that he 
required to tell her—and this split second 
might save their lives. As he yelled, he 
swung behind a tree. So quickly that it 
seemed a continuation of his own motion, 
she did likewise 


“T “HERE are but few sounds more appal- 
ling than the song of the arrow It 
suggests the hiss of a striking serpent; it 
has a venomous buzz, like a hornet, to the 
ar. The shaft itself inspires a prima] terror 
Rushing by, it wakens God knows what 
fearful memories of long and long ago— 
perhaps of the earth's dawn—and there 
comes a queer horror of the barbed point, 
# being spitted alive on the wood, that 
breaks men quickly. 
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Grizzled frontiersmen who fought the 
Blackfoot and the Apache talk of it still, 
and say they would face two Indian bullets 
to one well-drawn, broad-head arrow. 

Be that as it may, Cornish still kept his 
head. He was still able to reason, not so 
much from deliberate effort as from those 
deeply-fixed mental habits by which civi- 
lized men interpret life. So his first 
thought, after he saw Dorothy leaping for 
her tree, was toward a plausible explana- 
tion for this attack from ambush 

It occurred to him, in a flash, that he 
might have been mistaken for a game ani- 
mal. This could easily happen in dark 
woods. His aviation suit was of tawny 
hue, often seen in fur and hide; his heavy 
pack disguised his outline. 

But this charitable theory would not 
hold water. He was not the victim of an 
excitable native hunter. Just as Cornish 
swung behind a tree, a second arrow 
whistled over his head. 

Obviously, he was being deliberately 
hunted by some unseen enemy in the shad- 
ows beyond. He could be shot at once, by 
mistake, but not twice, particularly after 
he had raised his voice ina shout. And it 
was equally obvious that this foe who 
hunted him was a master of his bow. 

True, he had missed twice, but not 
through faulty shooting. At the first cast, 
his target had happened to swerve; at the 
second, he had snap-shot between trees 
at running game. The latter had been a 

articularly brilliant shot. If Cornish had 
ahanl, even for a second, the shaft 
would have found his breast. 

The master of his bow! Only a superb 
archer could have launched two arrows 
so swiftly and so accurately. Cornish had 
never seen the like. Except in Hiawatha 
shooting—the speed test in archery, where 
there is no target, and the only objective is 
to shoot as many arrows as possible before 
the first one falls to earth—he could not 
remember a swifter pair of shots. 

This memory came dimly—like a night- 
sound heard in a dream—amid his terror 
and woe. But the deduction that he drew 
from it was plain as day. He and his bow 
had been tested many times before. They 
had hunted far and wide, together, before 
ever he came to the Yukon. 

Lately they had stopped a charging 
grizzly; last night they had frightened off 
a menacing wolf pack. Now, he knew 
that they were facing the most stern test of 
all. The enemy now was no short-armed 
creature of claw and fang, but a long-range 
killer like himself. 

The bow must give him its best. He 
must not fail the strong straight yew. He 
must shoot as he had never shot before. 

“Stand sideways behind the tree,"’ he 
cautioned Dorothy. “‘Don't look out 
under any circumstances. This is a death- 
fight." 

He did not have to tell her this last. 
The song of the arrows had told it plain 
enough. Neither of these two foes would 
leave the glade while the other lived. 
What was their enmity she did not know, 
but certainly it was final and implac- 
able 

She obeyed Cornish as well as she could. 
Standing sideways, she took all possible 
advantage of her tree-shield. But she could 
not wholly refrain from looking out. It 
was not humanly possible. She could not 
fight for her comrade, but at least she 
could help guard him with her eyes. And 








she could see better in these dark woods 
than Cornish himself. 

The latter had now nocked an arrow. 
He was peering around the trunk for a 
glimpse of his foe. But whoever it was 
that had sped those deadly darts, he re- 
mained invisible. In rhe shadow-masses, 
the dark spaces between the still darker 
trunks, there was ambush for a dozen 
bowmen 

Everything seemed against Cornish. 
Fortune had played all her black cards at 
once. The enemy had an immense advan- 
tage of position. The ground sloped grad- 
ually in his direction, rising to a dark, 
tree-grown hill behind him. 

Against this dusky frame his shadowy 
operations were concealed. Back of Cor- 
nish was open land. The light streamed 
through, making the trunks stand out 
like ebony pillars, and revealing in sil- 
houette his every open motion. 

His face was white. His tawny gar- 
ments, though not vivid, took the light. 
The foe, on the other hand, was no doubt 
dusky as the forest dusk itself. He was 
smoky and obscure; and his garments were 
probably wild animal skins, perfectly cam- 
ouflaged by nature to blend with the wild 
background. 

Cornish peered in vain. This last chance 
had failed him. By some cruel, beast-like 
craft, the foe had learned how to take ad- 
vantage of woodland backgrounds. Not 
one of his stealthy motions did the shelter- 
ing shadows betray. 

Perhaps he was stealing to the right, per- 
haps to the left. When he got far enough, 
he would work around until Cornish's 
body was exposed. And he would not miss 
again. As the white man hovered behind 
the tree trunk, there would be plenty of 
time to aim. 

To realize that the foe was already en- 
gaged in this maneuver, perhaps that he 
was even now completing it, and drawing 
his foe’s body into arrow line, was a bitter, 
bitter draught to Cornish’s soul. 

Which way should he turn to shield 
himself? He did not know. The fatal 
arrow might come from either side. He 
knew no Dishean to give Dorothy, that 
she might avoid a second arrow which the 
remorseless killer in the dusk might have 
ready in his quiver: 

But at that instant he heard Dorothy's 
voice, raised sharply in the silence. *‘Look 
at the dog!"’ she cried. “‘Look where the 
dog is looking!"’ 


ORNISH had forgotten the malemute. 
His eyes had been scanning the middle 
distance, and not once had he dropped 
them to the pack-animal at his feet. 
Quickly he glanced down. Here was one 
whom the wood-shadows could not blind. 
Now he saw what Cornish could not see. 
He was moving his head,. following the 
furtive motions of some dim figure in the 
further gloom. 

He was pointing to Cornish’s foe. And 
Dorothy, who had no bow to shoot, and 
who was free to observe all the evidence 
presented, obtained a sidelight on this situ- 
ation which her comrade missed. 

The dog was neither angry nor afraid 
He was not growling, al his wagging 
tail indicated that he was on friendly terms 
with the stalker in the shadows. Plainly 
they came from the same village. 

Cornish followed the dog's gaze, but for 
a long second he peered in vain. Suddenly 
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the shapeless shadows took form. His 
pupils adjusted themselves, with a 
sion surpassing the finest lenses made by 
man, to the exact degree of light. Dim but 
unmistakable against the dark background, 
a human form emerged. 

Ic was plainly a native. He stood peer- 
ing, bending forward a little at the hips, in 
typical Indian posture. He was consider- 
ably to the right of the original flight-line. 
Apparently he had about half completed 
an encircling maneuver which would have 
soon given him an open shot at his prey. 

When he heard Dorothy cry out, he had 
stopped dead still. There was no tree to 
stand behind, but he thought that the 
forest dusk would conceal him well 
enough. A tried hunter, he was used to 
hiding by the mere act of standing motion- 
less. And, save for the dog's pointing, the 
wile would have served his purpose. 

Cornish saw him, in the open. If there 
was a chance to destroy him it was now, 
this second. Presently he would leap for 
the protection of a tree trunk, shoot the 
dog, and then once more the light and 
every other advantage would be in his 
favor. 


F CORNISH possessed only one attribute 

fitting him for an adventurous life, it 
was his capacity to act on impulse. Ifa 
chance were offered, he could seize it, in 
one strong rallying of brain and brawn. 

When he saw his enemy in the open, he 
instantly sprang out from his shelter. As 
he leaped, he ) ties his bow. He loosed, 
and the singing arrow seemed to carry his 
own force, in a continuation of his own 
smooth movements. 

When the Indian saw his prey emerge 
into bright light, he quickly raised the 
bow. The truth was, that he raised it so 
fast that his usual timing was disrupted. 
Indians were never steady of nerve. Out- 
wardly phlegmatic, they are a flighty, hys- 
terical people, easily run amuck. The 
are wonderful hunters, but only of sack 
game as cannot fight back. 

When the Indiar realized that the white 
man was no longer dodging, but was 
emerging into the open to return his shots, 
some of his deadly skill departed from him. 

Was there ever a fair fight when il- 
lustrious Bear Tooth, the chief of the tribe 
of the Lakotas, pitted his great skill with 
that of common men? Until now, Bear 
Tooth, himself, would have answered no. 
He had slain the wolf and bear; he could 
recall a meeting, ten years past, with a 
yellow-haired paleface who came with 
pick and gold pan. 

Yet when Cornish stepped so boldly into 
the light, the yew curved like a new moon, 
he believed he had met his match if not his 
master. 

Startled by the white man’s drawn bow, 
he loosed his arrow too soon. It was a 
wonderfully quick shot, full-powered, but 
his deadly eye was not behind it. His 
shaft flew wide, to vanish without trace 
in the open lands beyond. 

Cornish shot about the same time. It 
was a fair loose, and the two shafts met 
and passed mid-air. But although his aim 
was better than Bear Tooth’s, still it was 
not good enough. Either he had shot too 
quick, or else the deceptive light had made 
him hold too high. The shaft sung over 
Bear Tooth’s shoulder. 

Once more both archers nocked their 
arrows. Once more the bows bent into 
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deep crescents. And now Cornish made a 
notable decision. He chose a course that 
taxed every ounce of courage in his being. 
He resolved to let Bear Tooth take the 
first shot of the two. 





What Made His 
Hair Grow? 


This was no false chivalry. He owed 
nothing but his straightest, deadliest arrow Read His Letter for the Answer 


to this ambush-lurking foeman in the 
forest. He was simply playing what he 
knew was his best chance. Even in the 
excitement of the duel, the cold judgment 
of the white man operated in him still. | 
He knew, without pausing to think, that 
Bear Tooth would launch another arrow as 
hastily as his last. 

His primitive brain would hold only 
one thought—to send in his shaft before 
Cornish had time to reply. It was true that 
it might go straight to the target. Cornish | 
might not live to launch his own arrow. 
But if it missed—and he was willing to 
risk everything on his belief that such a 
hasty shot would miss—he would have 
plenty of time for a long, steady aim. 

Bear Tooth loosed. His arrow lashed 
by not six inches from his enemy's shoul- 
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ear, it could not shake his aim. 
Cornish continued his draw. It was | 
slow, steady, and strong. At the end of it 
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string slip off his fingers. 

There is no escape from a shot like this. 
Cornish had estimated the distance within 
ten feet, and long practice told him just 
what elevation to give his arrows. 

The shaft sped faster than a darting 
swallow. It made a low arch, and came 
to rest in Bear Tooth’s breast. | 

He would not return to his river-village 
tonight. He would not boast, in the — 1 
cine-lodge, of his meeting with the in- 
vader, and his cunning ambush beside the 
trail. He would not join in the triumph- 
dance that was old when the Lakota people 
still dwelt in the Old Place—the place of | 
the sun-baked plains beside the mighty 
rivers of the South. 

He would not heap further honors on 
Yellow Fox, the light-skinned Shaman 
who had made medicine over his chief's 
arrows, so that they might fly straight to 
the heart of every paleface who penetrated 
this last, lost wilderness. None of these 
things would he do, because he was now 
lying on the thick moss under the spruce 
trees, his arms stretched wide. 

He had lost the fight, but at least there | 
was no rejoicing on the part of his con- 
querors. They stood together under the | 
trees, their hands clasped for mutual com- 
fort, their faces pale with fear. 


Wwe Cornish got himself in hand, 

he made his way slowly to the 

rone form of his enemy. He carried his 

w, but he knew well he would not need 

it here. He had seen this wide-armed pos- 
ture before. 

He knelt beside his victim, and made a 
swift, thorough examination. When he 
returned to Dorothy, she quailed at the 
baffled look on his face. 

She hurried to meet him, and clasped his 
hand. ‘‘What have you found out?” 

“I don’t just know. We're up against 
something I hadn't counted on. You un- 
derstand, Dorothy, these Nehane and Up- 
per Liard Indians are a different breed from 
the original native stock."’ 

“You told me so—"’ | 
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They're the tallest, finest Indians in the 
North, hunters and trappers instead of 
salmon-eaters I've heard that they're 
a noble-looking lot, and certainly the chap 
lying over there bears the statement out 

Experts say that they came originally 
from our own plains—probably North 
Dakota—and are of Sioux stock. Their 
baskets and bead-work are Sioux, as well 
as their legends. For instance, they still 
have legends of the horse 

I knew all the time that we'd have to 
deal with superior Indians. I knew they'd 
be proud and warlike, and not so easy 
to handle as coast Indians. But I sup- 
posed they'd all be semi-civilized. Cer- 
tainly, some of their people go occasion- 
ally to the trading posts, to buy rifles and 
tea—otherwise, Indian experts wouldn't 
know anything about them 

A mounted policeman at Whitehorse 
told me that they're frequently seen at 
Pelly Banks—tall fellows, with their hair 
braided down their backs. But it must be 
that only the less remote villages send men 
to sell furs and trade."’ 

Dorothy approached her comrade, and 
looked up into his eyes. “Andy, what is 
troubling you so?” 

That dead man under the trees 
He's never had the slightest contact with 
civilization. He isn’t wearing a single 
garment that was bought at a trading post. 
Almost always they've got a coat, or a 
shirt, or something made of cloth. They 
wear it to show off, to be like the white 
man. Even some of the most remote In 
dians do this. But this is just one point 
There's dozens of others. For instance, 
he has no rifle. He hunts only with a 
bow 

‘So do you hunt with a bow 

“That's true enough. But I do it de- 
liberately. Well, so might he, when I 
stop to think about it, but it is an alarm- 
ing thing, just the same. And it suggests 
an interesting possibility—Dorothy, the 
man hasn't even got a steel knife. On his 
belt he wears a long, carefully chipped flint 
like an Indian spear-head. His ax is a 
heavy, sharp flint fastened with thongs 
on a stick 

**Even the Eskimos in Banks Land have 
steel blades, got through round-about 
trading. The only possible explanation 
that I can imagine is that he belongs to a 
Rogue tribe.”’ 

“What's a Rogue tribe?” 

“That's a term the prospectors used in 
the old days of the Yukon. I guess it 
means about the same as a Rogue elephant 

one that stays off by itself and is savage- 
tempered. The Rogue tribes made plenty 
of trouble in the old days, but I'd sup- 
posed they'd all given up.”’ 


that hates the white man.” 

“Exactly. Otherwise he'd be carrying 
white man’s tools. His people live a long 
way from the posts, but if they wanted to, 
they could do round-about trading with 
Pelly Banks. They just don't want to.’ 

This was no doubt the explanation 
Here, in these fastnesses, dwelt one Rogue 
tribe that was not yet tamed. Their taboo 
against the white trader might have had 
its beginngngs generations before, when 
thev dwelt beside the sky-blue lakes of the 
Dakotas 

In any event, Cornish supposed, they had 
come to a momentous decision. They 


Bh be ws that man belonged to a tribe 
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would take the surest way to preserve their 
tribe. With a breadth of vision far beyond 
the Indian's usual gifts, they saw that they 
could not take the white man’s benefits and 
leave his ills 

If they killed with a gun, they must also 
be killed by a gun; if they wore the white 
man’s garments they must also wear his 
yoke. So they had sworn an oath in the 
medicine-lodge—by Manitou, and all the 
spirits of the earth, sea and sky—that they 
would abjure the white man and the white 
man's ways 

They had traveled far, settling at last 
in a region between the upper Yukon and 
the Mackenzie. Perhaps the same cunning 
that prompted their migration helped them 
to choose their future home. In any event, 
they located in a region of strong natural 
barriers. The land was too far north to at- 
tract the farmer. The heavy forest and the 
treacherous muskeg would bar the wagon 
trains 

The absence of navigable rivers would 
keep out even the fur traders, who will 
venture anywhere a canoe can float. The 
land they chose would be, and proved to 
be, the last of the great hunting grounds. 
If there was any region short of the barren 
and inhospitable Arctic, where they could 
dwell without contact with the whites, 
here it was, on the upper waters of the 
Liard, and by the great falls of the Nehane. 

Some of the emigrants had broken their 
vows. In violation of the taboo, they had 
trafficked with the white man. They had 
traded their skin tents for a glittering 
blade; their very garments for a firestick 
that killed at three hundred paces. 

And the result? They were scattered like 
the leaves of the forest. Like the fawn in 
deep snow, were they overwhelmed 

Only one little village of the tribe had 
kept the trust. Perhaps they would have 
faltered also, in these last trying days, if a 
new leader, a great magician from afar, 
whose eyes lighted up with hate at the 
very name of the white man, had not set- 
tled among them and strengthened them 
with his magic 

Of this village, Bear Tooth had been 
nominal chief. Among its people—the 
buffalo hunters of old days, the Sonaanan 
whose arrows could still pierce the mighty 
chest of a moose—Cornish and Dorothy 
must seek help. 

Now the girl was plucking at his sleeve. 
Her tired eyes were wet with tears. ‘What 
shall we do, Andy?” she cried. ““There 
may be other Indians in the woods. Let's 
get away while we can.”’ 

“We can't get away,’ he answered bit- 
terly. “‘When they find the dead man, 
they'll trace us down with dogs. We've 
got to see it through.’ 

“But they'll kill us sure. They won't 
believe that you fought in self-defence.” 

We've got to make ‘em believe. If we 
meet them boldly, maybe we can bluff it 
out.” 

But maybe we can hide the body so 
they'd never find it.”” 

Cornish con-:dered a long time. 
he shook his head 

[ don't think it’s our best chance. To- 
night, when thet warrior fails to return to 
his tent, half the tribe will go out to look 
for him. Probably they'll trace him easily 
enough. Maybe they can track hjm—In- 
dians are wonders at that Seccshy, 
there’s only one hope. It is to wait here 
till the men come.” 


At last 





The giri gasped deeply. ““Then if we're 
going to be bold—hadn't we better show 
our boldness by walking straight into their 
village?”’ 

“Ordinarily that would be best. Today 
we must stay and prove our case. We've 
got to show the Indian's arrow, where he 
shot at us first."’ 

So it was decided. Cornish unpacked the 
malemute and tied him to a tree. When a 
primitive camp was made, he ate heartily 
of the dried mutton. He did not mean for 
the ies crisis to find him weak 
from hunger. 

But he could not induce Dorothy to eat. 
She tried bravely, but she could not swal- 
low the dried flesh. There began a long 
wait. 

Cornish's preparations were curiously 
pains-taking and deliberate. He tested the 
string of his bow. He sorted over his ar- 
rows, examining their feathers and tips, 
and arranging them ready to his hand. 
His brows were knit, his eyes steely, his 
lips set in a hard line. 

At first, Dorothy watched him with 
dread. Then, slowly, a curious feeling of 
resignation possessed her. The war they 
had waged, here in these fastnesses, had 
been long and weary. If it must end now, 
in defeat, at least that defeat would be 
glorious. It would be no craven surrender 
to famine and cold. 

There would be cries, howlings, and the 
song of arrows. They would go forth in 
violence, like Vikings launching the war- 
boats into the seas of Odin. There would 
be no time to be afraid, amid that wild 
excitement of battle, but between them— 
between her and Andrew Cornish—there 
would be a fastness of love, a last brave 
comradeship, a companionship-in-arms 
that is somehow—when all the illusions 
are dispelled and all the lies are told—the 
most splendid thing in life. There would 
be valor, which is food and drink to the 
soul. 

Would this crisis develop? Cornish 
scarcely dared hope otherwise. The men of 
the Nehane and the Upper Liard would not 
likely know how to talk English, a fact 
that added greatly to the odds against him. 


F HE could talk with them he might 
persuade them that he had killed Bear 

Tooth in self-defence; but it would be 
hard to plead his case in sign-language. 

He had not told Dorothy all the facts. 
He had concealed from her certain evidence 
of the most grim kind, bearing directly 
on their fate. As he had searched Bear 
Tooth’s body, he had discovered what 
seemed a small, round piece of fur, dried 
and hanging on his belt. 

Plainly the cruel Sioux had not jost his 
old tricks. The tribal emigration from the 
far prairies and the land of the sky-blue 
pools had not completely severed him from 
the warlike traditions ot his people. 

The piece of fur was the scalp of a white 
man _ the straw-color of the hair, 
likely a Scandinavian prospector such as 
are known to wander to the farthest cor- 
ners of the North. 


It was not long before Bear Tooth's comrades 
came to seek him. Was Cornish able to convince 
them that he had killed Bear Tooth in self- 
défence? February New McCuure’s tells you 
of the reception Dorothy and Cornish received at 
the hands of the Lakotas. 
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Continued from page 71 


had a press agent or if he'd just been a 
good mixer,’’ de Kruif comments. 

*“Hunger Fighters"’ tells the story of un- 
sung heroes like Carleton, glorifies their 
lives of silent struggle, its theme stretching 
back to the dawn of civilization. It tells 
of these men simply and with sympathy. 
It is an arresting volume. 

J. K. 


CHROMATIC THINKING 


HAT color, for instance, is Wednes- 
day? 

You may say, “‘Rubbish!"’ and flip the 
page. On the other hand, te may say at 
once, ‘Wednesday is mauve.” 

If you have fixed in your mind a very 
definite color that represents Wednesday 
to you, and will stick to your story in 
spite of buffets and buffoonery, you have 
something, in addition to ordinary human 
ills like beri-beri and housemaid’s knee. 

You have, to make a short story long, 
psychochromaesthesia. You are, in other 
words, a color thinker. 

Many musicians hear in terms of color, 
and this fusing of two sensations exists in 
many human beings. 

Some people even feel in terms of color. 

Such a character has been used in fiction 
—a boy called Bran, in the novel, ‘‘The 
Dream Ship.’ To him a toothache was 
black; rheumatism, gray, yg tummy- 
ache, worst of all, a purply re 

This strange fusion oF thinking and see- 
ing may start as early as the age of seven, 
and once a color is connected with a time, 
date or thing in a color thinker’s mind it 
never changes as long as life Jasts. The 
association remains the same. 

On the other hand, there can be as many 
different associations as there are thinkers 
in terms of color. Wednesday may be 
green to me, pu = to you, and McTavish 
plaid to your old man. 

We all talk of **blue Monday”’ and “‘see- 
ing red."’ If you, in addition, think of the 
eighteenth of June as definitely royal 
purple, don’t be alarmed. You are just the 
—s of one more trick in the bottom- 
es 


s, infinite bag that is the human 
mind. 
“Colored Thinking,’ is the title chapter 


of the book by D. F. Fraser-Harris, Doctor 
of Medicine, Doctor of Science, and Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Engineering. 

There are eleven others, many of them 
fascinating, and all written in language 
suitable e lay reading. An extremely 
valuable and interesting book. 

“‘What Color is Wednesday?”” was pub- 
lished this fall by Brentano's. 


L. H. 
MORE G. H. Q. TRUTH 


HE World War was ended by a battle 
that was never fought! 

After the St. Mihiel salient was shat- 
tered, troops and guns began streaming 
westward, where the coming struggle of 
the Meuse- -Argonne cast its shadow. 
General Pershing wanted the Germans to 
think that St. Mihiel had been merely pre- 
liminary to a thrust at Metz. 

To convince them of this, 
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the most 


elaborate hoax any army ever perpetrated 
was arranged. 

Every one was fooled—the Kaiser's High 
Command, the war correspondents and, 
through them, the American people, even 
the Corps commanders themselves. Only 
a few men were ‘in the know’’—Pershing, 
Petain, Andrew, Connor, Drum, one or 
two Intelligence men. 

Major-General Omar Bundy was made 
the necessary butt of the trick. This brave 
and veteran officer was called to the Hotel | 
Tonneau d'Or in Belfort, and told that an 
attack was to be made along what had | 
been the quietest sector on the Western | 
Front. Bundy naturally did not question | 
his instructions. He worked indefatigably 
—“s plans. Reconnaissances were 
ma The staff plugged on the problem 
day and night. 

Belfort swarmed with enemy spics, 
anxious to find out what was happening. | 
It was evident to even the dullest that 
something was happening. 

“Then,’’ says Thomas Johnson, former 
New York Sun war correspondent, in his 
book, “‘Without Censor,’’ recently published 
by The Bobbs, Merrill Company, ‘‘came 
the crownin episode of the great battle 
of Alsace. Colonel Conger, of the Intelli- 
gence Section (one of the few who knew 
the plan), typed a letter to General 
Pershing. He reported that all was ready 
for the big attack through the Belfort 
Gap, if the Commander-in-Chief would but 
set the date. 

“Colonel Conger made a copy of the 
letter, using a brand new sheet of carbon 
paper. Every word stood out clearly 
stenciled. Conger crumpled up the carbon, 
threw it in the waste-paper basket. Then 
he left the room. 

“For five minutes this clever Intelligence 
officer walked about the lobby of the 
Tonneau d'Or. Then, too anxious to wait 
longer, he returned to his room. The 
waste-paper basket was empty!’ 

Other deceptions were practiced. Gen- 
eral Petain appeared ostentatiously in 
Belfort for a conference with all Corps and 
Division commanders. Messages in code 
that the Germans were able to decipher 





| 
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were broadcast. A new American Army— 
the Tenth—was created by this fiction, | 
with intimations of an immediate general 
attack. 

Ludendorff, strategist that he was, fell 
for these tricks. He dispatched all the 
reserves he could spare for the defense of 
Metz. So, on the morning of September 
twenty-sixth, nine attacking American di- 
visions—jumping off west of the Meuse 
all the way to the Argonne forest—found 
themselves facing only five weak German 
divisions, with a combined strength of 
sixty thousand men. 

The Meuse-Argonne offensive was the 
final blow of the war, the hammer stroke 
that ended the hopes of the Central Powers. 
Its success was assured by the battle that 
might have been, but never was fought. 

In ‘‘Without Censor,’’ Mr. Johnson has 
written an immensely interesting book. 

Every man who served overseas or had a | 
son overseas; every student of unbiased his- | 
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LEARN the BANJ Ojai 
under HARRYRESER « 


ae Worlds Greatest Banjoist 


‘'amous Leader of the widely broadcasted 
che uot ot Club Eskimos offers you an amazingly 
simple, new Banjo course by mail which Tam 
one, even without musical bent, can master a’ 
home in a few spare hours. Positively the ae method of 
home learning thru which a person of ordinary intelligence 
may become a Banjoist. Each lesson easy to understand, 
The course is in 6 units of 4 lessons each. 


SEND NO MONEY — PAY AS YOU LEARN 


No restrictions! No conditions! Take as few 
or as many units as you wish. Send your 
name for explanatory booklet, “evidence,” 
testimonials, etc. A postal will 


Harry Reser's International Reet Studio No. 10 
148 West 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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ART cause 


=< the only art school operated 
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pe bn. ion, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
Home study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


| MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Multitudes of persons with defective hearing and Head 
Noises enjoy conversation, go to Thea- 
treand Church because they useLeonard 
Invisible Antiseptic Ear Drums. Tiny 
Megaphones fitting in the Ear entirely 

out of sight. No wires, batteriesor 
head piece. They are Unseen 

forts and inexpensive. Write lee 
booklet and sworn statement of the 
inventor who was himself deaf. 
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“I’m going to raise 
his salary” 


“I've had my eye on him for some 
time and I know he can handle big- 
ger work, 

“He studies those I.C.S. text- 
books every chance he gets, and I 
want to tell you it has made him a 
valuable man for this business. 

“I’m going to raise his salary and 
give him that new job we were talk- 
ing about. I wish we had more men 


like him.” 

How do you stand when your employer checks 
up his men for promotion? Does he pass you by as 
just a routine worker, or does he think of you as 
a man who is ambitious to get ahead? Won’t you 


be far more likely to get the promotion if he knows 
you are studying at home and are really preparing 


yourself to handle bigger work? 

Think it over. Then act. It takes only a moment 
to mark and mail the coupon and find what the 
International Correspondence Schools can do for you 
yet that one simple little step may be the means of 


changing your whole life. “Do it now.” 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University’’ 
Box 2961-D, Seranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, “Whe Wins and Why.”’ and full particulars 
about the subject before which 1 have marked X: 
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Coaching [)Stenography and Typing 
Cost Accounting {) Civil Service 
] Bookkeeping {) Railway Mail Clerk 


() Selesmanship () Common School Subjects 
} Secretarial Work ) High School Subjects 
Spanish (1 French (J) Mustrating (2) Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


0 Electrical Engineer C Architect 
4 Electric Lighting () Architects’ Blueprints 
} Mechanical Engineer (} Contractor and Builder 


() Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 

} Structural Engineer 
}Chemistry () Pharmacy 
} Automobile Work 


} Machine Shop Practice 

}) Railroad Positions 
[)Gas Engine Operating 
L)Civil Engineer C) Mining 

Surveying and Mapping ] Airplane Engines 

} Plumbing and Heating } Agriculture and Poultry 
(LJSteam Engineering () Radio () Mathematics 


I 
[ 
() Mechanical Draftsman 
f 
[ 


Name 
Street Address 


City 


Stat . 
if you reside in Canada, send thia conpon to the Interna- 


tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 





BUNIONS =: 


) ba bunions with my new Pedodyne Solvent treatment. 
Pain stops almost instantly. Actual reduction of the en- 
larged growth starts so fast that your next pair of shoes 
may be a size smaller—often two sizes smalier. It's per- 
fectly marvelous, and you can prove it by actua/ test. 


TRY IT AT MY RISK 


Just send your name and address so that we can arrange 
-or you to try Pedodyne on your own bunion and prove 
the quick, sure amazing results. No obligations. Address 
TORIES, Dept. J-270 


MAY 
180 North Wacker Drive Chicago, Minois 
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|dropped into the cup! 
| had won the match.” 


, tory will be interested in “Without Censor.” 
Mr. Johnson has done a workman-like 
job. There are no heroics here—just a 
straightforward account of what went on 
inside the always mysterious G. H. Q. 

ss 
A TWENTY-FOOT PUTT 
HIS IS Glenna Collett speaking in her 
newest book, “‘Ladies in the Rough:"’ 

* Silence, deep and ominous, settled over 
the gallery gathered around the nineteenth 
hole of the Rhode Island Country Club. On 
the green a woman bent over her ball, and 
attempted to make a twenty-foot putt. 

‘She was Mary K. Browne, who, two 
weeks before, had been runner-up to Miss 
Helen Wills in the National tennis cham- 
pionship. Now she was playing in the 
semi-final round of a golf championship 
and listed to meet Mrs. Dorothy Campbell 
Hurd in the final—if she made that twenty- 
foot putt 

‘Mary K. Browne was something of a 
magic name to me. As far back as my 
school days, when I aspired to be a tennis 
player, she meant as much to me as Babe 
Ruth to the kids on the lot. Meeting 
her at my own game over my own familiar 
course was like a fantastic dream. , 
But I had no peace. Mary K. Browne stuck 
right with me. She played with such sus- 
tained brilliance on the green, made re- 
peated recoveries from bad lies and maneu- 
vered herself out of such difficult situations 
that I could not help but be affected by her 
undaunted spirit. 

‘Coming down to the eighteenth hole 
my confidence soared. I had her one down, 
and needed only a half here to win. . . . 
I hit my ball straight and far down the 
fairway, and Mary sliced her ball beyond 
a tree that bordered the fairway. 

‘Mary took her brassie and settled down 
for the shot. She cut into that ball with 
all the strength and abandon of a stout- 
|hearted sportswoman. The ball went 
tearing through a guarding apple tree, hit 
a kind branch and deflected on the edge of 
the green. It rolled to within fifteen feet 
of the cup! ... This unexpected blow 
must have had a devastating effect on my 
morale for I failed to get a half. We were 
compelled to play an extra hole. 

‘““Mary’s second shot dropped into a 
trap on the edge of the green. My ball 
went the same way. She played out short 
|of the pin. Mine went over. 

‘As the tendons of my wrists prompted 
the tap of the putter blade against the 
ball, over me swept the sudden and sicken- 
ing promonition that I was not going to 
make it My ball, like a creeping 
terror, rolled over the green straight for 
the cup—then stopped dead. It was three 
inches from it. 

“Mary had a last fighting chance, her 
ball twenty feet from the cup. 
stood by, hot and cold all over, as she 
studied the lie Mary took back her 

utter, and tapped the white ball... . 
here it was creeping toward the cup... . 
just one side of it it was going over 
wide of the mark . . . then hit my 
ball, caromed off the side, and very slowly 

Mary K. Browne 


It was a nerve-tingling duel, and Glenna 
has caught the spirit of it and a — other 
matches in this ‘Ladies in the Rough,”’ 
published by Alfred A. Knopf. Miss Collett 


| is the greatest of our women golfers, and she 





writes it almost as well as she plays. 
_K 


THOSE NAUGHTY PURITANS 


NOTHER great American illusion has 
been knocked to smithereens—an- 
other Twentieth Century bogey man has 
turned out to be only father in a bed sheet, 
after all. 

The Puritans weren't so pure! 

Modern moralists, viewing the current 
skittishness of the young folks, with 
bilious and reproving eyes, have pointed 
sadly to the happy colonial days when men 
were sober, godly and stone-headed, and 
the women wore seventy pounds of cloth- 
ing and devoted themselves to raising 
twenty head of children apiece. 

But the present-day idol-crackers never 
leave sweet dreams alone. And the goodies 
might just as well stop pointing. 

The Devil was just as rampaging in New 
England in colonial days as he is now, 
a Old Adam raged unchecked in the 
hearts of humankind. For every agonizing 
law the Fathers passed to police and goose- 
step the Puritans, a hundred men and 
women, with blood and not ice-water in 
their veins, arose to perplex and horrify 
the powers that were. 

Bootlegging was common in the colo- 
nies, and drunkenness was wide-spread, the 
piece de résistance being rum. As it was 
unlawful to sell liquor to the Indians, 
hundreds of sturdy pioneers waxed fat on 
rum-legging to the noble redskin. As the 
latter deemed death from acute alcoholism 
a noble and worthy end, everybody was 
happy except the officers of the law. 

arvard students hazed, drank, and 
swore, to the scandal of the faculty and 
clergy. The celebration of Christmas 
Day being sternly forbidden, Boston young 
folks gave balls and parties and were later 
corrected by woodshed and by law. Flirt- 
ing, without mention of marriage, could 
cost a roguish young man ten pounds 
sterling in a court of law. 

Yet why should a young man take a 
chance on an innocent wink, when he 
could **bundle?"’ 

Young folks who were courting were 
encouraged to pop into the same bed, fully 
clothed, while the old folks hogged the 
fireplace. Of course, two healthy young 
Puritans, in their sweetheart days, talked 
about the weather, the crops, and the 
Harvard-Yale game. ‘‘Bundling’’ cer- 
tainly makes the modern davenport as 
dangerous as a gruelling game of parchesi. 

Young ladies were hauled into court for 
frizzing their hair. Harvard boys were 
forbidden to wear silk nightgowns. To 
intimate that religion was a political de- 
vice to police the people was to invite a 
sentence of death. 

The whole life of the New England 
colonies was a death struggle between re- 
pressive laws and the eternal spirit of joy 
in man. And deviltry always won. It might 
pay a fine, but it won. 

And the not-quite Puritans managed to 
have a good time after all, in spite of 
brimstone and Cotton Mather. 

All this, and more, in Henry W. Law- 
rence’s new book, “The Not-Quite 
Puritans," published by Little, Brown; 
and Company, Boston. A delightful book, 
written with grand irony and a sound sense 


of humor. Read it. 
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“I smoke a Lucky instead 
of eating sweets.” 
aaalo tf: << es 


only female passenger on the 
Graf Zeppelin. 











“The fact that we were not permitted to smoke from 
the time the Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen until 
we landed at Lakehurst only increased my appetite 
fora Lucky Strike. Oh, how good that first one tasted! 
I’m really keen for Lucky Strike—the toasted flavor 
is delightful. I smoke a Lucky instead of eating sweets 
—that’s what many men have been doing for years. 
I think it high time we women smoked Luckies and 


kept our figures trim.” 


The modern common sense way—reach fora Lucky 
instead of a fattening sweet. Thousands are doing it 
—men kept healthy and fit, women retain a trim figure. 


Lucky Strike, the finest tobaccos, skilfully blended, 
then toasted to develop a flavor which is a delightful 
alternative for that craving for fattening sweets. 


Toasting frees Lucky Strike from impurities. 20,679 


physicians recognize this when they say Luckies are 
less irritating than other cigarettes. Athletes, who 
must keep fit, testify that Luckies do not harm their 
wind nor physical condition. That’s why Luckies 





have always been the favorite of those men who want 
to keep in tip-top shape and realize the danger of 
/ overweight. That’s why folks say: “It’s good to smoke 





/ Luckies.”’ 


Lady Grace 
Drummond Hay, 


first woman to fly the Lucky instead of a sweet. 
Atlantic from Europe — 
to the United States. 


Fattening sweets? No! Say “No” and reach for a 


Reach for a Lucky 
instead of a sweet. 


t’s toasted’ 


No Throat I[rritation-No Cough. 


© 1928, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 














AVANA—luxury city of the Caribbean—on the thresh- 
old of the Tropics and the Never-Never lands—the 
romantic centuries beckon. . . . Far cry, indeed, from Col- 
umbus to the ordered brilliance of the world’s most beautiful 


Casino—the smart parade of fashionable wealth along the 
famous Prado—the Jockey Club, gayest of sport and Fashion 
panoramas—Polo—Golf on three splendid courses—Sea-Bath- 
ing every day—Jai-Alai, fastest game on earth—Motoring 
along the Velvet Highway . . . the sophisticated amusements 
in short, of the cosmopolitan world we call “Society.” 


—Any Cuban Consulate or the National 
Tourist Commission, Havana, or any travel agency. 
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